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PREFACE. 


6LASSMATES; 

IF  you  have  long  since  given  up  in  despair  of  ever  seeing  this 
Report,  you  are  abundantly  justified  by  the  long  delay,  which  would  have 
been  inexcusable  if  it  could  have  been  prevented.  For  so  much  as  may  be 
justly  laid  to  the  charge  of  your  Secretary,  he  humbly  accepts  the  blame. 
To  the  Vice-Secretary  none  whatever  attaches.  In  fact,  it  is  entirely  to  his 
tireless  energy,  resolute  purpose  and  continual  prodding  that  the  present 
appearance  is  due.  To  him  the  credit  belongs. 

Yet,  willing  to  justify  himself  in  some  measure,  the  Secretary  ventures 
to  remind  you  of  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  its  prompt  appearance 
by  yourselves.  Directed,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Class,  to  ascertain  by 
correspondence,  how  many  of  the  Class  were  desirous  of  having  a  Report 
and  willing  to  pay  for  it,  several  months  elapsed  before  a  sufficient  number 
of  favorable  replies  were  received  to  warrant  the  Committee  in  going  on 
with  the  matter.  These  being  obtained,  together  with  subscriptions  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  undertaking,  a  somewhat  formidable  schedule  of  inquiries  was 
addressed  to  every  one  of  you,  with  a  request  for  an  immediate  reply. 
What  idea  the  Class  attaches  to  the  word  "immediate"  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  the  replies  are  not  yet  all  in,  though  the  circular  was  issued 
more  than  two  years  ago.  Not  willing  to  wait  longer,  if  anything  was  to 
be  done  at  all,  the  work  of  compilation  and  arrangement  was  begun,  in  the 
hope  that,  at  some  time  not  too  late,  all  would  respond.  That  hope  has 
been  disappointed,  for  reasons  best  known,  and  doubtless  sufficient,  to  those 
who  have  maintained  unbroken  silence. 


It  was  at  length  resolved  to  proceed  to  print,  using  the  material  that 
had  been  received,  and  where  new  material  was  wanting,  to  fall  back  upon 
the  previous  records.  The  design  and  endeavor  have  been  to  let  each 
member  of  the  Class  speak  for  himself,  so  far  as  possible.  The  unequal 
amount  of  space  accorded  to  different  individuals  is  entirely  due  to  the  very 
unequal  length  and  fulness,  or  to  the  entire  absence,  of  the  replies.  The 
hearty  thanks  of  the  Committee,  and  presumably  of  the  Class,  are  due  and 
hereby  given  to  those  whose  prompt  and  full  replies  have  enabled  us  to  make 
the  Report  as  complete  as  it  is. 

In  the  work  of  final  arrangement  and  preparation  for  the  press,  a 
further  delay  has  arisen  by  reason  of  the  constantly  increasing  pressure 
of  engrossing  and  exacting  duties  upon  the  Secretary.  Having  arranged 
all  the  correspondence  and  prepared  it  for  the  printer  as  far  as  Cal.  Child, 
he  found  himself  obliged,  if  the  Repoit  were  ever  to  see  the  light,  to  turn 
everything  over  to  Bradley.  He  has  given  himself  to  its  completion  with 
hearty  and  laborious  assiduity,  and  with  a  degree  of  success  of  which  the 
appearance  of  the  volume  furnishes  the  best  possible  evidence.  To  him. 
more  than  to  any  and  all  others,  its  excellence  is  due.  To  him,  also,  we 
owe  the  suggestion  of  the  photographs  which  adorn  the  volume.  These,  we 
believe,  every  Classmate  who  still  loves  Alma  Mater,  (and  which  of  us  does 
not?)  will  rejoice  to  see  and  to  possess.  They  will  serve  to  remind  us  of 
what  "  Old  Yale  "  was  in  our  day,  not  only,  but  to  show  something  of  that 
to  which  she  has  since  attained.  Linked  closely  to  the  Class  of  '55  in  bonds 
of  strong  confidence  and  affection,  Yale's  new  Prex  will  always  be,  as  he  has 
always  been.  No  member  of  the  Class,  we  are  sure,  but  will  rejoice  to  have 
the  portrait  of  "  Tim  Dwight"  bound  up  with  the  Report,  and  with  peculiar 
fervor  wish  growing  honor  to  him  and  success  to  his  administration.  If 
"  action  and  re-action  are  equal,"  as  we  were  taught,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  a 
fair  question  how  much  of  that  success  has  been  and  will  be  due  to  his 
intimate  connection  with  the  Class  of  '55. 

Much  of  the  matter  herewith  presented  will  be  recognized  as  having 
appeared  before,  in  various  Reports.  This  is  due  to  the  desire  to  make  this 
record  as  complete  and  comprehensive  as  possible,  even  to  the  superceding 
of  those  which  have  gone  before.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  absolutely 


necessary,  as  already  stated,  owing  to  the  lack  of  other  and  later  material, 
if  any  record  were  to  be  given  at  all  at  this  time  As  regards  those  who 
have  left  our  ranks  and  gone  "  over  to  the  majority,"  this  course  seemed 
every  way  desirable.  It  may  be  many  years  before,  if  ever,  another  Report 
will  be  thought  necessary  or  desirable.  Most  of  us,  if  not  all,  are  permanently 
settled  in  life,  and  the  record  of  the  past  is,  in  the  main,  the  sufficient  key 
to  the  future.  Important  changes  are  not  now  likely  to  come  to  us  in  any 
great  number,  except  the  last  great  change,  which  may  a  kind  Providence 
avert  for  many  happy  and  useful  years,  from  all  who  now  survive. 

It  only  remains  to  send  this  volume  forth  with  the  sincere  assurance, 
to  one  and  all,  of  the  unchanged  and  unchanging  regard  of  their  deeply 
attached  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

THE  SECRETARY. 


GliASS  MEETINGS. 


RECORD  OF  MEETINGS. 
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July  24,  1855 — The  Class  met  in  the  Lyceum  at  12  M.;  William  Wheeler 
was  appointed  Secretary  and  Leonard  A.  Bradley  Vice-Secretary.  After  the 
Commencement-Day  Exercises,  they  assembled  in  the  evening  of  July  26th,  in 
front  of  North  College,  and  parted  with  nine  hearty  cheers  for  the  Class  of 
Fifty-Five. 

July  30,  1856.— Twenty-six  members  of  the  Class  came  together  in  the 
Sophomore  Latin  Recitation  Room.  Lieutenant  Granville  T.  Pierce  presided, 
and  information  was  asked  and  imparted  freely  with  regard  to  those  present  and 
absent  The  birth  of  the  Class-Boy,  to  I.  E.  Clarke,  was  announced. 

July  29,  1857 — About  twenty  of  the  class  met  in  the  room  of  P.  F. 
Warner,  159  Divinity  College,  W.  D.  Alexander  being  called  to  the  chair.  A 
Class- Committee,  consisting  of  Harmar,  Stanton  and  Warner,  was  appointed  to 
arrange,  in  connection  with  the  Secretary,  for  the  Triennial  Meeting  in  1858. 

July  28,  1858. — Triennial  Meeting.  Exactly  fifty-five  members,  gradu- 
ates (47),  and  non-graduates  (8),  assembled  in  the  President's  Lecture  Room  at 
12  M.  Dr.  D.  L.  Huntington  was  appointed  Chairman.  A  subscription  was 
ordered  to  pay  the  debt  incurred  in  publishing  the  Yale  Lit  for  the  year  1854-5. 
A  petition  that  Luther  H.  Tucker  should  receive  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A. 
with  other  members  of  the  Class,  was  presented  and  signed  by  all  present  The 
Class  sat  down  to  supper  in  the  New  Haven  House  at  10  P.M.,  Stanley  Woodward 
presided,  a  blessing  was  asked  by  Rev.  F.  Alvord,  songs  were  sung,  and 
speeches  made  by  S.  Woodward;  Lyon,  who  presented  the  Class-Cup  to  the 
Class-Boy,  John  Proctor  Clarke ;  by  I.  E.  Clarke,  his  father,  in  response ;  by 
Yardley,  on  "  Our  Alma  Mater;"  Mulford  on  "  The  Class  of  Fifty-five;"  Linus 
Child  on  "Husbands  and  Wives  of  "55;"  Wilson  on  "Theology,"  Stanton  on 
"  Our  Lawyers,"  and  Huntington  on  "  Our  Doctors."  Tucker  spoke  for  "Our 
Non-Graduate  Members,"  and  C.  G.  Child  for  "  Absent  Classmates."  Other 
speeches,  to  informal  toasts,  were  made  by  Sterne  Chittenden,  Kittredge, 
Grosvenor,  Seely,  Anketell,  and  Cruickshanks.  Tutor  "Tim.  Dwight"  was 
with  us,  and  made  a  genial  address. 
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The  roll  was  then  called,  and  every  man  present  answered  to  his  name, 
with  information  in  regard  to  himself,  and  his  history  since  graduation,  the 
Secretary  supplying  such  as  he  had  concerning  all  who  were  not  present.  It 
was  resolved  to  hold  an  informal  meeting  in  1860,  and  the  Decennial  in  1865. 
A  large  cake  was  brought  in  and  cut  up,  each  Class-mate  receiving  a  piece, 
and  agreeing  to  bring  it  with  him  to  the  Decennial.  The  sun  was  up  before 
we  sang  the  Parting  Song,  by  Wheeler  (which  has  since  been  a  feature  of 
every  meeting),  and  adjourned  to  the  front  of  South  Middle,  where,  just  as 
the  College  clock  struck  six,  a  circle  was  formed,  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  was  sung, 
and  with  shaking  of  hands  all  round,  the  Class  separated. 

July  24,  1861. — About  fifteen  members  of  the  Class  met  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Lecture  Room  at  12  o'clock.  The  Secretary,  Wheeler,  was  requested 
to  preside.  A  Standing  Committee  was  appointed  to  assist  and  advise  the 
Secretary,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Class.  Those  appointed  were 
Stanton,  Harmar,  Warner  and  Kittredge,  the  Secretary  being  a  member  ex- 
officio.  Soon  after  9  o'clock  P.M.,  twenty  of  the  Class  marched  to  the  New 
Haven  House,  where  a  supper  had  been  prepared.  Stanton  presided,  Tyler 
asked  the  opening  blessing,  and  the  time  was  spent  in  the  free  and  easy  inter- 
change of  salutation,  information  and  story.  Our  old  Tutors,  Fiske  and  Tim. 
Dwight  were  brought  in  by  unanimous  request  and  remained  about  an  hour 
with  the  Class.  After  a  "  bang  up  time,"  the  Parting  Song  was  sung  and 
the  Class  adjourned,  at  about  2.45  A.M.  of  the  25th,  to  meet  in  1865. 

July  27,  1864.  —  A  few  members  met  in  the  Lyceum  at  8  o'clock 
P.M.,  and  Cobb  was  appointed  Secretary  in  the  place  of  Wheeler,  killed  in 
battle.  Brewster,  Harmar,  Stanton  and  CaL  Child  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  Secretary  and  Vice-Secretary,  Bradley,  to  ar- 
range for  the  Decennial  meeting,  and  secure  as  full  information  as  possible 
concerning  all  Classmates. 

July  26,  1865.  —  Decennial  Meeting.  The  preliminary  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Sophomore  Recitation  Room  at  12  M.,  twenty-five  of  the  Class 
being  present.  Causey  presided,  and  Rockwell  was  chosen  to  preside  at  the 
supper  in  the  evening.  The  Class  Committee  was  re-appointed.  Forty-four 
members  of  the  Class,  counting  the  Class-Boy,  sat  down  to  supper  in  the 
New  Haven  House,  at  9.30  P.M.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Rockwell,  and 
blessing  invoked  by  Woodbridge.  Prof.  Tim.  Dwight  and  Capt.  John  D. 
Wheeler  were  present  as  invited  guests.  When  the  supper  had  been  fully 
discussed  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  wives  of  the  Classmates  who 
happened  to  be  in  town  were  admitted,  with  other  invited  guests.  PresL 
Rockwell  made  the  opening  speech,  and  was  followed  by  Stanley  Wood- 
ward, who  responded  to  the  toast  "  Fifty-five  and  Yale."  After  this  the  Boy 
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was  introduced,  mounted  on  the  table,  and  drank  the  health  of  Fifty-five, 
who  responded  by  drinking  to  the  health  of  his  mother,  with  all  the  honors. 

Clarke  then  responded  to  the  toast  "  Re-union,"  Linus  M.  Child  to 
"  Domestic  Relations,"  and  Prof.  D wight  spoke  of  Stanley's  College  life,  and 
in  a  touching  and  appreciative  way  of  the  lamented  Secretary  Wheeler.  On 
taking  his  leave,  his  health  was  proposed  by  Sterne  Chittenden  and  drunk 
with  hearty  good-will.  Dr.  Andrews,  CapL  Bumstead  and  Dr.  Willetts  spoke 
for  "  The  Army  and  Navy,"  Taylor  for  "  The  Clergy,"  S.  Chittenden  tor 
"  The  Bar,"  Jones  for  "  Our  Doctors,"  and  Cal.  Child,  in  prose  and  verse, 
for  "  Our  Absent  Friends." 

Notices  of  deceased  Classmates  prepared  for  the  occasion,  were  read, 
of  Morris  by  Corning,  of  McHose  by  Stanton,  of  Stuart  by  Brewster  (read 
by  Stanton),  and  of  Wheeler  by  Cobb  (read  by  Bradley).  A  poem  "  In  Me- 
moriam  W.  W."  by  Brewster,  and  letters  from  Maj.-Gen.  Joseph  Hooker 
and  Seely,  respecting  Wheeler,  were  read.  Tyler  and  Clarke  both  spoke 
feelingly  of  "  The  Class  Dead,"  and  interesting  reminiscences  were  given  of 
Wheeler,  McHose  and  Stuart,  by  various  Classmates.  Till  break  of  day  the 
time  passed  rapidly  and  happily  in  history  and  reminiscence,  and,  after  re- 
solving to  meet  again  in  1870,  the  Class  adjourned  to  the  College  grounds, 
where,  in  front  of  the  Athenaeum,  the  parting  song  was  sung. 

July  20,  1870. — Twenty-two  of  the  Class,  with  nine  of  their  wives  and 
the  boy  John,  sat  down  to  supper  at  the  New  Haven  House,  at  8  P.M. 
Prof.  Dwight  was  also  present  during  the  evening.  After  the  supper  came 
song  and  speeches,  and  the  reading  of  the  obituary  notices  of  three  of  the 
Class  who  had  left  us  since  the  last  meeting.  That  of  Willetts  was  prepared 
and  read  by  Bradley,  of  Lyon  by  Clarke  and  of  Harmar  by  Fitch.  Linus 
Child,  who  presided,  called  upon  each  Classmate  to  give  an  account  of  him- 
self and  his  personal  history  since  the  Decennial  meeting.  These  personal 
experiences  occupied  a  good  part  of  the  night,  and  it  was  not  till  4.15  A.M. 
of  the  2 ist  that  the  Class  adjourned  with  the  Parting  Song  by  Wheeler.  It 
was  directed  that  no  report  of  the  Class  be  published  till  after  the  next 
meeting,  in  1875. 

June  30,  1875. — After  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  twenty  members  of 
the  Class  gathered  in  the  President's  Lecture  Room,  in  the  Lyceum,  soon 
after  noon.  Kittredge,  just  then  at  home  from  Bombay,  was  called  to  pre- 
side. The  Class  Committee,  with  Secretary  and  Vice  Secretary,  were  re- 
appointed,  Sterne  Chittenden  being  added  to  the  Committee.  Supper  was 
announced  for  8  o'clock,  at  the  Tontine.  By  unanimous  vote  the  Secretary 
was  directed  to  prepare  a  report  of  this  meeting,  and  also  of  the  Class 
Record,  embracing  all  Classmates,  so  far  as  possible,  for  publication. 
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At  about  nine  o'clock  nineteen  members  of  the  Class,  five  of  them  with 
their  wives,  (Andrews,  Brewster,  C.  G.  Child,  L.  M.  Child  and  Todd,)  were 
seated  at  the  table  in  the  large  dining-room  of  the  Tontine.  At  the  head 
sat  Sterne  Chittenden,  presiding,  and  at  his  left,  John  Proctor  Clarke,  now 
a  member  of  the  Class  of  '78.  The  blessing  was  asked  by  Woodbridge,  and 
the  supper  proceeded  according  to  custom.  The  social  and  intellectual  feast 
that  followed,  was  arranged  according  to  a  somewhat  elaborate  "  Bill  of 
Fare  for  the  Head  and  Heart,"  prepared  by  Calvin  Child.  "  By  way  of  an 
Appetizer,"  Lauriger  Horatius  was  sung.  Then  followed,  as  "  Brain  Food," 
a  Salutatory,  by  Sterne  Chittenden.  At  this  point  Prof.  Tim  Dwight  entered, 
and  was  heartily  greeted  by  his  quondam  pupils.  He  followed  the  third 
course,  "Joints,"  in  response  to  the  toast  "Our  Tutors,"  with  an  exceedingly 
humorous  and  genial  address.  To  "  College  Memories "  Clarke  responded. 
The  announcement  was  now  made  of  the  preparation  of  a  volume  of  Wheeler's 
letters,  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Wheeler,  of  New  Haven,  of  which  she 
desired  to  present  a  copy  to  each  member  of  the  Class  who  might,  wish  to 
have  it  (This  volume  was  subsequently  printed  and  a  copy  sent  to  every 
Classmate  who  desired  it  and  whose  address  could  be  ascertained)  The 
foundation  of  the  "  Soldiers'  Memorial  Fellowship,"  "  in  honor  of  the  men 
of  Yale  who  fell  as  Union  Soldiers  in  the  Secession  war,  and  in  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  William  Wheeler,  of  the  Class  of  1855,  who  fell  in 
action  at  Gulp's  Farm,  Ga.,  June  22,  1864,"  was  also  announced,  and 
appropriate  resolutions  in  regard  to  both  were  adopted  by  the  Class,  on  motion 
of  Linus  Child. 

The  fourth  course,  "Game,"  (Being  the  Trophies  of  the  Chase,)  brought 
out  a  poem  by  Brewster,  "The  Wives  of  the  Class:"  "Our  Children  "  were 
talked  of  and  for  by  Linus  Child.  During  the  fifth  course,  among  the 
"  Entrtss  "  John  Clarke  responded  for  himself  in  a  neat  and  manly  speech,  and 
C.  G.  Child  spoke  for  "  The  Class  of  Fifty-Five."  "  While  the  Cloth  is  being 
removed"  notices  were  read  of  deceased  members  of  the  Class:  of  Talcott 
(prepared  by  Mrs.  T.)  by  Brewster,  of  Hughes  by  Clarke,  and  of  Groves  by 
the  Secretary.  Parsons  being  called  upon  by  the  President,  spoke  of  "  The 
Future  of  the  Class,"  and  Todd  of  "  The  Valedictory." 

"  Sweet  Things "  introduced  the  song,  "  Good  Night  Ladies,"  after 
which,  being  thus  encouraged,  they  retired  at  12.30  A.M.  The  final  course, 
"  Crackers,  cheese  and  coffee,  with  closed  doors,  in  which  every  fellow 
is  expected  to  give  an  account  of  himself  or  of  some  other  fellow,"  kept 
us  in  delightful  intercourse  until  2.30  A.M.  of  July  ist,  when  the  Class 
adjourned  to  meet  again  in  1880,  and  singing,  according  to  usage,  Wheeler's 
Parting  Song. 

June  30,  1880. — Quarter-Century.  A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in 
the  old  "  Prex's  Recitation  Room,"  at  which  twenty-six  classmates  were 
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present  The  Class  Committee  and  Secretaries  were  re-appointed,  nomina- 
tions made  for  the  Class  response  at  Alumni  Meeting,  and  for  president  at 
the  supper  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  evening,  and  then  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
re-assernble  at  the  Elliott  House  at  8  o'clock  P.M. 

It  was  fully  9  o'clock  when  supper  was  announced,  but  the  time  passed 
rapidly  in  social  intercourse  and  in  looking  over  the  Class  Album.  Three 
others  made  their  appearance  at  this  time,  and  there  were  also  present  the 
following  wives  and  children:  Mrs.  Linus  Child,  Corning,  Kerruish,  Todd 
and  Woodward;  Miss  Isa  Child,  the  Misses  Corning,  Miss  V.  Todd,  Arthur 
Alvord,  William  Hyde,  Sheldon  Kerruish  (Yale,  '83),  Edward  W.  Potter,  Reid 
Woodbridge  and  Butler  Woodward.  Telegrams  of  greeting  and  good  wishes 
were  received  from  Cal.  Child,  Fitch  and  Shoemaker.  Tim.  Dwight  was 
present  by  invitation,  according  to  unbroken  custom,  and  gave  expression  to 
his  continued  regard  for  and  interest  in  '55.  Stanley  Woodward  presided 
with  geniality  and  effectiveness,  and,  while  no  formal  speeches  were  made, 
succeeded  in  bringing  almost  every  classmate  to  his  feet.  Good-fellowship 
was  spontaneous  and  hearty,  and  the  ladies  proved  themselves  as  good  fel- 
lows as  the  best,  by  remaining  to  the  close.  A  paraphrase  of  a  portion  of 
the  fourth  Georgic  was  read  by  Sterne  Chittenden,  by  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  a  poem  by  Ike  Clarke,  entitled  "  Under  the  Elms."  At  half-past 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  July  ist,  the  meeting  adjourned, 
after  singing  Wheeler's  Parting  Song,  with  three  rousing,  old  time  cheers  for 
the  Class  of  '55. 

June  23,  1885 — The  usual  place  of  meeting,  the  President's  old  Lecture- 
Room  in  the  Lyceum,  received  a  goodly  representation  of  the  Class  of  '55  at 
12  M.  Greetings  were  interchanged,  in  some  cases  not  until  after  a  struggle 
for  recognition,  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  some  of  the  Class  had  seen 
each  other.  In  view  of  the  death  of  Calvin  Child  since  the  last  meeting, 
Parsons  was  added  to  the  Class  Committee,  the  other  members  and  the  Sec- 
retaries being  re  appointed.  Announcement  was  made  that  the  supper  would 
take  place  in  Loomis  Hall,  at  6.30  P.M.,  at  which  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  Class  who  were  in  town  were  invited  and  expected  to  be  present 

About  7  P.M.  the  following  members  of  the  Class,  and  others,  sat  down 
to  the  table:  Parsons,  presiding,  Miller,  Palmer  and  wife,  Potter  and  wife, 
Stetson,  wife  and  son,  Linus  and  Miss  Katie  Child,  Brewster  and  wife,  Andrews, 
wife  and  daughter,  Cruickshanks  and  son,  Cobb,  wife  and  son  (Sanford  E., 
Yale,  '87),  Stan  ton,  Christie,  Woodbridge  and  sister,  Bradley,  Sterne  and  H. 
T.  Chittenden,  Corning,  Johnson,  Seely,  Osborne,  Rockwell,  Bumstead,  Stanley 
Woodward,  P.  H.  Woodward,  Todd  and  Miss  Todd.  Hopkins  also,  who  did 
not  graduate  with  the  Class,  was  present  with  his  wife.  Lyman,  who  was 
present  at  the  noon  meeting,  was  absent  from  the  supper.  A  telegram  of 
greeting  and  regret  was  received  from  Anketell. 
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Supper  over,  the  Class  drew  together.  Then  began  the  flow  of  thought 
and  feeling,  of  information  and  reminiscence,  which  is  always  the  highest 
pleasure  of  these  gatherings.  While  "  Gaudeamus"  was  being  sung,  or  the 
attempt  made  to  sing  it,  our  good  friend  Tim.  Dwight  made  his  entrance 
amid  the  applause  of  the  singers  and  non-singers  alike,  and  subsequently 
made  one  of  his  kindly  and  witty  addresses,  paying  special  attention 
as  usual  to  Stanley  Woodward.  A  beautiful  and  appreciative  tribute 
to  Yardley  was  then  read  by  Johnson,  and  after  singing  the  Hymn 
written  by  Cal.  Child  for  the  meeting  of  1 880,  his  memory  was  also 
honored  by  a  similar  tribute  from  Stanton.  Following  this,  letters  were 
appropriately  read  from  Misses  Kitty  and  Alice  Child,  whom  the  Com- 
mittee had  invited  to  meet  with  the  Class  at  this  time.  Ike  Clarke,  not 
being  able  to  be  present,  had  sent  the  following  poem,  which  was  now  read : 

Past  Noon  I 

For  the  Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  the  Class  of  1855,  Yale  College. 


Past  noon  !     The  sun  rides  high, 
Life's  burden  presses  down  ; 

Eastward  begin  to  lie 

The  shadows,  cool  and  brown. 

Past  noon  !     The  day  goes  by  ! 

Far  are  the  hills  of  morn, 
Faint  echoes  youth's  glad  cry 

On  distant  breezes  borne  ! 

Past  noon  !     A  little  hour 
We  take  from  life's  brief  day, 

Called,  by  Yale's  magic  power, 
Beneath  these  elms  to  stray. 

Past  noon  !     O,  comrade  mine, 
What  has  life  brought  to  thee  ? 

What  stores,   what  gifts  divine, 
Defeat  or  victory  ? 

Past  noon  !     O,   comrades  dear, 
Whose  day  so  soon  was  sped  ! 

Libations  pour  we  here, 
In  honor  to  our  dead. 

Forever,  in  each  heart, 

Your  cherished  mem'ry  dwells, 
At  thoughts  of  you  we  start, 

As  when,   from  far  off  bells, 
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Faint  music  on  the  air, 

Wakes  low  melodious  chords, 
Which  love  would  fain  declare, 

Sweeter  than  spoken  words. 

Past  noon  !     The  busy  hours 

Of  life's  long  day  remain  ! 
To  ply  their  tasks  be  ours, 

Ere  night  makes  labor  vain.* 

*Nv#  yap-fp%erai 

A  letter  was  read  from  CapL  John  D.  Wheeler,  brother  of  our  la- 
mented classmate,  returning  his  thanks  to  the  Committee,  who  had  invited 
him  to  be  present  at  this  gathering,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  joining  us  at  some  future  meeting. 

In  song  and  speech  some  happy  hours  were  spent,  old  memories  re- 
vived, and  kindly  wishes  interchanged,  reports  being  given  of  those  who 
were  absent,  so  far  as  they  had  been  received  by  the  Secretary.  The  Com- 
mittee was  directed  to  enter  into  communication  with  all  the  members  of  the 
Class,  to  ascertain  how  many  of  them  desired  that  a  Record  should  be  pub- 
lished at  this  time,  and  how  much  they  were  willing  to  subscribe  for  such  a 
purpose.  Should  the  response  be  satisfactory,  the  Committee  were  further 
instructed  to  take  steps  to  issue  a  Report  of  the  Class.  In  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  Parting  Song  was  sung  and  the  Class 
adjourned  to  meet  again  in  1890. 
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The  Parting  Song. 

Written    by  William    Wheeler,  in  1858. 


AIR.—"  Good  Bye." 

Farewell,  farewell,  the  golden  sands 

Of  Time  too  quickly  fly ; 
And  throbbing  hearts  and  clasping  hands, 
Ter.  Speak  silently,  Good  bye. 

And  throbbing  hearts  and  clasping  hands, 

Speak  silently,   Good  bye. 

The  story  of  the  fleeting  years, 
The  hopes  that  fired  the  eye ; 

The  golden  dreams,  the  trembling  fears, 
Ter.  Are  told,  and  now,   Good  bye. 

The  golden  dreams,  the  trembling  fears, 
Are  told,  and  now,  Good  bye. 

The  voices  once  to  Memory  dear, 

In  the  old  days  gone  by, 
The  soothing  words  of  kindly  cheer, 
Ter.  Make  sweet  our  last  Good  bye. 

The  soothing  words  of  kindly  cheer, 
Make  sweet  our  last  Good  bye. 

Our  last  Good  bye !   ah,  ne'er  again, 

Can  all  together  meet, 
But  listen  long  and  wait  in  vain, 
Ter.  The  fall  of  absent  feet. 

But  listen  long  and  wait  in  vain, 

The  fall  of  absent  feet. 

Then  one  more  grasp,   a  hearty  one, 
God  bless  you,   boys,   for  aye ; 

And  brightly  on  the  race  you  run, 
Ter.  May  shine  this  last  Good  bye. 

And  brightly  on  the  race  you  run, 
May  shine  this  last  Good  bye. 


THE  GLiASS  RECORD. 
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THE  CLASS  RECORD. 


WILLIAM  DE  WITT  ALEXANDER, 

SURVEYOR-GENERAL  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  KINGDOM,  HONOLULU,  SANDWICH 

ISLANDS. 

A  LEXANDER  was  born  at  Honolulu,  April  2,  1833.  Of  his  parents  he 
•**•  writes : 

"My  father  was  the  Rev.  Wm.  Patterson  Alexander,  born  July  25,  1805, 
at  Paris,  Kentucky.  His  father  moved,  in  early  times,  from  the  Valley  of 
Virginia  into  Kentucky.  The  family  is  Scotch-Irish,  from  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, true  blue  Presbyterian  and  Henry  Clay  Whigs.  My  father  studied  at 
Centre  College,  Kentucky,  and  afterwards  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, where  he  was  a  classmate  of  Rev.  Wm.  Thomson  (author  of  "  The 
Land  and  the  Book,")  and  of  Rev.  Richard  Armstrong  and  Rev.  Sheldon 
Dibble,  who  were  afterwards  missionaries  to  these  islands.  He  was  married 
October  25th,  1831,  and  soon  afterwards  sailed  for  these  Islands,  where  he 
labored  till  his  death,  August,  1884,  except  six  months  in  the  Marquesas  in 
1833.  There  was  much  in  his  character  in  common  with  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  combined  with  the  most  profound  and  unaffected  piety.  No  man 
in  the  islands  was  so  universally  loved  and  revered  and  trusted. 

"  My  mother's  maiden  name  was  Mary  Ann  McKinney,  of  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania  She  was  born  January  6,  1810,  and  grew  up  in  the  church  of 
Rev.  Wm.  De  Witt,  D.D.,  of  Harrisburg,  who  was  a  sort  of  god-father  to 
me,  and  whose  kindness  I  can  never  forget.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  she  is 
living  (1887)  and  in  good  health,  with  her  married  daughters  on  the  Island 
of  Maui.  She  is  of  Scotch  descent  like  my  father. 

Alexander  entered  the  class  in  Sophomore  year,  September  15,  1852. 
After  graduation  he  engaged  in  teaching,  as  tutor  in  Beloit  College,  Wis- 
consin, 1855-6,  then  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Stevens,  New 
York  City,  1857,  where  he  also  pursued  the  study  of  Hebrew.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1857,  ne  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  take  the  post  of  Professor 
of  Greek  in  Oahu  College.  In  1864  he  became  President  of  the  College  and 
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continued  in  this  position  till  1871,  teaching  "the  greatest  variety  of  studies, 
from  Thucydides  to  Arithmetic  and  English  Grammar."  In  1871  he  was  ap- 
pointed Surveyor-General  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds.  He  was  also,  1887,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  of  State  and 
Knight  Companion  of  the  Order  of  Kalakaua.  He  has  printed  "  A  Short 
Synopsis  of  Hawaiian  Grammar,"  1864;  a  "Review  of  a  Pastoral  Address  by 
the  RL  Rev.  J.  N.  Staley,  D.D.,  Reformed  Catholic  Bishop  of  Honolulu, 
containing  a  Reply  to  some  of  his  charges  against  the  American  Protestant 
Mission  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,"  1865;  a  Quarter  Century  Historical  Pam- 
phlet in  1866;  "a  set  of  Geodetical  Tables  and  Formulae,  adapted  to  their 
particular  survey,"  1871  ;  has  written  many  articles  for  newspapers  and 
literary  societies,  "  Social  Science  clubs,"  etc.,  some  of  which  have  been 
printed,  e.g.,  an  article  in  the  "Hawaiian  Monthly"  of  April,  1884,  on  the 
"  Overthrow  of  the  Tabu  System  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands." 

"  Lately  I  have  prepared  an  adaptation  of  a  Temperance  Physiology  in 
the  Hawaiian  language,  which  is  being  printed  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York.  I  have  the  job  on  my  hands  of  preparing  a  school  history  of  these 
Islands,  in  English,  for  the  Government  Schools,  but  find  it  a  difficult  and 
delicate  task. 

"  In  regard  to  my  work  here,  it  is  a  "  cadastral "  survey  of  the  Islands, 
based  on  a  geodetic  survey.  We  have  published  large  wall  maps  of  Oahu  and 
Maui,  and  the  map  of  Hawaii  is  being  engraved  by  Julius  Bien  &  Co.,  N.Y.  Mr. 
E.  D.  Preston  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  is  now  assisting  us  by  taking  a  series 
of  "  Latitudes  of  precision,"  etc.  In  October,  1884,  with  my  colleague,  L.  Aholo, 
I  attended  the  International  Meridian  Conference  at  Washington,  as  delegate 
from  Hawaii." 

Address  (1887),  Honolulu,  Oahu,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Married,  July  18,  1860,  at  Lahaina,  to  Miss  Abigail  Charlotte  Baldwin,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Dwight  Baldwin,  missionary  at  that  place. 

Children:    All  living,  1887  : 

1.  WM.  DOUGLAS  ALEXANDER,   Born  May  26,  1861. 

2.  ARTHUR  CHAMBERS  ALEXANDER,   Born  August  22,  1863. 

3.  HENRY  EDWARD  MANSFIELD  ALEXANDER,  Born  June   10,  1868. 

4.  MARY  CHARLOTTE  ALEXANDER,   Born  January  2,  1874. 

5.  AGNES  BALDWIN  ALEXANDER,  Born  July  21,  1875. 

Arthur  Chambers  Alexander  entered  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  in  1885,  and 
graduated  in  1888. 
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CHARLES  JAMES  FOX  ALLEN, 
MERCHANT  AND  MANUFACTURER,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

A  LLEN  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  August  14,  1834,  and  entered  Freshman 
•**•  with  the  Class  in  1851.  He  pursued  a  general  course  of  study,  in 
Boston,  1855-56,  and  taught  in  Providence,  La,  1856-58.  He  entered  the 
Harvard  Law  School  in  September,  1858,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the 
Summer  of  1859,  an&  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  in 
November  of  the  same  year.  In  July,  1862,  he  received  the  commission  of 
Additional  Paymaster,  U.  S.  Army,  which  office,  with  the  rank  of  Major,  he 
held  till  the  latter  part  of  1865,  serving  wholly  in  the  Southwest.  Since  1865 
he  has  been  engaged  in  mercantile  and  manufacturing  business,  as  an  iron 
merchant,  in  the  firm  of  W.  B.  Belknap  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.  Has  for 
"  winter  occupation  a  stock  farm  at  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  and  an  orange  grove  at 
Port  Orange,  Fla." 

Address,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Married,  June    6,    1865,   to    Miss   Carrie  Belknap,   daughter  of  W.   B.   Belknap,   of 
Louisville,   Ky. 
Children  : 

1.  WILLIAM  BELKNAP  ALLEN,   Born  December  10,    1867. 

2.  LAFON  ALLEN,   Born  August  2,  1871. 

3.  ETHEL  ALLEN,   Born  January  12,    1873. 

4.  CHARLES  WILLIS  ALLEN,   Born  March   12,    1877. 

5.  ARTHUR  DWIGHT  ALLEN,  Born  May  25,  1879, 

William  Belknap  Allen  entered  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  in  1886. 


FREDERICK  ALVORD, 

CLERGYMAN,  CANTON  CENTRE,  CONN. 

A  LVORD  was  born  in  Bolton,  Tolland  County,  Conn.,  December  5,  1828. 
**  His  "  father's  name  was  Martin  Alvord.  He  was  a  farmer,  born  and 
always  lived  in  the  town  of  Bolton.  He  died  September  7,  1850,  aged  62 
years.  He  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Saul  Alvord,  for  many  years  a  famous 
hotel  keeper  in  Bolton.  His  father,  my  great  grandfather,  was  Deacon  Saul 
Alvord,  who  removed  from  Northampton,  Mass.,  to  Bolton  about  the  year 
1760.  He  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  of  Alexander  Alvord, 
who  was  born  in  Somerset  County,  England,  in  1620;  settled  in  Windsor, 
Conn.,  and  in  1661  moved  to  Northampton,  Mass.  He  married  Mary  Vose, 
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daughter  of  Richard  Vose,  who  came  to  Dorchester,  Mass.,  about  1620,  with 
Rev.  John  Warham,  and  in  1635  accompanied  him  with  the  body  of  his 
Church  to  Windsor,  Conn. 

"  My  mother's  name  was  Martha  Burleigh  Clark.  She  was  born 
in  Rochester,  N.  H.,  and  died  in  Bolton,  September,  1870,  aged  72  years. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Clark,  Esq.,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1785,  and  died  in  1828,  aged  69  years.  He  was  a  lawyer 
by  profession,  and  before  entering  college  served  for  a  time  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

"  I  spent  the  first  eighteen  years  of  my  life  upon  the  farm,  attending 
school  in  the  winter.  I  then  began  to  fit  for  college  at  an  academy  then 
recently  opened  in  Manchester,  Conn.  The  two  succeeding  winters  I  taught 
district  schools.  In  the  autumn  of  1849  I  connected  myself  with  the  Academy 
at  Monson,  Mass.,  then  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Hammond, 
where  I  remained  two  years  completing  my  preparation  for  college.  In  1851 
I  entered  the  freshman  class  of  Yale  College,  and  graduated  in  1855.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  I  was  engaged  for  three  months  as  assistant 
teacher  in  an  academy  at  North  Scituate,  R.  I.  At  the  close  of  my  engage- 
ment 1  immediately  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  East  Windsor  Hill, 
Conn. — since  removed  to  Hartford,  and  known  as  the  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary — from  which  I  graduated  in  1857.  I  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Hartford  Fourth  Association,  at  Bloomfield,  Conn.,  September  23,  1857. 

"  In  September,  1857,  I  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in 
Byfield,  Mass.,  but,  without  settlement,  supplied  it  until  the  following  April. 
On  July  21,  1858,  I  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  at  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.,  and  dismissed,  on  account  of  broken  health,  November  5,  1860.  I 
lived  at  Monson,  Mass.,  at  the  home  of  my  wife's  parents,  from  November, 
1860,  until  1866,  during  which  time  I  preached  as  my  health  would  allow, 
successively  in  Ludlow,  Mass.,  West  Stafford,  Conn.,  and  in  Walpole,  N.  H., 
the  latter  church  inviting  me  to  become  its  pastor,  but  circumstances  obliged 
me  to  decline. 

"  My  stay  of  six  years  in  Monson  was  occasioned  by  the  age  and 
feebleness  of  my  wife's  parents,  who  were  living  alone  and  needed  our  pres- 
ence and  care.  After  their  death  I  was  settled  in  Darien,  Conn.,  December 
26,  1866,  and  was  dismissed  June  8,  1869,  to  accept  a  call  from  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  where  I  was  installed  July  6,  1869. 
I  was  dismissed  May  I,  1883,  my  pastorate  covering  nearly  fourteen  years. 
Soon  after  I  removed  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  I  resided  more  than  a 
year,  supplying  different  churches.  The  first  of  April,  1885,  I  took  charge 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Canton  Centre,  Conn. — the  same  church 
that  called  me  to  its  pastorate  in  1857— where  I  am  still  laboring  (December, 
1886)  as  acting  pastor." 
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Alvord  has  published  a  "  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Dun- 
stable,  now  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,"  also  a  "His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Congregational  Church  and  Parish  of  Canton  Centre, 
formerly  West  Simsbury,"  beside  a  number  of  sermons  delivered  on  funeral 
occasions,  and  occasional  articles  in  the  newspapers.  In  1887  he  had  an 
article  in  the  New  Englander  and  Yale  Review,  entitled  "  The  Bible — shall  we 
take  it  as  we  find  it  or  as  we  like  it?"  A  tract  by  him,  "The  Church  and 
Church  Going,"  has  been  widely  circulated. 

Address  (1887,)  Canton  Centre,   Conn. 

Married,  October  21,  1857,  to  Miss  Susan  Gridley  Ely,  daughter  of  Rev.  Alfred  Ely, 
D.D.,  (for  more  than  sixty  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Monson,  Mass.) 

Children  : 

1.  SUSAN    GRIDLEY    ALVORD,    born    at    Chicopee    Falls,    Mass.,    April    25,    1860  ; 

educated  at  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  and  married  in  April,  1882, 
to  Rev.  Willis  D.  Leland,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  now  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  North  Weymouth,  Mass. 

2.  ALFRED   ELY  ALVORD,   born  at  Monson,  Mass.,  July  i,  1862;  graduated  at  Am- 

herst  College  in  1884;  since  then  engaged  in  teaching. 

3.  ANDREW  PORTER  ALVORD,  born    in    Monson,  Mass.,  August   13,  1864,  graduated 

at  Amherst  College,  June,    1887. 

4.  RALPH   FLYNT   ALVORD,  born   in    Monson,   Mass.,  October  16,  1866  ;  preparing 

for  business  life. 

5.  MARTHA    CLARK    ALVORD,   born   in    Darien,  Conn.,  January    n,    1869;  now   a 

member  of  the  Wheaton  Female  Seminary,  Norton,   Mass. 


JUDSON  BOARDMAN  ANDREWS, 

PHYSICIAN,  N.  Y.  STATE  ASYLUM,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

A  NDREWS  writes :  "  My  father's  name  was  Jesse  Andrews,  Jr.  His 
*1  family  was  descended  from  William  Andrews,  an  early  settler  in  the 
New  Haven  Colony  who  sailed  from  Hampsworth,  England,  in  April,  1635, 
in  the  ship  "James,"  from  London. 

"  On  the  4th  of  June,  1639,  he  was  chosen  one  of  twelve  to  select  the 
seven  pillars  of  the  church,  to  order  its  foundation.  He  was  one  of  the  63 
who  met  in  Elder  Robert  Newman's  barn,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  Noah 
Webster's  place,  and  formed  the  constitution  of  Quinnipiac,  or  New  Haven 
Colony."  He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade  and  occupation.  In  1644  he  contracted 
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to  build  and  finish  the  first  meeting  house  of  New  Haven,  and  some  of  his  tools 
brought  from  England  are  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  He  sub- 
sequently kept  the  ordinary  (tavern)  by  election  of  the  free-holders.  He  was 
the  progenitor  of  a  numerous  race,  industrious  and  respectable.  His  imme- 
diate family  consisted  of  six  children. 

"  My  mother's  maiden  name  was  Mary  Jenette  Bradley.  She  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  a  brother  of  Elihu  Yale,  founder  of  Yale  College. 

"I  was  born  in  North  Haven,  Conn.,  April  25,  1834.  This  was  the 
home  of  my  parents,  grand-parents,  and  more  remote  ancestors  on  both  sides 
of  the  family.  From  birth  I  was  devoted  to  the  ministry,  and  especially  to 
the  missionary  field,  as  evidenced  by  the  name  Judson,  from  the  celebrated 
Baptist  missionary,  and  Boardman  from  a  clerical  friend  of  my  father's.  My 
earliest  school  days  were  spent  under  the  tutelage  of  my  father,  who  kept 
the  school  of  the  district  in  the  winter  season.  He  was  a  good  disciplinarian, 
and  it  has  always  been  my  impression  that  I  received  a  degree  of  attention 
which  should  have  been  more  generally  distributed. 

"  At  ten  years  of  age  I  was  sent  to  a  private  school  kept  by  an  old 
graduate  of  Yale,  and  immediately  introduced  to  the  more  advanced  studies 
of  Latin  and  Algebra.  After  two  years  of  satisfactory  progress  at  school,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  for  me  to  aid  in  my  own  support,  and  I  was  placed 
as  an  errand  boy  in  a  dry  goods  house,  but  after  a  few  months'  service  was 
sent  home  with  a  note  to  my  father,  informing  him  that  my  taste  was  more 
for  books  and  reading  than  for  business,  and  advising  that  I  be  sent  to  Col- 
lege. The  proprietor  thereupon  summarily  discharged  me  from  the  store. 
The  whole  difficulty  arose  from  my  reading,  at  leisure  intervals,  a  history  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  I  became  deeply  absorbed.  This  advice  to  send 
me  to  college  was  finally  acted  upon,  but  not  until  the  most  important  years 
of  my  life  for  preparatory  study— from  12  to  16 — had  been  lost.  At  the  age 
of  17  I  was  so  far  prepared  for  college  as  to  pass  successfully  the  entrance 
examination,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1855.  The  four  years  of 
college  life,  with  its  successes  and  reverses,  its  pleasures  and  discourage- 
ments, are  an  open  book  to  my  classmates. 

"  My  parents,  especially  my  father,  during  all  the  years  of  my  student 
life,  retained  the  determination  to  see  me  settled  in  the  ministry,  and  suffered 
a  great  disappointment  in  my  decision  to  seek  another  field  of  labor,  though 
he  subsequently  became  fully  reconciled  to  my  choice.  I  taught  school 
until  the  fall  of  1857,  when  I  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  teaching  again  in  the  following  spring  in 
the  Jonesville  Academy  in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Stillwater  and 
Mechanicsville  in  i8S9-'6o  and  a  part  of  1861." 

"  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  enlist, 
which  I  did,  after  teaching  through  the  summer  term,  in  September,  1861,  in 
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the  77th  N.  Y.  Vol's.  Succeeded  in  raising  men  enough,  in  Mechanicsville, 
to  form  a  company,  by  consolidation  with  another  partly  formed,  and  was 
chosen  captain,  October  I2th,  1861.  I  continued  in  the  service  till  July, 
1862,  when,  on  account  of  having  contracted  the  chronic  diarrhea,  and  being 
dissatisfied  with  promotions  made  in  the  regiment,  I  resigned  and  returned  to 
New  Haven.  Attended  a  second  course  of  medical  lectures  in  New  Haven 
(first  course  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  1857-58),  and  was  graduated  as  an 
M.  D.  in  June,  1863.  Went  to  Philadelphia,  entering  the  Germantown  Hos- 
pital, as  Med.  Cadet,  and  remained  there  till  July,  1863,  when  I  returned 
to  New  Haven.  Passed  my  examination  as  Asst.  Surgeon  in  the  Conn.  Vol. 
force,  and  was  assigned  to  the  igth  Conn.,  then  doing  garrison  duty  near 
Alexandria,  Va.  In  December  of  the  same  year  the  regiment  was  changed 
from  Infantry  to  Heavy  Artillery,  and  filled  up  to  the  maximum  of  1850  men. 
In  May,  1864,  with  the  other  artillery  regiments,  we  were  ordered  to  the 
front  and  joined  the  6th  Corps  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  As  Captain  in 
the  77th  N.  Y.,  I  participated  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  the  battles 
of  the  Peninsula.  As  Asst  Surg.,  1  was  present  in  the  following:  Cold  Har- 
bor, June  I ;  Petersburg,  June  22 ;  Opequan,  Fisher's  Hill,  Cedar  Creek, 
Hatcher's  Run,  Fort  Fisher,  March  25  ;  Petersburg,  April  2,  Little  Sailor's 
Creek,  April  6,  and  the  capture  of  Lee's  Army,  April  gih.  The  term  of 
my  service  was  spent  almost  entirely  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  Mustered  out 
of  the  service  September  5,  1865.  February,  1866,  located  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  No.  142  Bridge  Street,  Bridesburg,  Philadelphia.  April,  1866, 
removed  to  New  Haven." 

In  June,  1867,  Andrews  received  the  appointment  of  Third  Assistant 
Physician  in  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  was  appointed 
Second  Assistant  in  July,  1868,  and  First  Assistant  in  October,  1871.  On 
the  completion  of  the  new  State  Asylum  at  Buffalo,  he  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  that  institution  June  17,  1880,  where  he  still  remains.  It  is  his 
intention  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  this  work  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged  lor  twenty-two  years.. 

Andrews,  beside  his  commissions  in  the  army,  is  "  a  member  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion;  of  the  33d  degree  of  Masonry;  a 
permanent  member  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society ;  a  founder  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Association;  an  ex-President  of  the  Erie 
County  Medical  Society,  and  of  the  Section  of  Psychological  Medicine  and 
Nervous  diseases,  in  the  Ninth  International  Medical  Congress,  held  in 
Washington  in  September,  1887,  and  Prof,  of  Psychological  Medicine  in  the 
Buffalo  Medical  College." 

In  addition  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  asylum,  and  several  years  editorial 
work  upon  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  on  which  subject  he  has  come 
to  be  an  authority,  he  has  contributed  a  number  of  articles  upon  professional 
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topics,  especially  therapeutics,  to  the  medical  press,  written  several  addresses 
(or  public  occasions,  and  edited  a  memorial  volume  of  the  late  Hon.  Samuel 
Campbell  of  New  York  Mills. 

Of  the  record  above  given,  he  says : 

"This  enumeration  of  the  principal  facts  of  one's  history  is  but  a  scant 
showing  for  thirty  years  of  active  life,  and  poorly  represents  the  constant, 
arduous  work  performed.  This  has  left  its  record  upon  the  heart  and  char- 
acter, and  cannot  be  portrayed  in  words. 

I  would  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  excellent  health  and  have  been 
prospered  in  every  way.  My  life  has  been  one  full  of  care  and  responsi- 
bility, but  likewise  full  of  joy  and  happiness  in  my  domestic  relations. 
Youthful  life  and  feelings  contend  successfully  with  advancing  years,  and 
1  look  forward  with  the  hope  of  being  long  spared  to  labor  for  the  cause 
of  humanity  which  is  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  world." 

"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Address  (1889),   N.    Y.    State  Asylum,   Buffalo,   N,    Y. 

Married,  December  27,  1871,  at  New  York  Mills,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  to 
Miss  Agnes  Sinclair  Campbell,  daugther  of  Samuel  and  Agnes  Campbell. 

Children  : 

1.  MARY  CAMPBELL  ANDREWS,    Born   June    19,    1875. 

2.  AGNES    SINCLAIR    ANDREWS,    Born   September    15,    1878- 

Died   October   22,    1882. 


JOHN   ANKETELL, 
CLERGYMAN,  28  WEST  I$TH  STREET,  N.  Y.   CITY. 

ANKETELL  was  born  at  39  Elm  Street,  "under  the  shadow  of  Yale 
*»  College,"  March  8,  1835.  Of  his  parents,  &c.,  he  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing information : 

"  My  father's  name  was  John,  second  son  of  William  Anketell,  of  the 
Estate  of  Dungillick,  County  Monaghan,  Ireland,  the  twentieth  in  direct 
descent  from  Roger  Ancketel,  of  Ancketel  Place,  Shaftesbury,  England,  A.D. 
1245,  who  was  of  Norman  origin  and  descent.  My  mother's  name  was 
Abigail  Augusta  Mills,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  Mills,  Chief  Judge  of 
the  County  Court,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  founder  of  the  City  of  San- 
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dusky,  Ohio,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Rev.  Jedediah  Mills,  a  prominent 
Congregational  divine  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut." 

He  entered  the  class  as  a  Freshman,  July  29,  1851.  After  graduation 
he  studied  theology  at  New  Haven  and  .Andover,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
March  4,  1857.  From  August  1857  to  July  1858,  he  was  in  Europe,  studying 
theology  and  medicine.  Returning  in  1858,  he  studied  theology  and  medi- 
cine in  New  Haven  and  Andover.  He  soon  after  "renounced  Congrega- 
tionalism, and  conformed  to  that  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  known  as 
the  Protestant  Episcopal."  He  was  confirmed  by  Bishop  Williams,  by  whom 
also  he  was  made  Deacon  and  Priest,  and  has  served  several  parishes  — 
Christ  Church,  Eastport,  Me.;  St  Luke's,  Darien,  Conn.;  St.  Paul's,  Wind- 
ham,  Conn.;  St.  James,  Winsted,  Conn.;  St.  Mark's,  Newcastle,  N.  Y.,  and 
others.  Has  been  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  N.  T.  Exegesis  in  the  Seabury 
Divinity  School,  Faribault,  Minn.,  and  Chaplain  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  New 
York,  1886. 

Anketell  has  "  published  innumerable  articles  in  magazines  and  papers, 
religious  and  secular,"  among  them  a  series  on  Latin  Hymnody,  with  speci- 
mens and  metrical  translations.  Among  pamphlets  from  his  pen  are  "A 
Discourse  on  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Death  of  John  Calvin,"  (1864)  and 
"  The  Constitution  of  Connecticut — Its  Past,  Its  Present  and  Its  Future," 
(1872).  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  Centennial  Poem  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Capture  of  Major  Andre  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  1780-1880,  and  of  the 
"Inauguration  Hymn,"  for  the  Inauguration  of  President  Cleveland,  accepted 
and  published  in  the  official  programme.  In  October,  1886,  he  received  the 
prize  of  fifty  dollars,  offered  by  the  Church  Eclectic,  for  the  best  essay  on 
"Marriage  and  Its  Impediments." 

Address  (1887),  28    West  i$th  Street,  New   York  City. 

Married,     April    24,    1860,    in    St.    Thomas'    Church,  New    Haven,  to    Miss  Mary 
Louisa  Butterfield,   daughter  of  Joseph  D.   and  Susan  M.   Butterfield,  of  Montrose,   Pa. 
Children  : 

1.  JOHN    WILLIAMS    ANKETELL,   Born  at  Darien,   February  24,1861. 

Died  April  9,    1861. 

2.  MARY    AUGUSTA    ANKETELL,   Born  at  Glastenbury,  February  9,  1862. 

3.  THOMAS  JACKSON  ANKETELL,   Born  at  Wiridham,  May  14,    1864. 
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WILLIAM  LEDYARD  AVERY, 

LAWYER,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

A  VERY  was  born  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  Nov.  21,  1833.  He  was  the  son  of 
**  John  Coleman  Avery  and  Lydia  (Robinson)  Avery.  His  father  was 
born  at  Groton,  Conn.,  in  1792  (being  the  child  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth 
Avery).  His  mother  was  born  at  Chestnut  Hill,  near  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
in  1801  (being  the  child  of  John  and  Martha  Robinson). 

Avery  entered  the  class  in  Sophomore  year,  from  Cincinnati,  Sept. 
30,  1852.  After  graduation  he  studied  law  in  Cincinnati,  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  June,  1857,  and  continued  to  reside  there,  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 

He  was  mustered  into  the  U.  S.  Military  Service  October,  1862. 
"  Commissioned  by  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  Captain  of  Ohio  Vol.  Inf.,  No- 
vember, 1862;  commissioned  by  the  President,  Captain  and  Aide-de-Camp 
U.  S.  Vol.  October,  1863;  promoted  to  be  Major  and  Aide-de-Camp,  1864; 
Brevet.  Lieut  Col.,  March  25,  1865."  Was  in  the  battles  of  "  Chicamauga," 
"Mission  Ridge"  in  front  of  Chattanooga,  "Fort  Gaines "  and  "Fort 
Morgan,"  at  the  mouth  of  Mobile  Bay,  "Spanish  Fort"  and  "  Blakeley," 
before  the  City  of  Mobile.  Served  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Northern 
Georgia,  Southern  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Texas.  Was  mustered 
out  August  29,  1865,  with  the  rank  of  Major  and  A.  D.  C,  U.  S.  Vol's.,  and 
Brevet  Lieut.-Colonel.  He  then  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Was  "  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Hamilton  County, 
Ohio,  from  Feb.  9,  1871,  to  the  resignation  of  the  office,  October,  1884." 

Address  (April,  1888),  24   Wiggins  Block,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Married,  January  5,  1878,  to  Mrs.  Johanna  Buddemeyer  at  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  and  Catherine  Ummethun. 

Children  : 

1.  ETHEL  AVERY,       Born  November  5,    1878. 

2.  COLEMAN  AVERY,  Born  February  22,    1880. 
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ADOLPHE    BAILEY, 

BORN,  VERMILLIONVILLE,  LA.,  MAY,  1832,  DIED  JUNE  28,  1880. 
Memorial  Sketch  by  I.  E.  Clarke. 

WHEN  Adolphe  Bailey  first  made  his  appearance  under  the  New  Haven 
Elms  it  was  clear  to  the  most  careless  observer  that  here  was  a  new  type 
of  the  Yale  Student,  if  not  of  the  "  genus  homo,"  nor  did  a  closer  acquaintance 
serve  to  diminish  the  impression.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  came  from  the 
South — he  had  that  much,  at  least,  in  common  with  the  fellows  from  that 
section,  but  this  wanderer  from  the  Louisiana  lowlands  had  much  more  that 
was  not  common  to  the  youth  ot  his  own  section,  or  of  any  other !  Here  was 
an  individual !  With  his  flashing  eyes,  his  long  hair,  his  untamed  movements, 
his  resonant  voice,  his  vehement  gestures — for  he  had  all  the  expressive  sign 
language  instinctive  to  the  Latin  races — he  moved  among  the  towns-people 
and  the  students  a  striking  and  peculiar  figure.  There  was,  withal,  about 
him  a  certain  haughty  pride  that  successfully  repelled  undue  familiarity  ;  no  one 
took  liberties  with  Bailey.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  personal 
freedom.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  Patrick  Henry  to  have  been  some  such  a 
person,  or  that  we  saw  amongst  us  a  living  impersonation  of  the  young  dis- 
ciples of  Rousseau  and  Mirabeau  when,  in  Paris,  first  the  modern  spirit  of 
Liberty  awoke  ! 

What  a  talker  he  was  !  How  those  old  hours  about  the  table  at  good  Mrs. 
Cone's  (on  the  corner  of  College  and  Crown  Streets)  come  back  to  me,  with 
their  memories  of  table  talk  unmatched  in  life's  later  history — talks  there  in 
which  Edward  C.  Billings,  Charlton  Lewis,  and  Wayne  MacVeagh,  of  the  class 
of '53,  then  juniors,  and  Adolphe  Bailey,  Bill  Barnes,  Calvin  and  Linus  Child, 
Alex.  Lyon,  and  I  think,  for  a  short  time,  Stanley  Woodward,  of  our  own  class, 
then  only  freshmen,  took  part !  What  a  galaxy  of  brilliant  boys,  and  boys  too, 
whose  after  history  has  fully  justified  the  brilliance  of  their  promise  ! 

During  those  talks,  which  kept  us  lingering  about  the  board  more  than 
an  hour  three  times  each  day,  we  took  little  heed  of  any  lapse  of  time,  or  of 
eatables.  What  torrents  of  eloquence,  of  invective,  of  sarcasm,  what  flashes  of 
wit  did  not  Bailey  pour  forth  ; — nor  were  the  others  silent ! 

By  the  professors  and  tutors,  no  less  than  by  students  and  towns- 
people, this  new  student  was  recognized  as  out  of  the  common.  His  au- 
dacity, his  originality,  and  his  indifference  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  must 
many  times  have  amazed  and  fretted  them,  but  he  was  able  and  he  was  in- 
teresting, and  he  stayed  in  college — much  I  fancy  to  their  amazement  in 
their  moments  of  reflection — while  gradually  a  store  of  anecdotes  relating  to 
his  official  interviews  with  the  college  authorities  accumulated.  Underneath 
all  his  peculiarities  there  lay  solid  strata  of  character  and  integrity.  The 
recognition  of  these  by  the  higher  authorities  of  the  college  undoubtedly 
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explains  their  toleration  of  his  eccentricities.  To  the  few  who  knew  him 
intimately  there  was  shown  a  phase  of  his  character  wholly  unsuspected  by 
mere  acquaintances;  there  was  a  sensitive  nature  hidden  under  an  affecta- 
tion of  disdain ;  there  was  a  tender  affection  for  his  mother  that  was  beau- 
tiful ;  there  was  perception  of  the  high  truth  of  the  equality  of  human 
rights  and  devotion  to  it,  despite  the  fact  that  in  his  home  such  devotion 
would  be  held  degrading  ; — for  Bailey,  although  from  Louisiana,  was  a  dis- 
believer in,  a  hater  of,  slavery.  He  was  a  lover  of  Freedom— not  only  for 
his  own  race,  but  for  all  races — he  was  an  abolitionist !  The  time  came 
when  this  boyish  sentiment  was  tested  in  the  fiery  crucible,  and  when  tested 
it  came  out  pure  gold ! 

Chosen  by  his  classmates  to  deliver  the  class  valedictory  address,  the 
last  personal  association  that  most  of  them  have  with  him  is  probably  con- 
nected with  that  occasion.  The  printed  address  justifies  the  wisdom  of  the  class 
in  selecting  him  for  that  duty  and  demonstrates  his  claim  to  intellectual  ability. 
But  why  are  these  reminiscences  revived?  It  is,  alas,  because  our  classmate  is 
no  more ;  and  the  writer  would  fain  recall  to  the  memories  of  his  bojnsh  friends 
the  personality  of  the  man  as  he  then  was,  and  show  how  the  traits  in- 
dicated in  the  boy  were  grandly  developed  in  the  character  of  the  man. 
Bailey  had  no  less  of  individuality  and  was  no  less  distinguished  in  the  great 
world,  than  he  was  in  our  little  college  community.  That  almost  intolerant 
independence  which,  perhaps,  offended  many  then  who  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  man  behind  his  manners,  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  the 
times  that  tried  men's  souls  came  to  him.  When  we  met  together  on  the 
night  of  June  3Oth,  1880,  to  celebrate  our  25th  anniversary,  it  was  a  subject 
of  thankful  congratulation  that  death  had  so  spared  our  number — only  one  of 
our  classmates  (Hyde)  having  passed  to  the  Silent  Land  since  our  last  reunion 
— but,  even  as  we  spoke,  the  passing  bell  was  tolling  the  funeral  of  Adolphe 
Bailey  in  far  off  Louisiana.* 

He  died  at  noon  on  Monday,  June  28,  1880,  after  a  painful  sickness. 
He  had  long  been  a  sufferer,  but  his  indomitable  energy  kept  him  at  his 
work,  and  he  was  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  when  he  was  forced 
to  yield  to  ths  malady  which  had  so  long  assailed  him. 


*Alas !  the  ink  had  hardly  dried  upon  the  page  ere  the  public  prints  announced  the  sudden  death 
of  the  distinguished  U.  S.  District  Attorney  of  Connecticut,  Hon.  Calvin  G.  Child,  whom  his  classmates 
knew  as  one  of  the  truest  of  friends,  the  most  charming  of  companions,  and  the  best  of  men. 

Before  these  pages  were  placed  in  the  printer's  hands  came  the  sad  news  of  the  equally  sudden  death, 
in  New  York  City,  of  our  classmate,  Augustus  B.  Fitch,  Esq.,  who,  when  last  seen  by  the  writer,  early 
in  August  of  this  year,  seemed  in  perfect  health,  and  expressed  his  great  regret  that  he  had  been  unex- 
pectedly kept  from  our  reunion.  It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  present  that  telegrams  were 
received  and  read  at  the  table  from  both  Child  and  Fitch. 

Another  sudden  death  occurred  early  in  August,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  not  be  without  a  mel- 
ancholy interest  to  many  of  our  classmates,  that  of  James  Lanman  Harmar,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  only 
brother  and  last  surviving  member  of  the  family  of  our  loved  and  long  lamented  classmate,  "Joe  Harmar." 
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Adolphe  Bailey  was  born  at  Vermillionville,  Louisiana,  in  May,  1832. 
His  father  was  from  Tennessee,  and  his  mother  was  either  herself  a  native  of 
sunny  France  or  the  child  of  French  parents.  Much  that  seemed  to  his  college 
associates  so  peculiar  was  doubtless  due  to  his  French  extraction  and  especially 
to  his  family  training ;  for,  in  some  sections  of  Louisiana,  and  in  some  com- 
munities there,  there  exists  more  of  the  distinctively  French  foreign  element 
than  the  American  visitor  or  resident  commonly  comes  in  contact  with  in 
Paris  itself.  Creole  Louisiana  is  still  a  province  of  La  Belle  France. 

Bailey  fitted  for  college  by  reading  at  home.  He  had  had  from  his 
tenth  to  his  twelfth  year  two  years'  schooling  in  a  boarding  school,  and 
passed  one  year  subsequently  in  a  Jesuit  college,  against  the  discipline  of 
which  he  revolted  and  returned  home.  Here  he  fitted  himself  for  Yale,  with 
little  other  supervision  than  that  of  his  devoted  mother.  Such  at  least  is  my 
recollection.  As  a  matter  of  course  his  preparation  was  rather  different 
from  that  of  those  of  his  classmates  who  had  been  drilled  in  the  defined 
courses  of  Andover  and  Easthampton,  and  those  who  heard  his  colloquies 
with  his  examiners — Professor  Hadley,  for  instance — or  who  heard  his  de- 
scription of  the  scenes  that  took  place  during  his  examination  for  admission 
to  college,  were  both  amused  and  amazed.  However,  the  earnestness  and 
evident  ability  of  the  boy  interested  the  professor  and  he  was  admitted.  To 
his  college  career  sufficient  allusion  has  been  made.  After  graduating,  he 
returned  to  his  home  in  Louisiana,  studied  medicine  for  a  year,  then  taught 
school  and  studied  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1858. 

The  secession  movement  in  1 860-61  found  him  filling  the  position  of 
official  translator  of  laws  to  the  legislature  of  his  native  State ;  all  laws 
then  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  were  officially  published  both  in 
French  and  English. 

When  it  was  clear  that  the  secession  of  the  State  was  un  fait  accompli, 
Bailey  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  stern  alternative  but,  unlike  too 
many  throughout  the  South  who  had  believed  themselves  to  be  union  men, 
he  did  not  hesitate.  He  instantly  resigned  his  official  position.  He  was 
determined  not  to  bear  arms  against  his  country's  flag.  How  he  evaded  the 
conscriptions  I  do  not  know.  When  the  fortune  of  war  took  me  to  New 
Orleans  with  the  Union  army  under  General  Banks,  I  found  Bailey  there 
engaged  in  teaching,  as  principal  of  the  High  School  (the  Union  authorities 
having  at  once  opened  and  provided  for  the  public  schools)  and  busy  in  the 
study  of  the  civil  law  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  leading  French  lawyers  of 
the  city. 

Bailey's  welcome  was  cordial  and  we  saw  something  of  each  other 
from  time  to  time,  though  he  was  a  hard  student  and  never  a  social  man. 
His  instructor,  a  high  authority,  had  a  great  opinion  of  Bailey's  abilities 
and  used  often  to  prophesy  to  me  his  distinguished  success  at  the  Bar. 
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Dr.  Bonzano,  at  that  time  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Mint,  himself  one  of 
the  few  Union  men  who  hud  withstood  to  the  end  the  whirlwind  of  seces- 
sion, was  his  intimate  and  devoted  friend. 

When,  in  the  progress  of  reconstruction  of  the  State  government,  a 
constitutional  convention  was  held  in  1864,  Adolphe  Bailey  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  able  members.  Early  in  1865  he  was  made  Judge  of 
the  Eighth  Judicial  District  Court  of  Louisiana,  and  I  think  then  removed  to 
Opelousas,  in  which  place  he  resided  till  his  decease.  After  having  held  the 
position  of  judge,  in  which  high  office  he  won  an  honorable  fame  for  three 
years,  he  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his  profession. 

Happening  to  be  in  Washington  on  one  occasion,  I  think  in  1869, 
although  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  year,  I  was  surprised  to  see  Bailey  sitting 
in  a  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Making  my  way  to 
him,  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  he  had  been  elected  to  Congress  from 
his  district.  Although  a  known  Union  man  he  had  been  chosen  by  a 
Democratic  constituency  and  came  in  as  a  Democratic  member.  As  the 
"House"  was  largely  Republican,  his  chances  of  being  admitted  were  not 
particularly  good,  as  his  seat  was  contested  by  a  Republican. 

The  Republican  leaders  were  seen  and  satisfactory  proofs  of  his 
loyalty  during  the  war  and  of  his  character  were  furnished.  I  have  reason 
to  think  that  this  was  not  without  avail;  for  though  it  was  almost  admitted 
that  his  election  was  valid,  still,  an  erroneous  policy,  which  unfortunately 
seems  to  prevail  in  partisan  assemblies,  dictated  his  rejection;  but,  in  this 
case,  decision  was  reserved  till  very  near  the  close  of  the  Congress,  and 
Bailey  was  paid  very  nearly  the  entire  salary  to  which  he  would  have  been 
entitled  had  he  been  confirmed  in  his  seat. 

With  this  closes  the  record  of  his  public  official  life;  of  his  standing 
at  the  Bar  the  following  extracts,  from  the  notices  of  his  death  published  in 
the  local  journal,  and  from  a  letter  written  by  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  his  widow,  bear  witness: 

"  In  his  death  Opelousas  has  lost  the  most  profound  jurist  at  its 
Bar,  and  St.  Landry  parish  the  ripest  scholar  within  its  borders."  *  *  * 
"  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  this  district,  and  served 
with  signal  ability  upon  the  bench.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office, 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  this  district,  but  a  Republican  majority  in 
that  body  refused  to  let  him  take  his  seat.  Since  that  time  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  practice  of  law  in  Opelousas  and  his  profound  legal  acumen 
and  scholarly  attainments  have  commanded  alike  the  highest  respect  of  his 
brother  attorneys  and  all  classes  of  our  citizens.  Peace  to  his  ashes!" 

The  Hon.  Alcibiade  de  Blanc,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana,  writes  to  Mrs.  Bailey  as  follows:  "*  *  *  I  was,  believe  it, 
painfully  surprised  by  that  sad  and  unexpected  intelligence,  and  can  but  say 


the  State  has  lost  one  of  her  most  eminent  citizens,  our  bar  its  most  dis- 
tinguished jurist.  His  knowledge  in  most  every  branch  was  as  vast  as  his 
extraordinary  mind.  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  by  his  impartiality,  inde- 
pendence, and  learning,  won,  as  a  judge,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all." 
At  the  opening  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  district  of 
Louisiana,  for  the  Fall  term  of  1880,  his  Honor,  Edward  C.  Billings  (Yale, 
1853)  presiding,  after  paying  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  character  and  abilities 
of  the  late  Judge  Bailey,  ordered  the  court  "  to  stand  adjourned  till  to-mor- 
row *  *  *  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Judge  Bailey."  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  in  which  occur  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  college  days, 
Judge  Billings  said :  "  It  was  in  Yale  that  I  knew  and  loved  Judge  Bailey. 
Among  the  classes  he  was  my  junior  by  two  years,  being  a  member  of  the 
class  of  '55,  which  comprised  an  unusual  number  of  men  of  marked  talenls 
many  of  whom  I  am  proud  to  count  among  my  personal  friends."  He  speaks 
of  "  the  fulness  and  ripeness  of  Adolphe  Bailey's  knowledge  at  that  time  of 
poetry  and  the  English  classics ;  for  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  was  not 
more  remarkable  than  his  exact  discrimination.  *  *  *  His  capacity  to  use 
words  in  new  connections — connections  which  implied  great  thought  as  well 
as  culture — was  remarkable." 

To  those  who  know  that  the  true  measure  of  power  is  given  by  the 
obstacles  it  overcomes,  and  who  realize,  even  in  a  faint  degree,  the  terrible 
obstacle  to  popular  appreciation  that  existed  in  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a 
Union  man  in  a  community  where  all  were  secessionists,  these  tributes  will 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  distinguished  abilities  and  the  extraordinary  force 
of  character  possessed  by  our  deceased  classmate. 

As  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  his  State ;  as  a  re- 
presentative to  Congress — the  only  member  of  his  class  who  has  yet  achieved 
that  distinction — and  as  judge  of  one  of  the  highest  courts  of  Louisiana,  his 
public  career  has  justified  his  youthful  promise. 

Bailey  was  married  on  the  loth  of  October,  1867,  to  Miss  Cecile  La- 
strapes,  then  only  sixteen  years  old.  He  leaves  six  children,  four  sons  and 
two  daughters,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  twelve  and  the  youngest  five  years  of 
age.  He  had  accumulated  no  property.  The  long  war  which  prevented  any 
accumulation  and  delayed  his  establishment  in  business,  the  demands  of  living 
upon  professional  men,  which  are  always  large  in  proportion  to  their  means, 
perhaps,  his  own  artistic  nature  and  that  want  of  prudential  foresight  which 
has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  the  Southern  races,  combined  to  prevent 
this ;  but,  more  probably,  the  failure  to  realize  the  coming  of  the  destroyer 
of  life — which  is  common  to  our  race  and  thanks  to  which  life  is  enjoyable — 
the  belief  in  long  years  of  activity  and  exertion  for  his  loved  ones,  blinded 
him  to  disastrous  possibilities.  The  letter  written  by  his  sad  widow  to  our 
class  secretary  lies  before  me  as  I  write — a  letter  no  one  could  read  without 
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tears,  a  letter  which  bears  witness  to  the  loving,  true,  manly  nature  of  our 
classmate — for  only  such  a  nature  could  inspire  the  devotion  and  affection  which 
breathes  in  every  line.  No  sounding  epitaph  could  so  honor  his  memory  as 
do  those  sorrowing,  loving,  tear-stained  words! 

Farewell,  scholar,  legislator,  jurist!  Thy  work  on  earth  is  ended,  but 
we  may  well  believe  that  to  such  fidelity  and  to  such  powers  there  remains 
no  inglorious  inactivity,  but  that 

" — somewhere,  out  of  human  view, 
Whate'er  thy  hands  are  set  to  do 
Is  wrought  with  tumult  of  acclaim  ! " 
Children  : 

1.  WILLIAM  WALTON  BAILEY,  Born  Oct.  14,  1868. 

2.  Louis  HART  BAILEY,  Born  April  14,    1870. 

3.  MARIE  BAILEY,  Born  July  12,  1871. 

4.  JOHN  JAMES  BAILEY,  Born  Feb.  3,    1873. 

5.  CHARLES   FRANCIS  BAILEY,   Born  August  25,  1874. 

6.  ELLA  BAILEY,  Born  August  23,  1875. 


LEONARD  ABRAM   BRADLEY, 

LAWYER,  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

T3RADLEY  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  14,  1833  He  was  a  son 
•D  of  Leonard  and  Charlotte  Selleck  (Lockwood)  Bradley.  His  father  was 
the  son  of  Abraham  and  Mary  (Ball)  Bradley,  and  was  born  in  New  Haven, 
October  14,  1797.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  William  and  Hannah 
(Selleck)  Lockwood  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  was  born  December  29,  1805.  His 
parents  were  married  June  9,  1825.  His  father  was  in  the  dry  goods  busi- 
ness in  New  Haven  for  several  years,  until  about  1832,  when  he  removed  to 
New  York  City  with  his  family,  continuing  there  in  the  same  business  until 
1842,  when  he  returned  to  New  Haven,  living  thereafter  at  leisure,  departing 
this  life  June  24,  1875.  His  mother  died  April  21,  1884.  His  parents  resided 
for  many  years  in  the  large  white  house,  with  pillars  in  front,  on  State 
Street  near  Elm  Street  This  house  was  erected  in  1807  by  Bradley's  grand- 
father (Abraham  Bradley),  who  was  a  successful  merchant  in  New  Haven, 
and  largely  interested  in  real  estate. 

Bradley  prepared  for  college  at  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  New 
Haven,  and  entered  Yale  College  with  the  class  July  28,  1851.     After  grad- 
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uation  he  was  undecided  whether  to  prepare  for  the  ministry  or  the  profes- 
sion of  law,  but  settled  the  matter  for  the  time  by  entering  the  Yale  Law 
School  in  September,  1855.  He  continued  there  until  the  latter  part  of 
November,  1856,  when  he  removed  to  New  York  City  and  entered  the  office 
of  Charles  E.  Strong,  Esq.,  at  68  Wall  Street,  where  he  pursued  the  study 
of  law  while  performing  the  duties  of  law  clerk.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  Bar  in  May,  1858.  Subsequently,  when  in  New  Haven  for  a 
brief  visit,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Connecticut  Bar  at  a  Superior  Court, 
September  6,  1870.  He  pursued  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New  York 
City,  making  a  specialty  of  real  estate  law,  until  the  fall  of  1865.  He  had 
been  for  some  years  interested  in  the  mission  work  of  Rev.  Dr.  James  W. 
Alexander's  (afterwards  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall's)  church,  with  which  he  united 
on  his  removal  to  New  York ;  and  was  so  much  interested  in  that  work  that 
he  often  felt  he  could  do  more  good  in  the  ministry  than  as  a  layman.  He 
entered  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  fall  of  1865,  but  withdrew  from 
it  at  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1866,  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  law, 
feeling  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  try  to  do  his  duty  as  a  layman 
than  to  take  up  the  profession  of  the  minister.  He  continued  to  be  inter- 
ested in  mission  work  amongst  the  poor  in  New  York  City,  at  the  same 
time  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  down  to  May  i,  1888,  though 
for  a  period  from  June,  1882,  to  February,  1887,  he  was  not  actively  engaged 
in  that  work,  owing  to  his  being  frequently  absent  from  the  city. 

In  the  spring  of  1880  he  severed  his  connection  with  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Strong,  and  removed  his  office  to  63  Wall  Street,  where  he  continued  the 
practice  of  law  until  May  i,  1888,  when  he  removed  his  office  to  62  Wall 
Street.  Here  he  will  be  found  when  in  New  York,  attending  to  business 
there.  Desiring  to  take  matters  more  leisurely,  and  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
his  brother  and  sisters,  he  removed  his  residence  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May 
3,  1888,  also  opening  an  office  here. 

In  the  fall  of  1880  he  was  led  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
the  church  committee  of  the  New  York  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
and  continued  to  aid  in  that  work  till  May  i,  1888,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
resign,  owing  to  the  removal  of  his  residence  to  New  Haven. 

In  pursuing  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York  he  was  induced  to  pre- 
pare notes  for  a  large  number  of  maps  of  lands  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
which  he  gave  the  title  to  the  land,  and  many  items  of  information  respect- 
ing the  title,  the  old  roads  and  modern  streets.  These  notes  were  published 
a  few  years  ago,  with  copies  of  the  maps  in  a  large  atlas,  by  Spielman  & 
Brush,  surveyors,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  have  been  pronounced  of  great 
value  by  members  of  the  legal  profession. 

Bradley  has  never  married. 

Address  (May,  1888)  P.   O.  Box  698,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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LYMAN  DENNISON  BREWSTER, 
LAWYER,  D ANBURY,  CONN. 

DREWSTER  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  July  31,  1832.  He  was  the  son 
•D  of  Daniel  and  Harriet  (Averill)  Brewster.  His  grandfather,  Daniel 
Brewster  of  Preston,  Conn.,  born  in  1730,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Jonathan, 
oldest  son  of  Elder  William  Brewster  of  the  "  Mayflower"  "  This  chronology 
seems  to  make  me  out  to  be  as  near  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Pilgrims  as  anybody  of  my  age." 

Brewster  entered  Freshman,  a  resident  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Sept  17, 
1851.  After  graduation  he  studied  law  in  Danbury,  from  Sept  1855  to  Au- 
gust, 1857.  From  August  to  November,  1857,  he  travelled  in  England,  Switzer- 
land and  Italy.  Returning  in  November  of  that  year  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Connecticut  Bar,  Jan.  21,  1858.  His  residence  has  since  been  in  Danbury, 
where  he  has  practiced  law,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Brew- 
ster, Tweedy  &  Scott 

In  1868  Brewster  was  Probate  Judge,  and  from  1870-1874  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Fairfield  Co. ;  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, 1870,  1878-79;  of  the  State  Senate,  1880-1881. 

Address,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Married,  January  i,  1868,  to  Sarah  Amelia  Ives,  daughter  of  Geo.  W.  and 
Sarah  (Wilcox)  Ives,  of  Danbury. 


SAMUEL  LATHROP  BRONSON, 

LAWYER,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

BRONSON  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  January  12,  1834.  He  was  a 
son  of  Henry  Bronson,  M.D.,  (Yale  Medical  School,  1827),  and  entered 
Freshman  with  the  class,  a  resident  of  New  Haven.  After  graduation,  he 
studied  in  the  Yale  Law  School,  from  September,  1855  to  March,  1857. 
Graduating  from  the  Law  School,  he  continued  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  W.  B.  Wooster,  Esq ,  at  Derby,  Conn.,  until  September,  1857,  when 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Connecticut  Beginning  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Seymour,  Conn.,  in  the  same  month,  he  continued  to  reside 
and  practice  there  until  June,  1860.  While  a  resident  of  Seymour,  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  in  i8s8,on  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  June, 
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i86o,  he  removed  to  New  Haven,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  Tilton  E. 
Doolittle,  Esq.,  (Yale  1846),  for  the  practice  of  law  in  that  city.  This 
partnership  was  subsequently  dissolved,  Bronson  continuing  by  himself. 

Bronson  has  been  Judge  of  the  City  Court  of  New  Haven,  and 
City  Recorder  for  1867;  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  New 
Haven  County,  1870-71,  and  Corporation  Counsel  to  the  city,  1875-79. 

Address,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Married:  November  30,    1861,  to  Miss  Frances  E.  Stoddard,   of  Seymour,  Conn. 
Children: 

1.  THOMAS  STODDARD  BRONSON,  Born  September  27,    1864. 

2.  JOSIAH  HARMAR  BRONSON,  Born  December  27,  1867. 

3.  MARY  ESTHER  BRONSON,  Born  September  23,    1869. 

4.  SARAH  FRANCES  BRONSON,  Born  October  21,   1871. 

5.  EZEKIEL  STODDARD  BRONSON,  Born  March  27,    1878. 

6.  MARION  DEFOREST  BRONSON,  Born  September  12,    1880. 


EDMUND  WOODWARD  BROWN, 

CLERGYMAN,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

BROWN  was  born  at  Burdett,  N.  Y.,  November  3,  1831,  and  entered 
Freshman  from  there,  being  admitted  to  college  September  17,  1851. 
From  September,  1855  to  1858  he  studied  theology,  at  first,  to  February, 
1856,  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  afterward  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City.  He  began  preaching  at  Cornwall, 
Conn.,  in  July,  1858,  and  has  served  a  number  of  other  churches,  viz.:  Alex- 
andria, Va,  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  January  to  May,  1859;  Burdett, 
N.  Y.,  May  to  December,  1859;  West  Dresden,  N.  Y.,  1859-65;  Carthage, 
N.  Y.,  1867-69;  North  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  1869-70;  Nelsonville,  N.  Y.,  1870-73; 
Peach  Orchard,  N.  Y.,  1873.  From  April,  1865,  to  April,  1866,  was  Synod- 
ical  Missionary  for  the  Synod  (Presbyterian)  of  Utica,  and  from  April,  1866, 
to  March,  1867,  was  in  Europe.  For  a  number  of  years  Brown  has  made 
his  residence  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has  been  employed  in  preaching 
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and  in  literary  pursuits.  In  1885  he  published  "The  Life  of  Society.  A 
General  View."  By  Edmund  Woodward  Brown.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
8vo.,  p.p.  270. 

Address  (1885),  Ithaca,  N.   Y. 

Married:   February    2,   1860,    at    Goldsboro,    N.    C.,    to    Miss    Martha    Day    Coit, 
daughter  of  Rev.  John  C.  Coit  (Yale,    1818?),  of  Cheraw,  S.  C. 

Children: 

1.  ELLEN  COIT  BROWN,  Born  December  26,    1860. 

2.  BOLTON  COIT  BROWN,  Born  November  28,    1864. 

3.  ANNA  LOUISA  BROWN,  Born  May,    1867. 

4.  EDMUND  FOWLER  BROWN,  Born  November,    1868. 

5.  GERTRUDE  FOWLER  BROWN,  Born  March,    1871. 

6.  ZAIDEE  MABEL  BROWN,  Born  November,  1875. 

7.  HARRIET  HENRIETTA  BROWN,  Born  May,    1878. 

8.  AGNKS  BESSIE  BROWN,  Born  October,    1879. 


GEORGE  BULKLEY, 

SOUTHPORT,  CONN. 

DULKLEY  entered  Freshman  with  the  Class,  September  17,  1851,  from 
•D  Southport,  Conn.,  where  he  was  born  February  10,  1836.  He  entered 
the  Yale  Engineering  School  in  Sept.  1855,  and  pursued  the  study  of  En- 
gineering there  till  1857.  The  two  succeeding  years  he  spent  in  study  and 
travel.  Subsequently,  for  three  years,  1860-63,  he  was  engaged  in  business 
in  New  York  City.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  living  quietly  at  Southport, 
Conn.;  is  unmarried,  and  not  in  business. 


NATHANIEL  WILLIS  BUMSTEAD, 
MERCHANT,  148  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

OUMSTEAD  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass,  March,  19,  1834,  and  entered 
•L)  Freshman  from  that  city,  July  29,  1851.  He  was  the  son  of  Josiah 
Freeman  Bumstead  and  Lucy  Douglas  (Willis),  sister  of  Nathanael  Parker 
Willis  (Yale  1827). 
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After  graduation  he  pursued  a  general  course  of  study  in  New  Haven, 
on  the  Berkeley  Scholarship  foundation,  from  September,  1855  to  February, 
1856.  From  February  to  August,  1856,  he  was  teaching  in  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  In  1857  he  was  employed  in  the  grain  business  in  Chicago,  and 
from  1857-58  in  traveling  at  the  West  and  studying  in  Boston.  In  the  Spring 
of  1859  he  went  into  the  wall  paper  business  with  his  father,  under  the  firm 
title  of  J.  F.  Bumstead  &  Co.,  at  148  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  where  he  still 
continues.  He  remains  a  bachelor. 

In  the  Summer  of  1862  Bumstead  raised  a  company  (Co.  D.)  in  the 
45th  Mass.  Vol.  Inf.,  and  was  Captain  of  the  Company  during  its  term  of 
service,  which  lasted  nine  months.  The  Company  was  at  New  Berne,  N.  C, 
or  in  its  vicinity  during  the  whole  period.  It  went  on  the  expedition  to 
Goldsboro  in  December,  1862,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Kinston  and  White- 
hall. For  about  three  months,  in  the  Spring  of  1863,  Bumstead  was  on 
detached  service  in  the  Provost  Marshal's  Department  at  New  Berne. 

He  has  been  frequently  in  Europe,  and  traveled  much  in  this  country, 
"  partly  on  business  and  partly  for  the  benefit  of  his  health." 

Address  (January,  1887),  148  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


JOHN   HIGLEY   CASE, 
LAWYER,  FARIBAULT,  MINN. 

CASE  was  born  in  Torrington,  Conn.,  April  15,  1832,  and  entered  Freshman 
July  29,  1851,  a  resident  of  Granby,  Conn.  From  September,  1855,  to 
September,  1856,  he  was  at  home  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  study  of 
law.  In  September,  1856,  he  entered  the  Yale  Law  School,  where  he  studied 
till  July,  1857.  In  1858  he  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Fari- 
bault,  Minn.  In  June,  1865,  Case  wrote:  "I  have  been  here  seven  years, 
and  have  been  reasonably  successful  in  business ;  am  probably  worth  more 
property  than  I  should  have  been  had  I  remained  at  the  East,  but  have  had 
less  experience  in  legitimate  law  practice."  He  was  elected  District  Attorney 
1864-1866,  and  State  Senator  for  the  i8th  District,  Rice  County,  Minn.,  in 
1870,  for  two  years,  but  "held  office  one  year  only — reason,  redistricting  of 
the  State." 

He  married  Miss  Anna  Burke,  of   Faribault,  Minn.,  December  I,  1875. 
No  children. 

Address  (March  8,   1888),  Faribault,  Minn. 
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WILLIAM    FREDERICK    CAUSEY, 
LAWYER,  MILFORD,  DEL. 

CAUSEY  was  born  at  Milford,  Del.,  November  28,  1833.     He  was  the  son 
of    Hon.    Peter   F.    Causey,  Governor   of    Delaware   in    1854,  and  Maria 
(Williams).     His    mother's    family  was    prominent   among  the  earliest  settlers 
of  lower  Delaware.     She  was  still    "living   and  well   preserved  at  the  age  of 
82,"  in  November,   1886. 

Causey  entered  the  class  during  the  second  term,  Freshman  year,  Jan- 
uary 3,  1852,  a  resident  of  Milford.  From  October,  1855,  to  September,  1857, 
he  studied  law  at  Milford,  and  also  acted  as  private  secretary  to  his  father. 
After  studying  at  the  Albany  Law  School,  September,  1857,  to  July,  1858, 
he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  until  July 
i,  1860.  In  1860  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  remained  till  1863. 
Returning  to  Milford  he  continued  there  till  1869.  He  was  appointed 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  Delaware  and  served  one  year;  also  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  the  Fall  of  1864,  for  two  years.  In  1869 
he  removed  again  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  the 
Hon.  Trusten  Polk  (Yale,  1831),  which  continued  till  1879.  1°  tnat  >'ear 
Causey  moved  back  again  to  Milford,  where  he  has  since  resided,  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law,  and  in  the  performance  of  official  duties,  being 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  Gov.  C.  C.  Stockley,  of  Delaware,  for  four 
years,  January,  1884-1887. 

Address,  Milford,  Del. 

Married:  St.   Louis,   Mo.,  April    13,    1864,  to  Miss  Anna  Polk,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Trusten  Polk  and  Elizabeth  (Skinner). 

Children: 

1.  ANNA  CAUSEY,  Born  January  16,   1865. 

2.  TRUSTEN  POLK  CAUSEY,      Born  December  27,    1866. 

3.  FOSTER  CAUSEY,  Born  January  3,    1868. 

4.  MARIA  CAUSEY,  Born  September  i,   1870. 

5.  ELIZABETH  POLK  CAUSEY,  Born  November  25,   1872. 

Died  March  7,  1874. 

6.  MILDRED  CAUSEY,  Born  May  23,    1878. 
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CALVIN   GODDARD   CHILD, 

BORN  APRIL  6,  1834.    DIED  SEPTEMBER  28,  1880. 

CAL.  CHILD  was  the  son  of  Asa  Child,  Esq.,  (Yale,  1821),  a  lawyer  of 
Norwich,  Conn.,  and  later  of  New  York  City;  U.  S.  District  Attorney 
for  Connecticut  under  President  Jackson.  His  mother's  name  was  Alice 
Goddard.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Calvin  Goddard,  at  one  time  Governor  of 
Connecticut  He  was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.  Entered  Freshman  from  New 
York  City,  July  29,  1851.  Studied  Law  and  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  January  12,  1858,  and  of  New  London  County,  Conn.,  January  22. 
Engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  1858-64;  in 
New  York,  residing  at  Southport,  Conn.,  1864-67;  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  and 
residing  there,  since  1867.  Child  was  Judge  of  the  City  Court  of  Norwich 
from  November  16,  1863,  to  June  i,  1864;  Private  Secretary  to  Gov.  Wm. 
A.  Buckingham  from  May  7,  1862,  to  May  4,  1864;  and  appointed  A.  D.  C. 
with  rank  of  Colonel,  August  14,  1862.  Appointed  by  Prest.  Grant  U.  S. 
District  Attorney  for  Connecticut,  for  four  years,  March  i,  1870.  Reappointed, 
February  2,  1874,  for  four  years,  and  again  by  Pres.  Hayes,  January  18,  1878. 

Married:  September  16,  1858,  to  Miss  Kate  Godfrey,  daughter  of  Capt.  Jonathan 
Godfrey,  of  Southport,  Conn.  Mrs.  Child  died  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  April  19 
or  20,  1883. 

Children: 

1.  KATE  GODFREY  CHILD,  Born  August  21,    1859. 

2.  ALICE  GODDARD  CHILD,  Born  January  2,    1861. 

3.  CALVIN  GODDARD  CHILD,  Born  August  21,    1862. 

4.  WILLIAM  BUCKINGHAM  CHILD,  Born  April  14,   1864. 

Died  November  17,    1865. 

5.  ELIZABETH  CHILD,  Born  August  20,    1868. 

The  following  tribute  to  our  classmate  has  been  prepared,  at  the 
request  of  the  committee,  by  STANTON  : 

Calvin  G.  Child,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1855,  died  at  his  home  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  on  September  28,  1880.  He  had  been  stricken  with  fatal 
disease  in  March  of  that  year.  At  the  class  meeting  of  1880  he  was  able  to 
send  us  a  cheerful  message,  but  the  cloud  then  hung  over  him,  and  threw 
a  deep  shadow  upon  his  classmates.  He  was  born  in  1834,  and  died  at  the 
age  ot  forty-six  years.  His  career  had  been  a  brilliant  one ;  in  some  respects 
it  surpassed  the  predictions  of  college  friends.  The  result  shows  that  his 
capacities  were  by  many  classmates  underestimated.  At  the  date  of  his  death 
he  had  practiced  law  six  years  at  Norwich,  Conn.;  three  years  in  New  York 
City ;  thirteen  more  in  Stamford ;  he  had  served  as  an  Executive  Secretary 
and  aid-de-camp  to  the  Governor  of  the  State ;  he  had  acted  as  the  Attorney 
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of  the  United  States,  for  the  District  of  Connecticut,  for  ten  years;  he  had 
been  made  an  attorney  of  the  most  important  railroad  corporation  in  this 
community,  and  had  filled  all  these  public  and  private  places  with  marked 
success ;  he  had  gained  popularity  to  an  unusual  degree ;  no  man  in  the  State 
had  more  friends;  he  had  an  extensive  practice,  a  handsome  income  and  a 
delightful  home ;  he  had  a  bright  future ;  he  could  look  forward  to  wealth 
and  public  distinction ;  his  position  and  success  were  already  assured ;  but 
disease  fell  upon  him ;  he  lost  health  and  finally  life ;  his  wife  soon  followed 
him  to  the  grave :  his  family  was  broken  up,  their  support  taken  away,  his 
children  separated,  and  the  light  of  his  home  went  out.  A  sharper  contrast 
is  seldom  witnessed.  At  his  funeral  a  great  assembly  of  citizens  bore  witness 
to  the  public  grief. 

Mr.  Child  was  a  better  student  out  of  college  than  he  had  been  at 
Yale ;  he  studied  the  law  with  more  vigor  than  he  gave  to  Latin  and  Greek. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  made  headway  by  mere  factitious 
aids.  No  lawyer  climbs  many  rounds  of  the  professional  ladder  by  accident 
Hard  work,  faithfully  done,  placed  him  in  the  front  rank.  That  he  had  some 
special  advantages  for  gaining  business  is  true,  but  these  would  have  been 
of  no  use  to  an  indolent  or  inferior  mind.  He  was  not  strictly  logical,  but 
his  intuitions  were  good,  and  he  prepared  his  work  thoroughly.  He  was  not 
quickly  aroused  to  great  exertion,  but  when  fully  awake  he  had  undoubted 
power  with  courts  and  juries.  I  knew  him  best  as  an  U.  S.  Attorney.  He 
managed  this  office  with  unusual  care ;  he  introduced  system  where  there  had 
been  too  much  confusion;  he  collated  and  preserved  the  correspondence 
and  records  of  the  office.  His  letters  to  the  Treasury  Department,  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  other  officers  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  to  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  are  models  of  clear  and  elegant  style.  The 
best  guide  for  any  new  U.  S.  Attorney  in  this  district,  towards  the  duties 
and  proprieties  of  the  office,  will  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  official  corre- 
spondence which  Mr.  Child  has  left.  One  of  the  most  important  branches 
in  which  he  served  the  public  was  the  internal  revenue.  When  he  came  into 
office  in  1870  the  country  had  emerged  from  a  civil  war,  under  a  debt  of 
nearly  three  thousand  millions.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  could  have  gone 
through  the  struggle  but  for  the  internal  revenue  tax.  This  tax  is  not 
imperceptibly  paid  by  the  consumer,  as  customs  duties  are,  but  is  a  direct  ex- 
cise tax.  It  has  poured  an  enormous  amount  into  the  treasury,  but  the  tempta- 
tions to  evade  it  are  great.  Moonshiners  and  crooked  whiskey  dealers  are 
not  confined  to  the  Southern  or  Western  States.  You  can  find,  not  perhaps 
as  many,  but  quite  as  sharp  ones,  in  old  Connecticut,  as  in  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Child  dealt  with  these  men  for  ten  years.  The  revenue  was  faithfully  collected, 
and  he  stood  as  a  legal  sentinel  at  a  most  important  post  of  duty.  Con- 
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necticut  is  one  of  the  richest  communities  in  the  country,  and  our  classmate, 
during  his  term  of  service,  took  pride  in  the  revenue  raised  within  her  limits. 
He  watched  it  with  care ;  he  prosecuted  all  cases  of  willful  fraud ;  in  others 
he  made  settlements  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government;  in  but  few  instances 
were  frauds  successful,  and  this  little  commonwealth  kept  up  to  full  height 
her  part  of  the  golden  stream,  which  has  restored  the  national  credit  and 
filled  the  treasury.  We  remember  how  the  nation,  in  its  poverty  and  distress, 
turned  to  every  possible  source  of  help;  now  an  overflowing  treasury  puzzles 
statesmen,  and  raises  party  cries.  That  mighty  change  was  wrought  mainly 
during  the  period  when  our  classmate  was  enforcing  in  Connecticut  the 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Child  understood  how  to  deal  with  criminal  classes ;  they  knew  he 
was  inflexible,  but  they  knew  him  to  be  true.  Some  of  his  correspondence 
with  men  accused  of  crime  is  noteworthy,  as  it  shows  the  confidence  which 
was  felt  toward  him.  He  cautiously  used  the  great  power  lodged  in  his 
hands;  while  inclined  to  notice  every  offense,  he  was  sensitive  lest  he  should 
do  wrong,  and  very  rarely  did  he  push  a  criminal  to  an  extreme  sentence. 
The  skill  with  which  he  exercised  vigor,  and  at  the  same  time  the  modera- 
tion of  a  public  prosecutor,  will  remain  as  a  model  to  his  successors. 

In  social  and  domestic  life  Mr.  Child  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  whom  I  have  ever  known.  Social  qualities  are  a  gift  of  nature;  like 
the  gifts  of  genius  they  are  born  not  made.  Who  of  his  friends  can  forget 
his  bright  wit,  his  easy  conversation,  his  impromptu  verses,  his  affable  manners 
and  that  delightful  hospitality  which  he  displayed  in  his  household.  His 
dwelling  has  been,  for  many  years,  a  home  to  the  class  committee,  and  we 
can  hardly  overstate  the  pleasure  with  which  we  looked  forward  to  our 
meetings  under  that  roof. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  pronounce  a  eulogy,  much  less  to  bestow  indis- 
criminate praise.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  he  undertook  too  much,  and  that 
he  was  overtasked.  Early  in  the  race  he  shot  far  ahead  ;  he  distanced  many 
competitors ;  but  in  business  and  in  learned  professions  slow  growth  is  the 
rule ;  in  his  case  ambition  may  have  outrun  his  strength.  He  has  built  one 
monument  which  will  not  soon  fall.  He  had  taken  great  hold  upon  the 
affections  of  the  people;  his  place  in  popular  esteem  was  quite  wonderful. 
As  I  pass  around  the  State  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties,  men  everywhere 
speak  the  most  tender  words  concerning  him  ;  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
persons  recall  him  as  the  most  lovable  man  whom  they  have  known. 

It  is  singular  that  one  who  was  for  ten  years  engaged  in  the  unpop- 
ular work  of  prosecuting  for  crime,  bringing  citizens  before  courts,  separating 
them  from  families  and  sending  them  to  prison,  should  be  regarded  while  he 
lived,  and  remembered  after  he  died,  as  nearly  the  best  beloved  man  in 
the  State. 
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In  college  we  made  much  of  talent  and  "  smart  men,"  but  is  not  this 
power  to  bind  men  to  you,  to  make  them  sacrifice,  vote  and  work  for  you, 
itself  a  talent?  Mr.  Child  had  it  in  a  high  degree.  He  had  made  a  name 
and  place  in  his  native  State;  he  looked  forward  to  distinction  on  a  wider 
field ;  he  was  cut  down  in  his  prime.  Nature  seems  to  care  nothing  for  the 
individual ;  a  single  drop  of  spray  is  thrown  out  upon  the  rock,  and  sparkles 
a  moment  and  is  gone,  but  the  great  river  rolls  on  and  smiles,  under  morning 
sun  and  evening  skies,  unconscious  of  any  loss.  The  career  of  Mr.  Child 
may,  by  the  public,  be  forgotten,  but  with  his  classmates,  memory  will  set 
his  poetic  face  in  the  fairest  light,  and  the  picture  of  his  beautiful  life  will 
not  fade. 


CALVIN   GODDARD   CHILD. 

Calvin  Goddard  Child  was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  April  6,  1834. 
He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  noted  divine,  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  grand- 
son of  Judge  Calvin  Goddard,  for  whom  he  was  named,  and  son  of  Hon. 
Asa  Child,  United  States  District  Attorney  for  Connecticut  under  President 
Jacksoa  The  family  of  Child,  from  which  he  sprang,  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land to  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1630,  and  subsequently  settled  in  Woodstock  in 
this  State.  The  summers  of  his  boyhood  were  often  spent  in  North  Wood- 
stock on  the  farm  of  his  grandfather,  Rensselaer  Child,  with  great  benefit 
to  his  then  delicate  constitution.  He  prepared  for  college  at  the  University 
Grammar  School  in  the  City  of  New  York.  From  that  city  he  entered  the 
Freshman  class  in  Yale  College,  and  was  graduated  in  1855  with  a  fair  record 
as  a  scholar  and  writer.  After  his  graduation  at  the  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1858  he  practiced  law  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  until  1864,  when  he  formed  a 
law  partnership  with  Thomas  E.  Stuart,  Esq.,  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
where  he  continued  business  until  1867,  meanwhile  residing  at  Southport  in 
this  State.  In  1867  he  removed  to  Stamford  in  this  State,  and  entered  into 
partnership  with  Joshua  B.  Ferris,  Esq.,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Fairfield 
County  Bar.  Samuel  Fessenden,  Esq.,  was  also  a  member  of  the  firm  from 
1870  to  1873,  when  it  was  dissolved.  In  May,  1862,  Mr.  Child  was  appointed 
Executive  Secretary  of  Governor  Buckingham,  and  in  the  August  following 
aid-de-camp  on  his  staff.  His  active  and  untiring  services  during  these 
troublous  times,  when  all  the  energies  of  the  State  and  its  officials  were  taxed 
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to  the  utmost,  won  the  confidence  and  warm  regard  of  the  great  war 
Governor.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
Connecticut,  which  office  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  After  his 
removal  to  Stamford  he  was  much  employed  as  counsel  for  the  New  York 
&  New  Haven  Railroad  Company,  and  his  private  practice  was  extensive 
and  constantly  increasing.  The  secret  of  his  success  was  an  open  one.  He 
was  careful  in  the  preparation  of  his  cases,  and  skillful  and  eloquent  in  their 
presentation.  "  An  easy  and  graceful  speaker,  his  rhetoric  was  cultivated  by 
extensive  and  careful  reading,  and  enlivened  by  a  ready  flow  of  humor." 
He  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  branches  of  law  on  which  he  was  most 
engaged — corporation  cases  and  suits  for  the  United  States  Government. 
For  criminal  practice  generally  he  had  but  little  taste.  He  had  no  fondness 
for  unduly  stiaining  doubtful  bits  of  testimony  against  the  accused.  His  ex- 
treme  sensitiveness  made  him,  at  times,  in  doubtful  cases,  seem  to  lack  grip 
and  force ;  but  when  the  nature  of  the  case  aroused  him  and  justice  was  in 
danger  of  defeat  he  exerted  himself  with  vigor  and  effect.  While  an  officer 
of  the  Government  he  kept  the  record  books,  reports,  and  accounts,  and  all 
the  minor  details  of  the  office,  with  scrupulous  accuracy.  He  showed  a 
remarkable  aptitude  in  dealing  with  the  many  cases  arising  under  the 
internal  revenue  laws — cases  which  usually  and  naturally  excite  friction  and 
irritation.  The  Attorney  had  a  happy  way  of  doing  the  disagreeable  part 
of  the  business  so  as  to  give  the  least  possible  offense.  In  all  his  official  re- 
lations he  upheld  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Government,  and  while  de- 
manding for  it  all  of  its  rights  he  used  none  of  its  powers  to  oppress  or 
annoy.  His  word  was  sacred,  and  every  one  with  whom  he  dealt  recognized 
in  him  a  courteous  and  upright  representative  of  the  United  States.  His 
whole  career  at  the  Bar  was  characterized,  as  his  brethren  have  put  upon 
record,  "  by  conscientious  devotion  to  his  clients,  courtesy  to  his  brethren, 
fidelity  to  the  court,  and  honor  to  himself."  He  was  no  fomenter  of  litiga- 
tion. He  had  the  distinctive  characteristic— the  sure  mark  of  the  honest 
lawyer,  often  so  little  considered  by  the  lay  world,  but  the  crowning  test 
with  the  members  of  his  profession — he  always  insisted  on  a  careful  and 
critical  examination  of  a  client's  case  before  suit,  and  if  he  had  no  case  that 
should  be  litigated  he  told  him  so.  His  conspicuously  fair  and  gentlemanly 
conduct  of  a  case  in  court  made  the  trial  a  pleasure  alike  to  colleague  and 
opponent.  He  promoted  in  various  ways  the  elevation  of  professional  stand- 
ards, and  the  growth  of  associations,  State  and  national,  calculated  to  foster 
a  high  sense  of  professional  honor.  "  As  a  citizen,"  says  a  townsman,  "  he 
was  foremost  in  every  good  word  and  work,  and  held  in  high  esteem 
throughout  the  entire  community."  His  character,  as  a  whole,  was  rounded 
by  many  qualities  rarely  united  in  the  same  person.  Gentle  in  manner,  in- 
flexible in  principle;  intensely  earnest,  yet  courteous  to  everybody;  just,  but 
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always  generous  to  a  fault;  scholarly  and  patrician  in  his  tastes,  while  social 
in  all  his  instincts;  reverent,  reserved,  refined,  while  greatly  given  to  hospi- 
tality and  winning  in  his  address;  with  no  lack  of  dignity  he  had  a  certain 
perennial  youthfulness  of  temperament  and  appearance  that  was  in  itself  an 
inspiration.  His  was  that  brave,  cheerful,  elastic  spirit,  which,  like  the  rare 
book  of  which  the  poet  sings : 

"Always  finds  us  young, 
And  always  keeps  us  so." 

He  bore  the  physical  disabilities  of  his  later  years,  not  only  with  serenity 
and  fortitude,  but  with  a  boyish  enthusiasm.  His  unfailing  humor  had  the 
honey  of  wit  without  its  sting.  It  was  the  honey  of  the  honeycomb,  as 
graceful  in  form  as  it  was  grateful  in  flavor.  A  faithful  officer,  a  good  coun- 
sellor, an  accomplished  advocate,  it  is  not  in  these  relations  that  his  loss  is 
most  deeply  felt.  That  gracious  blending  of  nobleness  and  gentleness,  man- 
liness and  tenderness,  practical  force  and  poetic  fancy,  an  integrity  almost 
austere,  sweetened  by  the  heartiest  of  good  fellowship,  made  him  the  most 
charming  of  companions,  and  his  home  and  home-life  a  delight  to  his  guests, 
a  benefaction  to  his  neighbors.  Everybody  who  knew  him  was  his  friend, 
and  the  rare  thing  about  it  was,  that  as  the  circle  widened  the  stronger 
grew  the  attachment.  His  sympathy  was  inexhaustible.  Never  a  sad 
heart  came  to  him  that  did  not  go  away  comforted  ;  never  a  suffering  body 
that  he  was  not  ready  to  aid  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability. 

His  religious  sentiment  was  pervasive,  although  by  no  means  demon- 
strative. As  his  scholarship  was  without  pedantry  or  ostentation,  so  his 
religion  was  free  from  bigotry,  and  of  course  from  all  traces  of  cant  A 
born  Puritan,  he  became  the  most  catholic  of  Churchmen.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congregational  church  from  1850  to  1875,  when  he  joined  the 
Episcopal.  His  pastor  thus  bears  testimony  to  his  usefulness  in  the  latter 
church.  •"  Few  men  have  in  so  short  public  a  church  life  acquired  so 
much  consideration  and  influence.  The  conscientious  attention  which  his 
trained  legal  mind  had  already  given  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
church,  and  to  the  special  subjects  which  are  now  up  for  consideration, 
especially  the  tenure  of  church  property,  gave  great  promise  of  usefulness." 

In  March,  1880,  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy,  and  after  another 
attack  at  Saratoga  in  the  following  August  he  failed  steadily  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  September  28th,  1880.  He  married,  in  1858,  Miss  Kate 
Godfrey,  of  Southport,  who  with  a  family  of  four  children  survives  him. 
His  loving  interest  in  his  friends,  far  and  near,  lasted  as  long  as  his  mental 
consciousness,  and  when  his  memory  had  failed  him  on  all  other  subjects. 
To  many  of  those  friends  thinking  over  his  bright  career,  before  almost  un- 
clouded, and  so  suddenly  eclipsed  at  midday,  may  recur  (as  it  has  to  one  of 
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them),  the  noble  threnody  of  his  favorite  author,  commemorative  of   another 
gentle  and  not  more  royal  soul — 

"Who  reverenced  his  conscience  as  his  king,         *         * 
Wearing  the  \vhite  flower  of  a  blameless  life." 

Prepared  by  Breivster  for  the  Conn.  Reports.     See  47  Conn.,  612. 


CALVIN  GODDARD  CHILD. 

Born  at  Norwich  Conn.,  April  6,  1834.  Died  at  Stamford,  Conn., 
Sept  28,  1880. 

In  the  death  of  Calvin  Child  the  Class  of  '55  has  sustained  no  ordi- 
nary loss.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  of  his  classmates  will  remember  him 
with  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  tender  and  affectionate  regard.  To  some 
of  us,  who  have  kept  up  the  friendly  intercourse  begun  in  college,  his  de- 
parture is  a  sad  blow  indeed.  To  myself  the  loss  is  simply  irreparable. 
His  was  so  kindly  and  affectionate  a  heart,  so  friendly  and  genial  a  nature 
and  manner,  that  he  easily  made  warm  friends  and  kept  them,  and  I  never 
knew  of  his  having  an  enemy.  At  the  same  time  his  was  so  pure  and  true 
and  manly  a  soul  that  none  could  fail  to  respect  him  for  those  elements  of 
character  which  in  him  shone  conspicuous  to  the  end.  In  all  the  free  and 
unrestricted  intimacy  of  college  days  and  of  the  years  that  have  intervened, 
I  do  not  now  recall  a  single  unkind  word,  or  an  expression  of  which  the 
purest  mind  or  memory  need  have  been  ashamed. 

His  course  in  college  is  known  to  us  all,  and  the  frequent  indebted- 
ness under  which  he  laid  us  by  his  pen — ever  ready  to  contribute  to  the 
interest  and  jollity  of  class  and  society  occasions — cannot  be  forgotten.  Some 
of  the  best  of  our  songs  and  poems  were  his  work ;  and  he  has  left  us  a 
hymn,  sung  at  our  gatherings  in  1875  and  1880,  entitled  "Our  Class  Dead," 
which  may  well  be  preserved  among  us  as  his  memorial,  and  sung  at  all  our 
meetings  in  the  future.  No  longer  ago  than  last  July  he  said  of  it  to  me: 
"  I  think  that  is  about  the  best  thing  I  ever  wrote." 

Of  his  career  since  graduation,  every  classmate  and  friend  may  think 
with  sincere  satisfaction.  Even  stronger,  perhaps,  in  moral  than  in  mental 
qualities,  he  was  yet  strong  enough  in  the  latter  to  win  for  himself  high  and 
deserved  position  and  distinction  in  his  chosen  profession.  Graduated  at  the 
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Harvard  Law  School  in  1858,  he  practiced  law  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  till  1864; 
in  New  York  City  till  1867,  and  afterward  in  Stamford,  where  he  made  his 
home  until  his  death. 

While  residing  in  Norwich  he  was,  in  May,  1852,  appointed  by  Gov. 
Wm.  A.  Buckingham  as  his  Executive  Secretary,  and  in  August  of  the  same 
year,  as  Aid-de-camp  on  the  Governor's  staff,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  In 
this  position  he  continued  till  June,  1864,  rendering  active  and  valuable  ser- 
vice during  those  years  of  conflict,  when  all  the  energies  of  the  State  and 
its  officials  were  tasked  to  the  utmost  in  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion. 
He  here  won  the  confidence  01  his  chief,  and  secured  his  friendship,  lasting 
undiminished  till  the  death  of  the  Governor.  For  him,  in  turn,  he  con- 
ceived the  warmest  aflection,  which  found  expression  in  the  name  bestowed 
upon  his  second  son,  who  to  his  great  sorrow  lived  to  bear  it  only  about 
eighteen  months. 

In  1870,  March  I,  Child  was  appointed  by  President  Grant,  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  Connecticut ;  re-appointed  by  him  to  the  same 
office  February  2,  1874;  and  again  by  President  Hayes,  January,  18,  1878. 
He  was  also,  during  the  same  period  and  for  some  years  previously.  Coun- 
sel for  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  Company,  while  his  private 
practice  was  extensive  and  constantly  increasing.  The  labors  required  of 
him,  and  the  responsibility  resting  upon  him,  were  great  His  faithfulness 
and  success  in  serving  the  interests  committed  to  him  are  confessed.  In  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties  "  he  earned  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Judi- 
ciary and  Bar  of  his  native  State."  "  His  standing  as  a  lawyer  was  very 
high,  and  his  perfect  familiarity  with  legal  decisions  relative  to  railroads, 
rendered  him  a  dangerous  adversary  in  the  trial  of  suits  instituted  in  the 
higher  courts  of  this  (New  York)  State,  as  well  as  at  the  Bar  of  Connecti- 
cut." "  He  was  very  careful  and  painstaking  in  the  preparation  of  his  cases, 
and  showed  great  skill  and  judgment  in  their  trial."  The  Bar  of  Connecti- 
cut has  yet  to  pronounce  its  formal  estimate  of  his  personal  character  and 
work,  but  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  members  of  his 
profession  was  fitly  evidenced  by  the  very  large  number  of  representatives 
of  both  Bench  and  Bar,  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  who  attended  his 
funeral.  That  he  made  so  many  and  such  appreciative  friends  does  not  sur- 
prise me,  nor  that  that  should  be  true  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
which  is  so  gracefully  said  of  him  in  another  connection :  "  He  was  unusu- 
ally qualified  for  influence  in  affairs;  his  judgment  was  sound,  his  perceptions 
quick,  and  he  always  acted  on  principle,  and  referred  all  questions  to  their 
proper  principles;  while  his  manliness,  courage,  probity,  and  withal  his 
genial  nature  and  courteous  manners,  commanded  that  respect  for  his  opin- 
ions which  he  always  gave  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  made  personal 
irritations  impossible  on  the  part  of  those  who  differed  with  him.  There 
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was  always  a  graceful  play  of  humor  in  his  speeches  and  conversation  which 
gave  a  point  but  not  a  sting  to  his  grave  argument." 

Coming  of  Puritan  Stock,  through  a  long  line  of  honored  and  honorable 
ancestry,  and  having  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  Drs.  Joseph  Bellamy  and 
Levi  Hart — names  known  and  honored  among  the  Congregational  Churches 
for  more  than  a  century — our  classmate  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  Congregational  Church.  In  1875,  however,  he  was  led  by  various 
considerations,  and  not  without  long  and  careful  reflection,  to  become  a 
communicant  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  Mrs.  Child  was 
a  very  earnest  and  active  member.  He  was  confirmed  in  St.  John's  Church, 
Stamford,  at  the  same  time  with  his  two  eldest  daughters,  and  became  at 
once  actively  interested  and  influential.  His  friend  and  Pastor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Tatlock,  thus  bears  testimony  to  his  influence  and  usefulness  ; 

"  The  appreciation  of  the  rector  and  vestry  of  his  own  parish  was  shared 
by  the  Bishop  and  Diocese  of  Connecticut ;  and  few  men  have  in  so  short 
a  public  church  life  acquired  so  much  consideration  and  influence  in  a  body 
not  much  given  to  recognize  new  influences.  He  had  recently  been  placed 
on  the  delegation  to  the  General  Convention,  and  the  conscientious  attention 
which  his  trained  legal  mind  had  already  given  to  the  constitution  and  law 
of  the  Church,  and  to  the  special  subjects  which  are  now  up  for  consider- 
ation, especially  the  tenure  of  Church  property,  gave  great  promise  of 
usefulness  as  a  member  of  that  body." 

And  yet  he  was  not  satisfied.  In  almost  the  last  note  I  received  from  his 
pen,  in  January  last,  he  says, 

"  '  So  much  to  do  !  So  little  done' — 

is  ringing  in  my  ears  all  the  time."  If  he  could  only  have  been  content  to 
do  a  little  less !  In  his  very  last  letter  to  me,  written  with  hand  already 
tremulous,  and  dated  June  2,  1880,  he  says,  "  Perhaps  I  am  spared  to  do 
some  good,  or  to  accomplish  some  usefulness ;  but  retrospection  is  gloomy 
to  me,  and  1  am  not  sanguine  as  to  the  future.  I  am  told  that  I  must  be 
very  careful  till  the  Fall,  doing  little  or  nothing,  which  is  not  a  pleasant 
outlook,  for  it  is  hard  work  doing  nothing." 

His  old  habit  of  attaching  friends  to  himself  stayed  by  him  to  the  end. 
He  held  no  office  at  any  time  in  Stamford,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever 
interested  himself  very  much  in  purely  local  affairs,  for  the  reason,  doubtless 
that  his  time  and  strength  were  fully  ta$ed  by  other  matters.  Yet  by  the 
pure  force  of  his  character,  his  kindly  disposition,  and  his  gentlemanly  (true 
gentle-manly)  bearing,  he  made  almost  every  man  his  friend — a  friendship  the 
reality  of  which  was  shown  by  the  general  and  spontaneous  closing  of 
stores  and  suspension  of  business  at  the  time  of  his  funeral. 

Of  his  home  lile  I  can  hardly  tryst  myself  to  speak.     Yet  those  who  did 
not  know   him   in  his  home  could  hardly  be  said  to  know  him  at  all.     Here 
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all  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  affectionate  nature  showed  themselves 
without  restraint.  His  wife,  the  object  of  his  admiring  devotion  ;  his  chil- 
dren like  friends  and  companions  to  him,  and  he  their  "  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend."  Finding  myself  oftener  in  his  home  than  in  .that  of  any 
other  classmate,  it  was  my  peculiar  pleasure  and  good  fortune  to  be  there 
welcomed,  and  to  feel,  as  a  brother.  The  life  there  seemed  more  beautiful 
to  me  than  any  poem.  Alas !  how  changed  the  scene,  and  yet  how  sweet 
the  memory.  That  home,  too,  now  so  desolate,  might  with  a  fair  show  of 
truth  be  called  "The  Home  of  '55" — for  there  the  meetings  of  the  Class 
Committee  have  been  held  once  and  again — there  any  classmate  was  sure 
of  finding  a  cordial  welcome,  and  there  the  names  of  very  many,  if  not  all, 
were  familiar  as  household  words. 

In  March,  of  the  present  year  CAL  was  stricken  with  apoplexy,  from 
which,  however,  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  make  the  long  journey 
to  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  with  his  devoted  wife.  He  returned 
much  improved,  and  had  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  be  present  with  the 
Class  at  our  last  meeting.  But  to  his  great  regret  and  ours,  the  state  of 
his  health  was  such  as  to  prevent.  His  regret  and  affection  found  utter- 
ance in  the  telegram  already  referred  to.  On  the  day  after  Commence- 
ment, July  2,  a  little  company  of  us  visited  and  dined  with  him  at  his 
home,  much  to  his  and  their  mutual  pleasure. 

The  last  attack,  which  resulted  so  fatally,  came  upon  him  while  at 
Saratoga,  his  favorite  summer  resort,  at  the  end  of  August  last.  Brought 
as  speedily  and  tenderly  as  possible  to  his  home,  which  he  reached  on 
Thursday,  September  2,  he  yet  failed  steadily  all  the  way,  and  never  really 
rallied  or  fully  recovered  consciousness  and  mental  control  for  any  length 
of  time.  Summoned  by  telegram  to  his  bedside,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
have,  on  September  loth,  almost  the  last  conscious  and  intelligent  recog- 
nition and  interview  with  him.  With  unspeakable  satisfaction  I  was  per- 
mitted to  speak  with  him  not  of  the  past,  but  of  the  future  opening  before 
him,  and  to  join  once  more  with  him  and  those  so  dear  to  him  in  prayer. 
He  had,  a  few  days  previously,  joined  with  his  family  in  receiving  for  the 
last  time  the  Holy  Communion,  when,  folding  his  hands  peacefully  upon 
his  breast,  he  seemed  ready  to  depart.  To  the  surprise  of  those  who 
attended  him,  he  lingered  till  the  28th,  when  he  quietly  passed  away. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  St  John's  Church,  Stamford,  on 
Thursday,  September  3Oth,  after  which  his  remains  were  carried  to  South- 
port  and  laid  to  rest  in  its  beautiful  cemetery.  There  was,  and  will  always 
be,  a  sad  satisfaction  in  the  fact,  that  by  the  hands  of  his  classmates  of 
'55,  his  body  was  carried  to  and  from  the  house  of  God,  borne  to  the 
grave,  lowered  to  its  last  and  silent  resting  place,  and  there  committed, 
"  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  to  await  the  glad  morning  of 
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the  Resurrection.  In  this  service  Bradley,  Brewster,  Bulkeley,  Sterne  Chit- 
tendon,  Cobb,  Corning,  Parsons,  Rockwell  and  Stanton  were  permitted  to 
have  a  share,  while  Linus  was  present  throughout,  and  Palmer  also  at  the 
grave. 

1  could  wish  for  your  sake  and  for  his  that  the  preparation  of  this 
brief  sketch  had  fallen  to  another  hand  than  mine,  that  it  might  have  done 
worthier  honor  to  his  memory.  In  writing  it  I  have  obeyed  the  wish  of 
my  own  long-time  and  deep  affection  not  alone  nor  chiefly,  but  of  a  judg- 
ment to  which  I  am  bound  to  defer.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  that  the 
hand  of  no  one  could  have  penned  it  moved  by  a  truer  and  deeper  love  for 
its  subject,  or  with  a  keener  sense  of  loss.  His  loving  friendship  was 
among  the  best  possessions  of  my  life,  especially  in  these  later  years.  His 
memory  will  be  among  its  richest  treasures  while  life  lasts. 

Prepared  by  Cobb,  for  the  Class  Report  of  1880. 


LINUS  MASON  CHILD, 

LAWYER,  27  TREMONT  Row,  BOSTON. 

INUS  CHILD  was  born  in  Southbridge,  Mass.,  March  14,  1835.  He 
*-'  was  the  son  of  Linus  Child  (Yale,  1824)  and  Berinthia  (Mason)  Child. 
His  father  practised  law  in  Southbridge,  Mass.,  until  about  the  year  1845, 
when  he  removed  to  Lowell  and  took  charge  of  the  Boott  Mills,  a  large 
manufactory.  When  his  son  began  to  practice  law  in  Boston  he  removed 
thither  also,  and,  together  with  him,  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  and 
member  of  its  Prudential  Committee. 

Linus  entered  the  class  from  Lowell,  July  29,  1851.  He  graduated 
with  the  class,  and  afterward  studied  law  in  Lowell  (1855-57)  and  in  the 
Cambridge  Law  School  (1857-58).  While  at  Lowell  he  was  Clerk  of  the 
Police  Court  of  that  city.  In  February,  1859,  ne  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  Boston,  which  he  still  continues,  under  the  firm  name  of  Child  &  Powers, 

Linus  writes:  "My  official  or  honorary  titles  have  been  few  and  small. 
I  was  4th  Lieut  in  the  4th  Mass.  Cavalry,  and  was  in  the  service  of  my 
country  about  three  weeks  on  Boston  Common,  at  which  time  they  discov- 
ered that  4th  Lieuts.  were  not  particularly  desirable,  and  I  was  dismissed  the 
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service  after  drawing  three  weeks'  pay.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  a  member  of  the  Legislature ;  and 
other  than  that  I  have  had  no  official  honors  heaped  upon  me. 

"  I  have  written,  as  such,  no  books  or  pamphlets,  but  my  clients  have 
on  various  occasions,  for  their  private  purposes,  probably  not  for  their  liter- 
ary merit,  printed  various  arguments  and  speeches  that  I  have  made  in 
various  cases  at  various  times.  My  wife  died  the  24th  of  December  1880. 
My  life  has  been  not  particularly  eventful ;  I  have  succeeded  in  living 
happily  and  comfortably  and  am  now  living  in  Boston,  with  my  three 
daughters, — almost  grown  up,  all  of  them.  I  have  had  no  great  successes, 
nor  any  disastrous  defeats,  but  have  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  my  way  and 
on  the  whole  have  found  it  quite  satisfactory. 

"  I  have  always  been  easily  moved  to  any  claim  concerning  Yale  or 
the  graduates  of  Yale,  and  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation that  we  have  in  Boston  ;  and  always  have  been  and  shall  always  be 
ready  to  welcome  any  Yale  graduate  and,  more  especially,  any  member  of 
the  class  of  1855." 

Address,  27   Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

Married,  October  1 6,  1862,  in  Boston,  to  Miss  Helen  A.  Barnes,  daughter  of 
James  and  Louisa  Barnes  of  that  city.  Mrs.  Child  died  in  Boston,  December  24,  1880. 

Children  : 

1.  HELEN  LOUISA  BARNES  CHILD,  Born  Boston,  October  9,   1863. 

2.  LINUS  CHILD,  Born  Boston,   December  21,    1865. 

Died  Boston,   November,  — ,    1866. 

3.  CATHARINE  BLAKE  CHILD,  Born  Boston,  April  8,   1867. 

4.  MARIA  LINDT  CHILD,  Born  Boston,   March  17,    1871. 


HENRY  TREAT  CHITTENDEN, 

LAWYER,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

TTENRY  CHITTENDEN,  Son  of  Asahel  Chittenden,  and  Harriett  Herpin 
A  A  (Treat)  Chittenden,  was  born  in  Columbus,  in  the  house  in  which  he 
now  lives,  (Jan.  1888),  December  18,  1834.  He  entered  Sophomore,  Sept,  15, 
1852.  He  studied  law  from  Sept.  1855,  to  August  1858.  In  the  latter  year 
he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Galena,  111.,  in  the  firm  of  Leach  & 
Chittenden.  In  May,  1860,  he  removed  to  Dayton,  O.,  and  March  5,  1861, 
to  Columbus,  where  he  still  resides,  and  practices. 
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During  the  War  he  was  a  Captain  of  Militia,  and  was  "  ordered  out 
three  times  in  defence  of  the  State.  Served  in  Kentucky,  and  throughout 
Southern  Ohio,  in  '61,  '62  and  '63,  bloodlessly."  He  has  been  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner, and  at  present  (1888)  is  Vice-President  of  the  Ohio  Centennial 
Commission,  and  of  the  Columbus  Consolidated  Street  R.R.  Co.  During 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884,  he  edited  for  one  year  the  Daily  Columbus 
Times,  advocating  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland. 

"  My  life  has  not  been  marked  by  attainment  of  anything  worth  men- 
tioning in  the  way  of  office  or  honor,  and  I  find  it  really  '  but  a  battle 
and  a  march.' ' 

Address,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Married,  January  18,    1872,  to  Miss  Helen  K.   Mithoff. 
Children  : 

1.  EDITH  CHITTENDEN,  Born  1872. 

Died  1872. 

2.  CAMPBELL  MITHOFF  CHITTENDEN,  Born  April  6,    1875. 

3.  HELEN  CHITTENDEN,  Born  June  i,    1882. 


STERNE    CHITTENDEN, 
BORN  AT  COLUMBUS,  O.,  JAN.  i,  1833. 
DIED  AT  PARADISE,  LANCASTER  Co.,  PA.,  JULY  8,  1887. 

QTERNE  CHITTENDEN  entered  the  class,  with  his  brother  Henry,  at  the 
^  beginning  of  Sophomore  year,  Sept  15,  1852.  He  studied  law,  after 
graduation,  at  Columbus,  in  the  office  of  Col.  Swayne,  father  of  Gen.  Wager 
Swayne,  (Yale,  1856),  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Ohio,  in  December,  1856. 
He  continued  to  practice  law  in  Columbus  till  March,  1861,  when  he  removed 
to  New  York,  and  made  that  city  his  permanent  residence.  Here  he  was 
engaged,  in  addition  to  the  practice,  of  his  profession,  in  the  management  of  real 
estate,  and  also  in  literary  pursuits.  Those  who  were  present  at  the  Class  meet- 
ing in  1880,  will  recall  his  reading  of  a  passage  from  his  own  translation  of  the 
IVth  Georgic.  He  prepared  a  Digest  of  Ohio  State  Reports ;  furnished  contri- 
butions to  the  press  in  New  Haven,  New  Yorfc  and  Ohio ;  and  in  1884  par- 
ticipated in  editing  a  campaign  paper  in  advocacy  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
Cleveland. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1886  symptoms  of  disease,  from  which  he  had 
previously  suffered,  returned  upon  him  with  aggravated  force.  All  efforts 
to  remove  or  check  it  failed,  and  he  died,  July  8,  1887,  at  Paradise,  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa. 
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CORNELIUS  CHRISTIE, 
LAWYER,  LEONIA,  BERGEN  Co.,  NEW  JERSEY. 

OUR  classmate,  son  of  David  Christie  and  Anna  (Brinkerhoff)  Christie,  was 
born  at  English  Neighborhood,  now  Leonia,  December  6,  1835.  He 
entered  Freshman,  Sept.  17,  1851.  From  Sept.,  1855,  to  Nov.,  1856,  he  was 
engaged  in  general  study  and  in  traveling  to  recruit  impaired  health.  He 
then  studied  law,  at  first  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  then,  for  a  year,  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Law  School,  and  subsequently,  till  Jan.,  1859,  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  practicing  law  in  Jersey  City,  where  his  pres- 
ent address  (1888)  is  245  Washington  Street.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  in  1867-68.  In  May,  1871,  he  became  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  New  Jersey  Citizen,  a  semi-weekly  newspaper  published  at  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  and  continued  its  editor  and  proprietor  to  May,  1877.  He  has  never 
married. 


ISAAC  EDWARDS  CLARKE, 

"  U.  S.  COLLECTOR  AND  COMPILER  OF  STATISTICS,"  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

/CLARKE  was  born  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  July  i,  1830.  He  was  the  son  of 
*J  Isaac  Clarke  (of  Northampton,  Mass.)  and  Harriet  (Amsden)  Clarke. 
His  mother  was  the  third  daughter  of  Deacon  John  Amsden  and  Sally 
(Graves)  Amsden,  of  "  The  Bars,"  Deerfield,  Mass.  He  is  of  the  seventh  gen- 
eration in  direct  descent  from  "the  most  worshipful"  Lieutenant  William 
Clarke,  who  came  to  New  England,  sailing  from  Plymouth,  England,  in  the 
good  ship  "  John  and  Mary,"  in  1630,  and  after  residing  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  came  to  Northampton  in  1659,  on  invitation  of  those  who  had  made 
the  first  settlement  there  in  1654.  All  of  Clarke's  direct  ancestors  lived  and 
died  in  Northampton. 

Clarke  entered  college  Freshman  from  Northampton,  Mass.,  July  29, 
1851.  After  graduation  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  September,  1855,  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  abroad  (with  the  exception  of  a  short  return  to  be  present 
at  the  Triennial  Class  Meeting)  in  traveling  and  business  until  December, 
1859,  when  he  returned,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Kentucky,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  from  the  office  of  Hon.  James  Harlan,  of  Frankfort. 
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He  removed  to  New  York  City  in  July,  1860,  where  he  remained  until 
March,  1861,  when  he  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  with  an  invalid  relative, 
and  "while  there  witnessed  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  of  which"  he  "pub- 
lished a  full  account  in  the  N.  Y.  Times."  He  returned  North  three  weeks 
after,  via  Atlanta,  Nashville  and  Louisville.  He  practiced  law  in  New  York 
City  in  partnership  with  William  Boies  (Yale,  '52),  and  in  the  fall  of  1861 
was  appointed  Law  Adviser  to  the  Surveyor's  office,  Custom  House,  New 
York.  In  November,  1862,  having  declined  the  appointment  of  Deputy 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  Provisional 
Marshal  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  went  to  New  Orleans  in  December, 
the  same  year.  The  appointment  being  under  "  the  war  power"  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  "  was  much  with  the  army,  and  when  with  it  had  the  rank  of 
Colonel."  He  "  had  charge  of  all  confiscable  property,  and  all  that  which 
was  afterwards  placed  under  control  of  Special  Agents  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 
In  this  position,  which  was  unique,  no  other  such  office  having  been  created 
before  or  since,  he  exercised  important,  varied  and  unusual  powers,  both 
civic  and  military.  In  July,  1863,"  he  "  made  the  voyage  from  New  Orleans 
to  Cairo;  and,  as  he  had  been  one  of  the  latest  departures  from  the  South 
to  the  North  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  he  was  much  interested  to  learn 
that  he  was  the  first  person  who  made  the  through  voyage  from  New 
Orleans  to  New  York  via  Mississippi  River."  He  writes:  "I  was  confined 
to  my  room  at  the  North  for  four  months  by  malarial  fever,  contracted  in 
discharge  of  duty  on  the  river,  and  in  consequence  of  a  severe  sunstroke 
received  at  Port  Hudson." 

Clarke  returned  to  New  Orleans  after  his  recovery,  and  continued  there 
until  December,  1866,  when  he  returned  to  New  York.  He  resided  here 
until  May,  1869,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Law  firm  of  Sanford,  LeBaron 
and  Clarke.  He  was  editor  of  the  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  Statesman,  May,  1869,  to 
May,  1870;  of  the  College  Courant,  New  Haven,  May,  1870-1871.  Since  1871 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of 
Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  1884  as  editor  of  the  Annual  Reports  and 
occasional  publications  ;  and  since  the  early  part  of  1884  a§  "  U.  S.  Collector 
and  Compiler  of  Statistics,"  which  is  his  present  title. 

He  was  early  made  a  member  of  the  famous  "  Literary  Society  "  of 
Washington ;  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  well-known  "  Cosmos  Club  " 
as  well  as  of  "the  Yale  Alumni  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

He  wrote  articles  for  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine  in  1852  and  1854. 
While  traveling  abroad,  prior  to  1860,  he  published  a  long  series  of  letters 
from  Europe  in  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer  of  1857-1859  He  delivered  a 
Fourth  of  July  address  in  1867,  at  Washington  Heights,  (i52nd  Street) 
New  York  City,  which  was  published  by  request,  in  1867,  by  Rand  & 
Avery.  He  prepared  a  tribute  to  Josiah  W.  Harmar  for  the  Memorial 
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of  him,  published  by  Rand  &  Avery  in  1868.  He  published  letters  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail  and  Express  for  a  series  of  years  from  1873,  and 
an  occasional  poem.  He  has  contributed  many  articles  to  magazines,  the  N. 
Y.  Evening  Post,  Mail,  Commercial,  Standard,  Times,  Tribune,  Independent 
and  Observer,  to  the  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton,  Mass.,)  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  and  other  papers,  from  1850  to  1888. 

He  also  prepared  a  "  Memorial  of  Adolphe  Bailey,"  published  in 
1880;  also  a  pamphlet  on  Art  Education,  "circular  No.  2,  in  1874"  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  ;  "  Essay  and  Poem,"  a  tribute  to  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, read  before  the  Literary  Society  of  Washington,  published  by  Mohun 
Brothers,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1879,  PP-  2O  >  occasional  poems,  published  in 
the  N.  Y.  Mail  and  Express,  Washington  Gazette,  etc.;  a  series  of  articles  on 
"Currency,"  for  the  Washington  Republican. 

He  wrote  and  prepared  much  which  appears  in  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  from  1870  to  1884.  He  also  prepared  a  special 
report  on  "Elementary  and  High  Art  Education  in  the  United  States," 
which  is  now  going  through  the  press,  and  is  to  be  in  four  parts  or  volumes 
of  about  1,000  pages  each.  The  first  volume  was  published  in  1885,  and  has 
received  the  highest  approval  and  encomium  from  many  sources,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Three  editions  ot  it  have  already  been  issued  under 
three  different  titles.  The  first  edition,  a  "  Senate  Document,"  1,950  copies, 
entitled  "Art  and  Industry,  Instruction  in  Drawing  applied  to  the  Indus- 
trial and  Fine  Arts,  as  given  in  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  Public  Schools  and  other  Educational  Institutions  in  the  United 
States,"  by  Isaac  Edwards  Clarke,  A.M. 

The  second  edition  was  a  special  one  of  250  copies,  printed  for  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  entitled  "Industrial  and  High  Art  Education  in  the 
United  States,  by  Isaac  Edwards  Clarke,  A.M.  Part  I.  Drawing  in  the 
Public  Schools.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1885."  Copies 
of  this  edition  were  sent  to  the  leading  societies  and  newspapers  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  and  under  the  above  title  it  was  reviewed  by  the 
London  Times,  London  Daily  News  and  the  leading  newspapers  of  Paris  and 
other  European  cities,  and  of  the  United  States.  These  reviews  were  so 
commendatory  that  Congress  ordered  an  extra  edition  of  5,000  copies,  3,000 
for  distribution  by  Congress  and  2,000  for  distribution  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  As  the  title  of  the  second  edition  seemed  to  have  been 
ambiguous,  it  was  changed  by  the  author  for  this  last  edition  to  this:  "Art 
and  Industry ;  American  Education  in  Fine  and  Industrial  Art.  Part  I. 
Drawing  in  Public  Schools."  This  would  would  have  been  all  right  had 
Part  II  been  then  published  as  was  the  intention.  Part  II  will  probably  be 
issued  before  the  close  of  1888  Much  space  has  been  given  in  it  to 
"  Industrial  Education  in  Public  Schools,"  which  was  not  at  first  intended, 
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but  this  movement  has  developed   so  rapidly  that    the   change    of    plan  was 
imperative. 

He  also  wrote  the  work  entitled,  "The  Democracy  of  Art,"  a  series 
of  essays  on  art  and  industry,  published  by  W.  H.  Morrison,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1886,  230  pp.;  also  "A  Poem,"  read  at  the  complimentary  dinner 
given  to  Joseph  M.  Gushing,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Maryland  Institute, 
March,  14,  1887,  and  printed  in  the  pamphlet  account  of  the  dinner,  Balti- 
more, 1887,  50  pp.;  also  an  address  entitled,  "The  Message  of  Art," 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Annual  Commencement  of  the  Schools  of 
Art  and  Design  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  5,  1888, 
printed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Maryland  Institute  of  1888,  and  in  a 
separate  edition  for  the  author.  28  pp. 

Address  (Scflf.   1888)  Bureau   of  Education,   Department   of  the   Interior, 

Washington,  D.   C. 

Clarke  married  at  Springfield,   Ky. ,   Miss  Mary   Louisa   Proctor,   daughter   of  Rev. 
David  Choate  Proctor  and  Frances  Nantz  (Venable)  Proctor  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Aug.  7,  1885. 

Children: 

1.  JOHN  PROCTOR  CLARKE  Born  in  Florence,   Italy,   April  23,    1856. 

2.  LEILA  CLARKE,  Born  in  Rome,   Italy,   Dec.    n,    1857. 

Died  in  Northampton,   Mass.,   Oct.   25,    1858. 

3.  FRANCES   WATKINS  CLARKE,   Born  in  New  York,  Nov.    17,    1860. 

Died  in  New  York,   Dec.   31,    1861. 

4.  WALTON  PROCTOR  CLARKE,     Born  in  New  York,  July  19,    1864. 

Died  in  Northampton,   Mass.,  July  28,    1865. 

5.  EDNA  PROCTOR   CLARKE,         Born  in  New  York  City,  April  22,    1866. 

6.  MAUD  CLARKE,  Born  in  New  York  City.   Feb.   9,    1870. 

Died  in  Yonkers,   N.   Y.,  Aug.   7,    1870. 


JOHN   PROCTOR   CLARKE, 

LAWYER — FIRM,  HASCALL,  CLARKE  &  VANDER  POEL, 
71  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

JOHN  PROCTOR  CLARKE  was  born  at  Florence,  Italy,  April  23,  1856. 
He  received  the  Class  Cup  in  New  Haven,  July  28,  1858.  He  fitted  for 
College,  being  one  year  at  Hopkins'  Grammar  School,  New  Haven ;  two 
years  with  his  kinsman,  Professor  Josiah  Clarke,  LL.D.,  at  Northampton, 
Mass.  He  entered  Yale  College  without  conditions  in  1874,  graduating 
in  1878. 
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After  graduation  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Timothy  G.  Spaulding, 
Esq.,  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Mass  October 
27,  1880.  He  entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  remained  in 
Northampton  until  March,  1881.  He  removed  to  New  York  City,  and  was 
appointed  Assistant  to  the  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  July  I,  1881,  which  office  he  retained  down  to  May 
ist,  1886,  when  he  resigned  to  join  the  firm  of  Hascall,  Clarke  &  Vander 
Poel,  of  which  he  is  still  a  member.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York 
Bar  Nov.  ist,  1882. 

Address  (Sept.,  1888),  71  Broadway,  JV.    Y. 

He  married  Miss  Sarah  M.  Parker  at  Shrewsbury,   N.  J.,  June  25,    1884. 
Child: 

JOHN  PROCTOR  CLARKE,   Born  Feb.   6,    1888. 
Died  Feb.  7,    1888. 


HENRY  NITCHIE  COBB, 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD  of  FOREIGN  MISSIONS,  REFORMED  CHURCH, 
26  READE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

COBB  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  15,  1834.  He  was  the  son  of 
Sanford  Cobb  of  New  York  City,  and  Sophia  L.  (Nitchie)  Cobb.  His 
father  was  the  son  of  Oliver  Cobb  of  Stonington,  Conn.,  for  many  years  a 
merchant  in  New  York  City,  and  resident  of  the  old  first  ward.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Nitchie,  a  lawyer,  and  subsequently  General 
Agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Cobb  entered  Freshman  from  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  After  graduation  he 
studied  Theology  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  for  one  year,  but  left, 
without  graduation,  in  1857.  He  spent  some  time  in  traveling  in  Europe  for 
his  health,  in  company  with  Wheeler.  On  his  return  he  was  engaged  in 
business  in  New  York  City  until  1859.  He  was  appointed  Missionary,  by 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  to  the  Nestorians 
of  Persia  and  Koordistan,  in  1860;  and  ordained  May  16,  1860.  He  resided  in 
Persia  from  July  3,  1860  to  Dec.,  1862.  He  returned  broken  down  in  health, 
and  was  at  home  in  Tarrytowrr  until  1866.  He  received  a  call  from  the  Mill- 
brook  (Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,)  Reformed  Church,  and  became  its  pastor  Jan. 
14,  1866.  He  continued  here  until  May,  1881,  when  he  resigned  on  account 
of  ill  health ;  in  October,  1882,  he  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
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the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  which 
position  he  continues  to  occupy. 

He  has  written  many  articles  for  religious  papers  and  other  periodicals  ; 
edited  (1861-2)  "The  Rays  of  Light,"  a  monthly  paper  in  the  Modern 
Syriac  language ;  prepared  an  Almanac  and  Sunday  School  Hymn  Book  in 
the  same  language ;  carried  through  the  press,  for  the  American  Bible 
Society,  "The  New  Testament  in  Ancient  Syriac"  in  1874;  and  has  printed 
a  number  of  short  poems, — some  of  which  are  found  in  "  The  Changed  Cross" 
and  "  The  Shadow  of  the  Rock." 

He  resides  at  present  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Rutgers  College  in  1878. 

Address,  (October,   1888),  26  Re  ode  Street,  New   York. 

Married,  Miss  Matilda  A.  Van  Zandt,  of  Tarrytown,   N.   Y.,   May  17,    1860. 
Children  : 

1.  SANFOBD  ELLSWORTH  COBB,     Born  Feb.    u,    1866. 

2.  MARIA  VAN  ZANDT  COBB,        Born  Oct.    i,    1868. 
Sanford  Ellsworth  Cobb  graduated  at  Yale  in  1887. 


ELIJAH  CONE, 
GRAIN  BUSINESS,  FOND  DU  LAC,  WISCONSIN. 

CONE  was  born  at  Locke,  N.  Y.,  April  4,  1831.  He  entered  the  'class 
Sophomore,  Sept  15,  1852.  After  graduation  he  was  Professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  Academy  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  from  1856  to  1857;  teaching 
at  Chilton,  Wis.,  1857  to  April,  1861.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  4th 
Wis.  Vol.  Inf.,  April  22,  1861 ;  and  was  discharged  Jan.  16,  1863.  He  was 
in  the  battle  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  in  skirmishes  with  guerillas  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. He  saw  service  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 
On  being  discharged  from  service  he  returned  to  Chilton,  and  continued 
there  farming,  and  also  teaching  until  Sept.  1864,  when  he  entered  the  office 
of  the  Deputy  Provost  Marshal  for  the  5th  Dist,  Wis.,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  the  close  of  the  war.  Since  the  war  he  has  resided  at  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wis.,  (spending  some  time,  in  1869-70,  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming,) 
having  been  engaged  part  of  the  time  in  teaching,  and  part  of  the  time  in 
buying  grain.  Of  late  years  he  has  devoted  his  attention  to  the  grain  bus- 
iness, spending  much  time  in  traveling.  For  the  last  two  years  he  has 
spent  much  time  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota  in  connection  with  his  business. 
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He  writes  as  follows :  "  Our  cherished  friends  and  old  associates  of 
the  Class  of  '55  are  falling  like  the  leaves  of  autumn,  and  among  the  last,  the 
noblest  of  them  all  and  the  most  cherished,  Dr.  Elisha  Mulford — my  room- 
mate before  and  during  college  life.  This  strengthens  the  bond  between  us 
who  survive,  and  makes  dearer  still  the  associations  of  our  lives  together  at 

Yale." 

Address,  (March  1888)  Fond  du  Lac,   Wisconsin. 

Married,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Nov.  20,  1867,  to  Miss  Ellen  Agnes  Beall, 
youngest  daughter  of  Gov.  Samuel  Wotton  Beall  of  Wisconsin,  (formerly  of  Montgom- 
ery, Md.,  and  graduate  of  Union  College,)  and  of  Elizabeth  Fenimore  Cooper  (formerly 
of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.) 

Children: 

\.     Louis  UPTON  BEALL  CONE,  Born  Feb.    13,    1872. 

2.     MARY  ELIZABETH  FENIMORE  CONE,     Bom  Feb.    u,    1879, 


EDWIN   CORNING, 

BANKER  AND  BROKER,  No.  18  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
/"CORNING  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  June  7,  1835.  He  was  the  son  of 
^J  Jasper  and  Abigail  Corning.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Abigail 
Kibbe.  His  parents  were  instrumental  in  establishing  the  first  Sabbath 
School  west  of  Genesee  River,  in  New  York  State.  He  entered  Freshman 
from  Ne\v  York  City;  after  graduation  he  engaged  in  the  Banking  business 
with  his  father  Jasper  Corning,  Esq.,  in  New  York,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Jasper  Corning  and  Son,  from  the  fall  of  1855  to  Nov.  i,  1865,  when  he 
formed  a  co-partnership  with  Mr.  Charles  G.  Thompson  for  the  transaction 
of  a  Stock  and  Bond  Brokerage  business.  This  co-partnership  was  continued 
until  the  end  of  1869,  when  it  was  dissolved.  After  its  dissolution  he  con- 
tinued the  same  business  by  himself  until  April  30,  1888,  when  he  formed  a 
co-partnership  with  Cornelius  B.  Gold  and  William  D.  Barbour,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Gold,  Barbour  &  Corning,  at  No.  18  Wall  Street,  New  York 
City,  for  the  transaction  of  a  general  Banking  and  Brokerage  business. 
Address,  (June,  1888),  No.  18  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Married,  Miss  Virginia    M.    Gibson,    Daughter    of  Thomas    W.    and   Caroline   E. 
Gibson,  of  New  York  City,  October  10,    1861. 

Children  : 

1.  AMY  CAROLINE  CORNING,         Born  Aug.   31,1862. 

2.  LAURA  BALDWIN  CORNING,      Born  March   19,    1865. 

3.  THOMAS  W.  G.  CORNING,        Born  Nov.   16,    1874. 

4.  VIRGINIA  G.  CORNING,  Born  Sept    19,    1878. 

His    eldest   daughter,  Amy   Caroline  Corning,  was   married  to    Lennox   S.  Faber, 
of  New  York  City,  April  5,    1888. 
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JAMES  CRUICKSHANKS, 
CLERGYMAN,  OVID,  SENECA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 

pRUICKSHANKS  was  born  in  Haddington,  Scotland,  Nov.  12,  1828. 
^  He  was  the  son  of  James  Cruickshanks  and  Mary  Jack  Cruickshanks. 
He  entered  Freshman  from  Haddington,  and  after  graduation  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Yale  and  Andover,  1855-1858.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  May  27, 
1856;  and  was  called  to  the  Congregational  Church  at  South  Maiden,  Mass., 
and  settled  over  the  same  from  Sept.  23,  1858  to  June  29,  1859.  From  July 
6,  1859  to  Sept.  24,  1859,  ne  was  traveling  in  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  He  was  at  home  from  Sept.,  1859  to  Feb.,  1860;  and  was  settled 
over  the  2nd  Presb.  Church,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  from  June  6,  1860  to 
Nov.,  1862.  He  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Spencer,  Mass.,  from  Jan.,  1863  to  Jan.,  1864,  and  was  installed  pastor  Jan. 
3,  1864,  remaining  here  until  1871,  when  he  resigned,  having  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Congregational  Church  at  Webster  Grove,  Mo.  He  remained  here 
until  sometime  in  1874.  He  was  settled  over  the  ist  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Rockford,  111.,  from  Sept.,  1874  to  April,  1877;  was  supply  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Kenosha,  VVis.,  from  Jan.,  1878  until  April,  1880. 

He  writes:  "May  29th,  1880,  I  sailed  from  New  York  on  a  tour, 
taking  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  the  far 
East,  embracing  Constantinople,  Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt,  etc.,  returning 
Dec.  16,  1880  to  this  country." 

He  adds:  "I  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  at  Metu- 
chen,  N.  J.,  from  October,  1881,  until  June,  1887,  when  I  resigned  and 
accepted  a  call  to  the  ist  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Ovid,  Seneca  Co.,  New 
York,  over  which  I  was  installed  pastor  June  19,  1887." 

"April  24,  1884,  I  took  a  second  trip  to  Europe  for  my  health,  taking 
England,  Scotland,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Germany,  returning  to 
this  country  August  17,  1884." 

In  May,  1864,  he  was  a  delegate  of  the  U.  S.  Christian  Commission 
to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Commis- 
sion at  Belle  Plain,  during  and  after  the  "  Battle  of  the  Wilderness."  He 
labored  afterward  at  Aquia  Creek,  Alexandria,  and  in  the  hospitals  in  and 
about  Washington.  After  a  month's  hard  labor  he  returned  quite  sick 

He  has  "published  a  War  Sermon,  Funeral  Discourses,  an  Historical 
Discourse,  delivered  at  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Metuchen,  N.  J.,"  and  has  "  written  many  articles  for 
newspapers  and  magazines." 

Address  (May,  1888),  Ovid,  New   York. 

Married,  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Dec.  23,  1862,  to  Miss  Ann  Maria  De  Witt 
(daughter  of  Rev.  John  De  Witt  and  Ann  Maria,  his  wife.)  She  died  Aug.  i,  1869. 
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Children: 

1.  MARY  STEWART  CRUICKSIIANKS,     Born  Nov.  28,    1865. 

2.  JOHN  DE  WITT  CRUICKSHANKS,    Born  July  12,    1869. 

Married  (2nd)    at  Spencer,    Mass.,    Sept.    27,    1870,  to   Miss  Susan  Cecilia  Ward 
(daughter  of  Dennis  Ward  and  Mary  Watson,   his  wife.) 

Child: 

JAMES  WARD  CRUICKSHANKS,     Born  March  16,    1872. 

Died  July  2,    1872. 


GEORGE  ARBA  D1CKERMAN, 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  OFFICE— ROOM  27,  CUSTOM  HOUSE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

"TilCKERMAN  was  born  at  Hamden,  Conn.,  July  30,  1830.  He  entered 
•L'  college  Freshman,  July  27,  1851.  After  graduation,  he  studied  theology 
at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  September,  1855  to  May,  1858. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  May,  1858,  and  was  preaching  in  Bridgeport, 
and  South  Canaan,  Conn.,  1859-61  :  in  Hamden,  New  Haven  and  Seymour, 
1861-65;  in  Washington,  Conn.,  1865-70.  He  was  a  delegate  of  the  U.  S. 
Christian  Commission  for  several  weeks,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.  Since  the  Class  Meeting  in  1870,  he  has 
resided  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  Chicago,  III.,  and  down  to  1876,  was 
"  most  of  the  time  out  of  health."  He  has  been,  for  some  years  now, 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Office,  in  Chicago.  He  has  never  married. 

Address,  May,  1885,  Room  27,  Custom  House,  Chicago,  III, 


HENRY  ANDERSON  DICKINSON, 
CLERGYMAN,  HUNTINGTON,  MASS. 

pVlCKINSON  was  born  at  Granby,  Mass,  June  27,  1833.  He  was  the  son 
•L'  of  Henry  A.  Dickinson  and  Julia  (Ferry)  Dickinson,  and  entered  col- 
lege Freshman,  a  resident  of  Granby,  July  29,  1851.  After  graduation  he 
was  engaged  in  teaching,  Nov.,  1855,  to  July,  1858.  lie  entered  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  Sept.,  1858,  and  completed  the  course  there,  graduating 
in  July  1861  ;  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  spring  of  1861.  He  was 
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acting  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  for  over  a 
year  after  leaving  Andover ;  and  was  stated  supply  for  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Vermillionville,  111.,  from  the  spring  of  1863  until  1865.  He  was 
ordained  at  Tonica,  Illinois,  in  1863,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Chester  Centre,  Mass.,  of  which  he  was  installed  Pastor,  in 
1866,  continuing  there  until  the  spring  of  1877,  when  he  resigned.  He  was 
stated  supply  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Huntington,  Mass.,  from 
some  time  in  the  fall  of  1877  down  to  the  spring  of  1881,  when  he  resigned. 
In  December,  1881,  his  health  utterly  failed,  and  he  was  unable  to  do  any- 
thing for  two  or  three  years.  As  soon  as  his  health  permitted  he  com- 
menced preaching,  and  supplied  various  pulpits  for  various  periods.  Since 
Sept.,  1887,  he  has  been  supplying  a  pulpit  in  a  parish  of  the  town  of 
Huntington,  Mass. 

Address  (May,  1888),  Huntington,  Mass. 

Married,  at  Vermillionville,  111.,   Dec.   12,    1865,   Miss    Sarah    A.  Bullock,   daughter 
of  James  S.  Bullock,   M.D.,   and  Nancy  Barrows  Bullock. 

Children  : 

1.  JAMES  HENRY  DICKINSON,  Born  Oct.  3,    1866. 

2.  FRANK  MULFORD  DICKINSON,  Born  April  5,    1868. 

3.  HOMER  FERRY  DICKINSON,  Born  July  12,    1871. 

4.  ROBERT  G.  DICKINSON,  Born  Nov.   17,    1874. 
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JOHN  KING   DUNN, 

MORTGAGE  LOAN  BUSINESS,  LAWRENCE,  KANSAS. 

UNN  was  born  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  Aug.  15,  1834,  and  entered  college 
Freshman,  a  resident  of  Cincinnati,  July  29,  1851.  After  graduation  he 
studied  law  at  Cincinnati  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Sept.,  1855,  to  Sept. 
17,  1857;  also  at  Philadelphia  from  Sept.,  1857,  to  Feb.,  1858.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Grand  Rapids,  Sept.  17,  1857,  and  opened  an  office 
in  February,  1858,  practising  law  there  till  1859,  when  he  abandoned  the 
law  for  the  ministry,  studying  for  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
during  1859  a°d  1860  in  Cincinnati  and  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.  During  this 
time  his  health  gave  out,  and  in  1861  he  writes:  "I  threw  aside  my 
books  altogether  and  returned  to  Michigan,  bought  a  farm  and  became 
a  tiller  of  the  soil.  This  has  been  my  occupation  ever  since  until  the  pres- 
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ent  season"  (July,  1865);  "but  my  health  being  to  all  appearance  entirely 
restored  by  the  active  out-door  life  of  the  farm,  I  have  sold  out  my  farming 
interests,  and  am  now  settling  up  my  business  with  a  view  of  entering  upon 
that  sacred  work  which  has  been  dear  to  my  heart  for  many  years."  Dunn 
was  ordained  Deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  St.  Mark's 
Church,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  March  n,  1866,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  A. 
McCroskey,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  became  Assistant  Minister  in  St. 
John's  Church,  Detroit.  He  was  ordained  Priest,  Sept.,  1866;  was 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Marshall,  Mich.,  March,  1867,  to  June,  1868;  of 
Trinity  Church,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  June,  1868,  to  April,  1875;  of  Emanuel 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  Louisville,  Ky.,  April  1875  to  May,  1876;  of 
Christ's  Church,  Reformed  Episcopal,  Cumberland,  Md.,  from  May,  1876,  to 
to  Feb.,  1881,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  removed  to 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  he  took  up  farming,  and  also  became  interested  in 
the  Mortgage  Loan  business.  Under  date  of  June  29,  1885,  he  writes :  "  I 
live  in  a  delightful  country  home  adjacent  to  the  city,  and  am  engaged  in 
loan  and  other  business  in  Lawrence  and  Kansas  City.  My  health  has 
greatly  improved  by  change  of  pursuits.  My  eldest  son  (John  J.  Dunn)  is 
in  business  in  Kansas  City.  My  second  son  and  daughter  are  attending  the 
Kansas  State  University  at  Lawrence.  My  younger  children  are  still  in 
school.  Our  latchstring  is  always  out  at  "  Rockledge,"  and  we  should  be 
most  happy  to  see  any  of  the  members  of  the  class,  or  of  the  class  families, 
who  may  come  this  way." 

Address  (June,  1885),  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Married,  at  Grand  Rapids,   Michigan,   Miss  Mary  M.  Talman,   March  25,    1856. 
Children  : 

1.  LULA  PALMER  DUNN,         Born  at  ML  Vernon,   O.,  Sept.   15,    1860. 

2.  HATTIE  RAYBOLD  DUNN,    Born  in  Genesee  Co.,   Mich.,   Dec.    i,    1862. 

3.  JOHN  INGRAHAM  DUNN,       Born  at  Grand  Rapids,   May  2,    1865. 

4.  DENTOR  DUNN,  Born  May  i,    1868. 

5.  FRANK  McWiLLiAM  DUNN,  Born  July  2,    1870. 

Died  Jan.   30,    1871. 

6.  WILLIAM  TALMAR  DUNN,   Born  March  23,    1872. 

7.  KATHARINE  MARY  DUNN,   Born  Aug.  30,    1874. 
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JOHN  EDGAR, 

MORTGAGE  LOAN  BUSINESS,  ROCHESTER,  MINN. 

EDGAR  was  born  at  Quebec,  C.  E.,  May  22,  1825,  and  entered  Freshman 
from  Greenwich,  Conn.  After  graduation,  he  engaged  in  teaching  and 
studying  theology,  1855-1858.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  May,  1858;  was 
Assistant  Librarian  at  Yale  College,  Sept  i,  1858,  to  Feb.,  1859;  Pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Falls  Village,  Conn.,  from  February,  1859,  to 
February,  1866. 

He  served  as  a  delegate  of  the  U.  S.  Christian  Commission  during  the 
Summer  of  1864,  in  Virginia.  In  Feb.,  1866,  he  was  residing  in  Lisbon, 
Conn.  Having  abandoned  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  removed  in  1866  to 
Rochester,  Minn.,  where  he  engaged  in  selling  reapers  and  mowers  as  Gen- 
eral Agent  for  C.  H.  McCormick  &  Co.  He  continued  in  this  business  for 
some  years.  Since  July,  1880  he  has  been  in  the  Eeal  Estate  Exchange  bus- 
iness, and  negotiator  of  loans  on  mortgage. 

Address   (June,    1885),  Rochester,  Minn. 

Married,  Miss  Susan  L.    Spring   of  East    Hartford,    Conn.,    Oct.    31,     1861.     She 
died  Jan.    14,    1874. 

Married,   (2nd)  Miss  Susette  P.  Walker  at  New  Sharon,   Maine,   Sept.   3,    1884. 


MARTIN   BAUM  EVVING, 
INSURANCE  BROKER,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

FT  WING  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton  Ewing  and  Mary  Perry 
•*-'  (Baum)  Ewing  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  where  he  was  born  March  18,  1834. 
He  writes  (Nov.  30,  1886):  "My  father's  father,  Alexander,  in  company 
with  his  brother  William,  surveyed  the  Genesee  valley  for  the  Government, 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  The  Ewings  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Ewen 
or  McEwen  of  the  clan  Campbell,  Scotland.  My  mother's  father,  Martin 
Baum,  settled  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1795.  He  was  for  years  one  of  the  most 
prominent  business  men  of  this  city,  and  was  the  first  Mayor  of  Cincinnati. 
One  of  his  ancestors,  Admiral  Martin  Boehm,  while  in  employ  of  the 
King  of  Portugal,  between  1465  and  1484,  sailed  along  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  driven  westward  by  storms,  until  he 
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reached  the  South  American  coast  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Christo- 
pher Columbus  visited  him,  and  obtained  from  him  all  the  information  he 
could  ;  and  there  is  now  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg  a  globe  made  by 
him,  showing  his  voyages." 

Evving  entered  college  Freshman,  a  resident  of  Cincinnati,  Sept.  17, 
1851.  After  graduation  he  engaged  in  the  foundry  business  with  his 
brother  Win.  A.  Ewing,  Oct  i,  1855-1856;  in  the  engraving  and  litho- 
graphing business,  in  the  firm  of  Middleton,  Strobridge  &  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
1856  to  Jan.,  1859. 

From  Jan.  1859  *°  March  31,  1861,  Ewing  was  engaged  in  building 
Steam  Pumping  Machinery,  and  looking  after  his  real  estate.  Oct.  19,  1861, 
entered  Battery  "  H."  ist  Ohio  Lt.  Art,  as  private.  Commissioned  2nd 
Lieut,  in  the  same,  Nov.  7,  1861  ;  ist  Lieut,  Jan.  7,  1863,  and  resigned  June 
3,  1863.  Was  appointed  Senior  Major  in  the  2nd  Ohio  Heavy  Art,  July  i, 
1863,  and  promoted  Lieut.-Col.,  of  the  same  Regt,  Sept.  15,  1863.  Served 
as  such  until  August  30,  1865,  and  was  then  finally  mustered  out  at  Colum- 
bus, O. 

Ewing  "  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Winchester,  Va.,  March  23, 
1862  ;  Port  Republic,  June  9,  '62  ;  Edinburg,  Va.,  April  16,  17,  '62  ;  Manas- 
sas,  Nov.  7,  "62;  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Dec.  16,  17,  '62;  Chancellorsville, 
April  28  to  May  3,  '63.  Then  left  the  Eastern  Army,  and  was  engaged 
till  October  loth,  1863,  in  helping  to  raise  the  2nd  O.  H.  A.,  and  was  sent 
at  that  date  to  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  in  command  of  the  ist  Battalion,  and 
of  all  the  fortifications  there.  Commanded  the  post  from  April  13,  to  May 
13,  1864." 

Post  Commandant  at  Charleston,  Tenn.,  May  13,  1864  to  Oct.  1864; 
at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  1864  to  Dec.  21,  1864,  when  he  was  placed  on  the 
staff  of  Brig.  Gen.  Jacob  Ammen,  4th  Div.  23rd  Corps,  as  Insp.  Gen.,  and 
served  as  such  until  Feb.  7,  1865,  when  he  was  placed  in  command  of  his 
regiment,  and  so  continued  until  May  29th,  1865.  He  was  called  to  be  a 
member  of  a  General  Court  Martial  at  Greenville,  East  Tenn.,  May  29, 
1865,  until  ordered  home  in  August,  to  be  mustered  out. 

He  removed  May  i,  1866,  to  Yellow  Springs,  Greene  County,  O.,  and 
engaged  in  the  business  of  "fruit-fanner."  In  1869  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
111.,  where  he  was  in  business  until  1876,  and  saw  the  horrors  of  the  great 
fire  of  Oct.  1871. 

He  writes  further  (Nov.  30,  1886):  "  In  June  1878,  I  was  made  one  of 
the  Deputy  Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue,  of  the  First  Collection  District 
of  Ohio,  by  Hon.  Amos  Smith,  Jr.,  now  Mayor  of  Cincinnati.  Served  with 
him  four  years ;  then  one  year  with  Hon.  Win.  H.  Taft  (Yale  '70) ;  then 
two  years  with  Hon.  Clark  B.  Montgomery,  then  about  two  months,  until 
July  14,  1885,  with  Hon.  Win.  T  Bishop,  present  Collector. 
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"  I  then  began  business  as  a  Fire  Insurance  solicitor  and  broker,  in  which 
business  I  now  am.  For  two  years  past  have  been  one  of  the  Vestrymen 
of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  O.  I  never  pub- 
lished anything." 

Ewing  is  also  agent  of  the  American  Surety  Company  of  New  York 
City. 

Address  {Nov.    30,    1886),    No.   66    West   yd  Street,    Cincinnati,    O. 

Married,  Miss  Adelaide  Strobridge,  daughter  of  James  Gordon  Strobridge  and 
Nancy  Maybury  Strobridge  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  Oct.  4,  1855-  Mr.  Strobridge  was  born 
in  Claremont,  N.  H.,  and  his  wife  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 


AUGUSTUS   BENJAMIN   FITCH, 
BORN  SEPT.  5,  1834.    DIED  OCTOBER  16,  1880. 

FITCH  was  the  son  of  William  Fitch  and  Charlotte  (Rumsey)  Fitch  of 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born.  His  mother  was  the  third 
daughter  of  Col.  William  and  Pamelia  Rumsey  of  Stafford,  Genesee  Co., 
N.  Y.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  William  Fitch,  she  was  the  widow 
of  Dr.  John  Z.  Ross,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Her  grandson  Benjamin  Fitch 
quotes  his  cousin  (Miss  Mary  Rumsey),  as  writing  concerning  her  as  fol- 
lows; "Your  grandmother  was  a  very  handsome  woman,  and  distinguished 
looking ;  also  extremely  amiable  and  loved  by  every  one.  She  was  a  very 
superior  woman  and  the  favorite  sister  in  a  family  of  ten." 

Augustus  Benjamin  Fitch  entered  college  Freshman,  a  resident  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept  17,  1851.  After  graduation  he  sailed  for  Europe  with 
his  uncle,  Mr.  Benjamin  Fitch,  leaving  June  27,  1855,  and  was  traveling  in 
Europe,  July,  1855  to  July,  1856. 

He  was  studying  law  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  the  offices  of  Messrs. 
Bowen  &  Rogers,  and  of  John  L.  Curtenius,  Esq.,  July,  1856,  to  Sept.,  1857. 
He  married  Mrs.  Eliza  H.  Pitkin  Sept  30,  1857,  and  sailed  a  second  time  for 
Europe,  with  his  wife  and  uncle,  Mr.  Benjamin  Fitch,  Oct.  17,  1857; 
traveled  in  England,  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  returned  May, 
1858  ;  was  studying  law  in  the  office  of  Albert  W.  Bishop,  (Yale  '53)  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  to  December,  1858;  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
December,  1858. 

He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  partnership  with  Albert  W. 
Bishop,  Esq.,  with  whom  he  continued  until  the  summer  of  1861.  He  then 
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continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  alone  until  April,  1869;  was 
appointed  Auditor  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  in  Jan.,  1862;  re-appointed  in 
Jan.,  1863,  holding  the  office  during  1862-1863.  He  removed  his  residence  to 
Darien,  Conn.,  in  April,  1869,  and  subsequently  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death. 

His  early  life,  as  a  lawyer  in  Buffalo,  was  full  of  promise,  he  show- 
ing great  ability.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Association 
(a  social  club  organized  in  1837),  and  was  one  of  its  Board  of  Managers  in 
1859  and  1860.  In  1862  he  was  the  Recording  Secretary,  and  in  1863  and 
1864  he  was  the  ist  Vice  President  of  the  Association.  We  are  indebted 
to  Millard  P.  Fillmore,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo,  for  these  facts.  He  writes  (Aug. 
23,  1888)  as  follows:  "Up  to  1864  the  Association  had  only  occupied  hired 
apartments,  but  in  that  year  the  officers  of  the  Association  planned  the  pur- 
chase of  a  building,  to  be  occupied  by  the  Association,  and  by  lease,  under 
them,  by  other  Societies,  the  Scientific,  Arts,  etc.,  etc.  The  plan  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  out,  the  requisite  subscriptions  having  been  secured  from 
the  citizens  of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Fitch  was  also,  in  1864,  the  chairman  of  the 
Library  Committee.  He  was  very  active  in  the  matter,  and  the  result  is 
now  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  "  Buffalo  Library  "  (the  name  of  the  "  Young 
Men's  Association  "  having  been  changed,  after  Mr.  Fitch's  death,  to  that  of 
the  "  Buffalo  Library,")  has  a  very  imposing  building,  devoted  to  its  use 
and  that  of  other  Societies,  and  also  other  valuable  real  estate  and  build- 
ings, so  that  it  is  established  on  a  satisfactory  basis." 

"I  cannot  help  saying,  also,  that  Mr.  Fitch  was  well  grounded  in  his 
profession,  and  had  a  good  legal  mind.  He  was  a  man  for  whom  I  had  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem,  both  for  his  abilities  and  his  honorable  and  gen- 
erous disposition." 

Mr.  Fitch  married,  as  we  have  said,  Mrs.  Eliza  H.  Pitkin,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  William  B.  Rochester,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
30,  1857.  Mrs.  Fitch  died  April  24,  1868.  He  thenceforth  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  the  education  of  his  children.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church;  had  great  reverence  for  the  Bible,  of  which  he  read  a  portion 
every  day ;  and  his  faith  in  Christ  as  his  Saviour  was  strong.  He  died  in 
New  York  City,  after  a  few  months'  illness,  Oct.  16,  1880. 

Children : 

1.  BENJAMIN  FITCH,  JR.,  Born  Sept.  26,    1859. 

2.  CHARLOTTE   FITCH,  Born  Oct.   22,    1861. 

3.  WILLIAM  ROCHESTER  FITCH,     Born  Jan.  7,    1864. 

Died  July  23,    1869. 

4.  EVELINA  THROOP  FITCH,  Born  Nov.   28,   1865. 

5.  AUGUSTA  BELLE   FITCH,  Born  July  8,    1867. 

Died  March  7,    1868. 
The  son  (Benjamin  Fitch)  is  in  business  at  No.   59    Fourth  Avenue,  N,   Y. 
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AUGUSTUS  BENJAMIN   FITCH. 

While  the  class  of  1855  draws  toward  the  summit  upon  its  journey 
through  life,  a  bright  spirit  leaves  the  ranks,  as  if,  though  through  youth  it 
had  found  there  congenial  companionship,  the  prospect  of  making  one  of 
their  number  through  years  of  declension  and  descent  to  the  valley  had  for 
it  no  charm.  His  presence  had  ever  been  one  which  cheered,  as  imbued 
with  something  of  chivalric  incitement,  his  utterance  one  which  seemed  to 
catch  a  clarion  tone  of  hope  from  the  future ;  and  those  nearest  in  those 
ranks,  and  most  familiar  with  his  sympathetic  nature,  felt  that  when  their 
tread  should  grow  less  elastic  and  their  vision  less  capable  of  discerning  the 
faint,  varied  hues  with  which  fancy  colors  the  real,  it  would  not  be  strange 
if  Augustus  B.  Fitch  should  be  removed,  to  be  sadly  missed  as  they  kept 
upon  their  way.  Such  often  seems  the  tender  and  divine  provision  in  the 
case  of  spirits  which  cannot  grow  old.  But  this  does  not  lessen  sorrow 
now  that  his  place  is  vacant  forever. 

His  footprints  we  with  tears  behold, 

His  last,  yet  not  in  ashes  made, 
But  where  together  we  have  strolled, 

Where  flowers  still  venture   through  the  glade. 

Our  classmate,  Augustus  B.  Fitch,  whose  maturity  as  a  man  of  keen 
perceptions,  ready  powers  and  generous  heart  was  not  contrary  to  the 
promise  of  his  boyhood,  was  overtaken,  at  his  home  in  the  city  01  New 
York,  by  his  last  sickness  in  the  summer  of  the  present  year.  Death 
relieved  him  from  suffering  in  the  early  fall.  His  son,  just  at  maturity,  and 
now  successfully  prosecuting  business  in  that  city,  and  who  delighted  in  his 
father's  comradeship  as  in  sunshine,  was  with  him.  He  and  two  younger 
sisters  of  bright  promise  now  mourn  bitterly  the  loss  of  the  parent  who  was 
at  once  protector,  companion  and  (as  even  we  know)  genial  friend. 

Prepared  by  Strong  for  tJie  Report  of  1880. 


WILLIAM  MOORE  GAY, 

CLERGYMAN,  SOUTH  HARTFORD,  NEW  YORK. 

GAY  was  born  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  April  22,  1830.     He   was  "  the   son  of 
Willard  and   Electa   Guilford   Gay,  and   the  eighth   child  in  a  family  of 
ten  children.     He  is  the  seventh  in  descent  from  John  Gay,  who  in  the  ship 
"  Mary  and  John,"  accompanied  Gov.  Winthrop  from    England   in  1630,  and 
settled  in   Dedham,  Mass.     On   his  mother's  side,  he  is  the  sixth  in  descent 
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from  Paul  Guilford,  who,  about  the  year  1650,  came  from  England  to 
Virginia,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Boston."  Gay  entered  Freshman, 
and  after  graduation  taught  school  in  Seymour,  Conn.,  during  the  autumn 
of  1855.  During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1856-56,  he  was  assistant  teacher 
in  the  High  School  of  Waterbury,  Conn.  "  In  May,  1856,  he  went  to 
South  Carolina  and  taught  in  Orangeburg,  Colleton  and  Sumter  districts  till 
December  7,  1860,"  excepting  a  few  weeks  spent  in  attending  lectures  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  December,  1859  to  February,  1860.  He 
entered  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  December,  1860,  continuing  there  until 
August,  1862,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  December  3,  1861.  From  August, 
1862  to  May,  1864,  he  was  acting  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  at 
Whitney's  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  "was  ordained  here  March  31,  1863.  The 
summer  of  1864  was  spent  in  Pittsfield.  From  November,  1864,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1865,  he  was  acting  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  West  Avon, 
Conn."  He  spent  the  winter  of  1865-66,  in  New  Haven,  and  was  acting 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  in  Winchester  Centre,  Conn.,  December, 
1866  to  July  1869;  of  the  Congregational  Church,  in  Cummington,  Mass., 
January,  1870,  to  January,  1873;  and  of  the  church  in  West  Warren,  Mass., 
January,  1873  to  May,  1875.  From  May,  1875  to  October,  1877,  he  was 
teaching  at  Reed's  Ferry,  (town  of  Merrimac),  N.  H.,  and  also  preaching  at 
Goff's  Falls.  In  October,  1877,  ne  removed  to  Georgetown,  Mass.,  and  was 
engaged  in  farming  until  October,  1880.  From  October,  1880  to  July,  1884, 
he  was  acting  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  and  subsequently  of  the  First  and 
Second  Churches,  at  Brookfield,  Vt. 

On  account  of  poor  health  he  gave  up  preaching  for  a  time  and 
returned  to  Georgetown,  Mass.,  to  recuperate.  After  a  year  and  a  half  of 
rest  he  resumed  the  work  ot  the  ministry,  and  since  January,  1886,  he  has 
been  acting  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  at  South  Hartford, 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  his  family  continuing  to  reside  at  Georgetown. 

Address  (August,  1887),  South  Hartford,  N.   Y. 

Married,  Miss  Lucy  Richmond  Weston,  daughter  of  Orin  Weston  and  Lavinia 
Spofford  Weston,  of  Georgetown,  Mass.,  August  22,  1866. 

Children: 

1.  WILLARD  WESTON  GAY,  Born  Sept.  24,    1867. 

2.  EDITH  HAYDEN  GAY,  Born  June  30,    1869. 

3.  FLORENCE  ELIZABETH  GAY,  Born  Jan.   i,    1874. 

Died  August  13,    1874. 

4.  BERTHA  WHITE  GAY,  Born  June  3,   1876. 

Died  Feb.  9,   1878. 

Willard  Weston  Gay  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  in 
September,  1887. 

Edith  Hayden  Gay  is  a  student  at  the  Bradford  Academy. 
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HART   GIBSON, 
PLANTER,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

fMBSON  was  born  at  Shawnee  Springs,  Ky.,  May  22,  1835.  He  writes 
\J  (Jan.  22,  1888):  "My  father's  name  was  Tobias  Gibson,  son  of  Rev. 
Randall  Gibson  (who  endowed  Jefferson  College)  and  Harriet  McKinley, 
daughter  of  Capt.  John  McKinley  (who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  at  Craw- 
ford's defeat  in  1782,  in  Ohio.)  My  mother's  maiden  name  was  Louisiana 
Breckinridge  Hart,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hart  and  Susanna  Preston. 
Nathaniel  Hart's  father  (bearing  the  same  name)  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
at  Boonesboro',  this  State,  in  1782.  John  Breckinridge  was  an  own  cousin 
of  my  grandmother,  and  Jefferson's  Attorney-General,  under  whose  adminis- 
tration Louisiana  was  purchased  from  France.  My  mother  was  born  the 
same  day  and  year." 

Gibson  entered  Freshman  from  Terre  Bonne  Parish,  La.  After  grad- 
uation he  was  studying  law,  spending  also  some  time  in  traveling  in  Europe, 
1855-1858.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  the  fall  of  1859,  but  never  prac- 
ticed. In  1865  he  writes:  "  I  resided  upon  my  farm  in  the  adjoining 
county,  Wood  ford,"  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Defeated  for  the 
Legislature  in  1861,  as  secession  candidate.  Joined  the  Confederate  Army, 
Sept.  2,  1861,  with  authority  to  raise  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  Was  commis- 
sioned Colonel  of  Cavalry,  Sept  2,  1862,  by  Gen.  Kirby  Smith,  but  had 
to  leave  before  the  regiment  was  raised.  Served  as  Adj.-Gen.  to  Gen.  A. 
Buford's  Ky.  Cavalry  throughout  the  Kentucky  campaign,  and  remained 
with  him  until  the  conclusion  of  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro.  Subsequently 
assigned  to  Gen.  John  H.  Morgan's  Cavalry  Division  as  Adj.-Gen.  with  the 
rank  of  Major.  Was  with  him  in  that  capacity  during  the  expedition 
through  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Captured  near  New  Lisbon,  O.,  July  26,  '63. 
Imprisoned  by  the  U.  S.  Military  authorities,  in  the  State  Prison,  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  together  with  several  other  Confederate  officers.  Remained  there 
just  eight  months.  Transferred  to  Fort  Delaware  March  27,  1864;  and  sent 
round  for  exchange  Oct.  7,  '64,  reaching  home  Oct.  17,  the  same  year. 
Assigned  to  duty  as  Insp.  Gen.  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Echols,  commanding 
DepL  of  West  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee.  After  Gen.  Lee's  surrender 
crossed  over  into  North  Carolina  to  join  Gen.  Johnston,  and  was  surrendered 
with  him  April,  1865."  After  the  surrender  he  returned  to  Lexington,  Ky., 
and  resumed  his  farming  operations,  with  the  expectation  of  practicing  law. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Daily  Press,  1870-1876.  Since  his  withdrawal  from 
the  Press  in  1876,  he  has  been  interested  in  sugar  planting  in  Louisiana, 
farming  and  stock  raising  in  Kentucky. 

He  writes  (Jan.  22,  1888):  "I  beg  you  to  believe  that  no  mem- 
ber of  '55  takes  a  greater  personal  interest  in  the  class  or  the  general  wel- 
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fare  of  Yale  than  myself.     I   owe  to   my  associations   there,  I   think   on   the 
whole,  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  my  life." 
He  resides  at  Ingleside,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Address,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Married,    at   Duncannon,    near   Lexington,   Ky.,  Sept.    22,    18159,   M'ss  Mary  Dun- 
can,  daughter   of  Major  Henry   T.,   and  Eliza   Pyke   Duncan. 
Children  : 

1.  DUNCAN   GIBSON,  Born  at  Duncannon,  Aug.    14,    1860. 

2.  LOUISIANA  B.   H.   GIBSON,        Born  at  Duncannon,   March  12,    1862. 

3.  HART  GIBSON,  JR.,  Born  at  Duncannon,  January  26,    1865. 

Died  December  24,    1867. 

4.  ELIZABETH  DUNSTER  GIBSON,   Born  at  Lexington,  Aug.  6,    1867. 

5.  HART  GIBSON,  JR.,  Born  at  Lexington,   Feb.    17,    1870. 

6.  DANIEL  GIBSON,  Born  at  Lexington,  June  14,    1872. 

Died  April  5,    1878. 

7.  MARY  DUNCAN  GIBSON,  Born  at  Lexington,   Feb.   25,    1874. 

The  eldest  daughter,  Louisiana  B.  H.  Gibson,  was  married,  at  Ingleside,  May 
25,  1887,  to  William  T.  Maxfield  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Elizabeth  Dunster  Gibson  was  married  to  Harry  Gardner  Foster  June  6,  1889,  at 
Ingleside. 


JOHN   ALBERT  GRANGER, 

LAWYER,  No.  250  WEST  57'ra  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
/^RANGER  was  born  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  July  13,  1833.  He  was  the 
^J  only  son  of  John  Albert  and  Harriet  Jackson  Granger.  His  grand- 
father, Gideon  Granger,  (Yale  1787),  was  Postmaster-General  under  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  from  1801  to  1814.  His  father,  John  A.  Granger,  in  early  life  had 
a  midshipman's  warrant,  but  at  his  mother's  request,  resigned  it  and  studied 
law  in  Fairfield,  Conn.  The  family  removed  from  Washington  to  New 
York  State  in  1816-1817,  and  settled  in  Canandaigua,  his  grandfather  having 
charge  of  the  legal  details  of  the  Phelps  and  Gorham  purchase,  which 
embraced  nearly  all  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  His  father 
became  Major-General,  commanding  the  militia  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
Granger's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Amasa  Jackson,  of  New  York  City, 
and  granddaughter  of  Oliver  Phelps,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Phelps  and 
Gorham  purchase.  Amasa  Jackson  was  the  youngest  son  of  Col.  Michael 
Jackson,  who  with  seven  sons,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  until 
peace  was  declared. 
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Granger  entered  the  class  Freshman  year,  and  after  graduation 
studied  law  in  Canandaigua,  Sept,  1855  to  June,  1858,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  practiced  law  in  his  native  town  until  1869.  He 
gradually  retired  from  the  practice  of  law  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  at  his  "  Lake  Home,"  on  Canandaigua  Lake.  He 
continues  this  life;  but  removed  to  New  York  City  in  1880,  where  he  has 
since  resided  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  He  was  commissioned 
by  Gov.  Morgan,  in  1862,  Engineer,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  of  the  7th 
Division  of  N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y.,  and  held  such  commission  until  the  death  of  the 
General  commanding,  in  1868. 

He  published  by  request,  in  1876,  a  "  History  of  Canandaigua,"  being 
an  oration  delivered  at  the  Centennial  celebration  of  his  native  town. 

Address  (May,  1888),  No.  250   West  tfth  Street,  New   York  City. 

Married,  Miss   Anna    I,   Townsend,  eldest   daughter   of  Edwin   D.  Townsend  and 
Mary  N.  Townsend,   of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  January  5,    1858, 
Children  : 

1.  HARRIET  BRINTON  GRANGER,       Born  Oct.   21,   1862. 

2.  GIDEON  GRANGER,  Born  March  8,    1864, 

3.  JOHN  ALBERT  GRANGER,  Born  Dec.   22,    1865, 

4.  ALEXANDER  HOWELL  GRANGER,  Born  August  30,    1867, 

5.  FRANCIS  GRANGER,  Born  June  15,    1871, 
An  infant  son  died  at  birth  in  Feb.,  1875. 

Harriet  Brinton  Granger,  (the  oldest  child),  was  married  Sept.  21,  1887,  to 
Charles  Leicester  Jackson,  (great-grandson  of  Anjasa  Jackson,  above  named),  and  resides 
in  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Gideon  Granger,  (the  oldest  son),  was  married  Dec.  30,  1887,  to  Clara  L. 
McCIave,  daughter  of  Police  Commissioner  John  McClaye,  of  New  York  city,  and 
resides  there. 


LAFAYETTE   WASHINGTON   GROVES, 

BORN  APRIL  u,  1834.    DIED  NOVEMBER  8,  1872. 

/"DROVES  was  the  son  of  David  Groves,  who  emigrated  from  Gallatin, 
*J  Tenn,  where  our  classmate  was  born,  to  Lafayette  County,  Mo.,  in 
1835.  "The  son  spent  three  years  in  the  Masonic  College  in  Lexington,  in 
the  same  county,  before  entering  Yale."  He  entered  Junior  year,  a  resident 
of  Dover,  Mo.,  December  20,  1853.  After  graduation  he  was  studying  law 
at  Dover,  Mo.,  Sept.,  1855,  to  the  spring  of  {856.  His  health  failing,  he 
gave  up  the  study  of  law  for  a  time  and  engaged  in  planting  at  Waverly, 
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Mo.,  during  parts  of  the  years  1856-1857.  He  was  studying  law  "in  the 
office  of  Judge  John  Ryland  in  Lexington,  Mo.,  in  1857,"  until  his  admission 
to  the  Bar  that  year.  He  "  began  the  practice  of  the  law  in  St  Joseph,  Mo., 
where  he  remained  about  eighteen  months.  He  then  went  to  Mississippi 
and  took  charge  of  a  high  school  in  Cayuga,  Hinds  County,  and  was  thus 
engaged  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  then  returned  to  Missouri  and 
entered  the  Southern  army,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Sterling  Price. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  spent  some  time  at  home,  and  in  1868  was 
elected  Professor  of  Languages  in  Richmond  College,  at  Richmond,  Mo., 
where  he  continued  until  1870.  In  the  spring  of  1871  he  purchased  the 
Lexington  Intelligencer,  and  was  its  editor  until  his  death.  He  was  assassin- 
ated on  the  streets  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  the  8th  of  Nov.,  1872,  by  Edwin 
Turner,  the  publisher  of  a  rival  paper,  who  had  been  severely  denounced 
by  Mr.  Groves  for  printing  a  slanderous  personal  attack  upon  him." 


LAFAYETTE  WASHINGTON   GROVES. 

Perhaps  few  of  the  Class  were  well  acquainted  with  Groves.  My  own 
acquaintance  with  him  was  very  slight,  and  all  my  efforts,  as  Secretary,  to 
reach  him  had  failed.  Hence  it  was  only  through  the  intervention  of  a 
friend  in  Missouri  that  I  became  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  his  death,  and 
immediately  entered  into  communication  with  his  partner  in  the  editorship 
of  the  Lexington,  Mo.,  Intelligencer,  Mr.  John  S.  Davis.  To  his  letter,  and 
a  detailed  account  of  the  sad  affair  in  which  his  life  was  lost,  published  in 
the  Intelligencer  of  Nov.  13,  1872,  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  particu- 
lars, which  will  be  of  interest  to  his  classmates: 

"  Mr.  Groves  was  born  in  Sumner  County,  Tennessee,  and  came  to 
this  county  when  about  four  years  of  age.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
about  thirty-six  years  old.  He  studied  a  preparatory  course  in  the  Masonic 
College,  in  Lexington;  from  thence  he  went  to  Yale  College,  New  Haven 
(entered  Junior,  Dec.  20,  1853),  where  he  graduated  in  1855.  Returning 
home,  he  studied  law  in  Judge  Ry land's  office,  in  Lexington,  and  on  the 
completion  of  his  course  went  to  St  Joseph,  where  he  practiced  his  profes- 
sion for  about  eighteen  months.  After  this  he  occupied  the  chair  of  Profes- 
sor of  Languages  in  Richmond  College  for  about  two  years,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Lexington  to  practice  law.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he 
went  into  the  Southern  army,  and  remained  in  the  South  until  the  return 
of  peace." 
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At  the  time  of  his  death  Groves  was  junior  editor  of  the  Lexington, 
Mo.,  Intelligencer.  On  Friday  afternoon,  Nov.  8,  1872,  about  4:45  o'clock,  he 
was  waylaid  in  the  public  street  and  shot  by  Edwin  Turner,  the  publisher 
of  the  Register,  a  rival  paper,  as  he  was  returning  to  his  office.  He  died 
almost  instantly,  the  ball  having  pierced  his  heart.* 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  large  gatherings,  both  in  Lexington  and 
at  the  home  of  his  father,  near  Dover,  Mo. 

"Thus,"  writes  his  friend  and  associate,  "in  the  full  flush  and  pride 
of  manhood,  has  been  cut  off,  without  a  moment's  warning,  and  with  no 
opportunity  to  defend  himself,  one  of  the  most  genial-hearted  and  whole- 
souled  gentlemen  whom  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  associate  with. 

"  Mr.  Groves  was  a  sober,  quiet  man,  of  simple  tastes  and  habits, 
more  inclined  to  listen  than  to  talk,  and  whose  thorough  acquaintance  it  was 
rather  difficult  to  make.  But  those  who  knew  him  best  were  uniformly  his 
warmest  friends.  He  was  unmarried. 

"  Of  Mr.  Groves'  editorial  ability  we  need  hardly  speak,  as,  for  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  he  has  conducted  one  of  the  most  successful  and  popu- 
lar newspapers  ever  issued  in  Lafayette  County.  In  the  past  eighteen 
months  nearly  all  the  editorials,  general  and  local,  in  the  Intelligencer,  have 
been  written  by  him,  and  we  say,  without  hesitation,  that  his  superior  as  a 
newspaper  writer  has  not  been  found  in  Lexington  since  the  war.  A  man 
of  good  judgment,  ripe  scholarship  and  a  ready  pen,  his  articles  have 
elicited  the  commendation  of  literary  critics,  and  have  found  a  wide  circula- 
tion among  our  exchanges.  He  was  profoundly  in  earnest  with  everything 
he  undertook,  whether  it  was  in  ferreting  out  an  illegal  issue  of  county 
bonds  or  the  nomination  of  a  Congressman,  and  no  cajolery  or  pecuniary 
offers  could  swerve  him  from  the  straight  line  of  duty  he  had  marked  out 
in  the  beginning.  And  this  it  was,  more  than  anything  else,  that  endeared 
him  to  the  people  he  sought  to  serve,  for  they  recognized  in  him  the 
incorruptible  man  they  had  long  sought  for  in  vain." 

Prepared  by  Cobb  for  the  report  of  1876. 

*  Turner   was  twice  tried   for  this  crime,  and   the  jury  in  each  case  failed  to  agree.      He  was  at 
large  on  bail  in  Sept.,  1875. 
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JOSIAH  WILLIAM  HARMAR, 
BORN  Nov.  3,  1834.    DIED  JULY  24,  1867. 

HARMAR  was  "a  grandson  of  Hon.  James  Lanman  (Yale  1788),  and  also 
of  Gen.  Josiah  Harmar;"  and  a  son  of  Josiah  Harmar  and  Sarah  Coit 
(Lanman)  Harmar.  He  was  born  at  "  The  Retreat,"  near  Gray's  Ferry, 
Philadelphia.  "In  July,  1851,  he  entered  the  Freshman  class  at  Yale  College, 
and  at  once  took  high  rank  as  a  scholar  and  graduated  with  a  '  high  ora- 
tion,' as  it  is  termed  among  the  honors  " 

"  In  June,  1855,  not  delaying  to  appear  at  Commencement  with  his 
class,  he  sailed  for  Europe.  Joining  at  once  a  party  of  friends  upon  the 
Continent,  he  made  an  extended  tour.  He  traveled  through  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Prussia,  Austria  and  Italy,  and  visited  Constantinople.  His  let- 
ters at  that  time,  and  his  journal,  which  was  kept  very  faithfully,  showed 
with  what  zest  he  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  Art,  which  he  was 
privileged  to  behold.  Especially  at  Rome,  where  he  spent  some  two  months 
about  the  Carnival  season,  amid  scenes  and  monuments  of  thrilling  interest 
to  a  classical  scholar,  was  he  fascinated  and  delighted.  Returning  through 
France  and  England,  he  reached  home  in  April,  1856." 

He  was  studying  in  the  Yale  Law  School,  April,  i856-July,  1857, 
receiving  the  degree  of  LL.  B.,  at  graduation.  He  was  studying  law  also  in 
the  office  of  Charles  Ives,  Esq.,  at  New  Haven,  Sept.,  1857,  to  Aug., 
1858,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Connecticut  Bar  in  May,  1858.  He  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New  Haven,  where  he  resided 
until  the  summer  of  1861,  when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  entering  upon 
the  practice  of  law  there  in  the  fall  of  1861. 

While  a  resident  of  New  Haven,  during  the  period  of  the  great 
revival  in  1858,  "  he  became  deeply  interested  in  religious  subjects.  He  had 
always  been  serious  and  attentive  to  the  exercises  of  religion ;  but  from  this 
time  he  viewed  it  in  its  personal  claims.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Centre  Church  (Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  pastor),  and  took  part  in  various 
religious  movements  in  which  the  members  were  engaged.  In  the  Scatter- 
good  Mission  School  he  was  a  teacher  for  several  years.  At  one  time,  he 
also  had  charge  of  a  class  in  the  Sabbath  School  of  the  North  Church. 
Until  his  removal  from  New  Haven,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  labors  of 
this  kind." 

"  Upon  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by  Gen.  Lee,  in  1863,  he  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  enter  the  service  of  his  country,  as  a  private  in  Battery  A, 
ist  Philadelphia  Artillery,  and  served  about  six  weeks  at  the  burning  of 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  in  the  supporting  column 
under  Gen.  Smith.  The  battery  was  several  times  under  the  enemy's  hre  : 
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and  at  the  bombardment  of  Carlisle,  some  of  its  members  were  wounded. 
Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Gen.  Lee  having  re-crossed  the 
Potomac,  the  battery  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  mustered  out 
of  service." 

He  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Philadelphia,  and  "  as  his 
acquaintance  with  his  professional  brethren  and  the  business  community 
became  extended,  his  high  character  and  attainments  were  recognized." 

"On  the  I5th  of  July,  1867,  in  company  with  his  mother  and  brother, 
he  repaired  to  Mt.  Desert,  Me.,  for  a  summer  vacation.  On  the  24th  of 
July,  the  boat  in  which  he  was  making  an  excursion  foundered  at  sea  ;  and 
of  its  nine  passengers,  but  one,  a  lady,  was  saved." 

Harmar  "  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  large  and  sympathetic 
heart  Feeling  deeply  himself  in  sorrow,  he  knew  how  to  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  others.  Like  the  Good  Samaritan,  he  had  the  heart  to  succor 
the  fainting.  This  sympathy  for  others  made  him  always  thoughtful  of 
their  feelings.  He  kept  a  strict  guard  over  himself,  lest  he  should  wound 
a  sensitive  spirit.  This  kindness  of  heart  was  displayed  in  little  acts  of 
sympathy  and  service.  There  is  no  truer  test  of  a  disinterested  nature  than 
the  performance  of  small  and  often  unnoticed  offices  of  kindness." 

"  Generosity  was  the  natural  fruit  of  this  benevolence  of  heart 
Thought  and  attention  for  others  extirpated  selfishness.  He  was  totally 
unselfish." 

"  One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  his  character  was  an  unfail- 
ing cheerfulness.  Under  no  circumstances  or  vicissitudes  did  this  desert 
him.  By  disposition  and  habit,  he  looked  on  the  bright  side.  To  escape  an 
impending  calamity,  he  would  remit  no  exertion ;  but  when  once  it  had 
fallen,  he  resigned  himself  to  it  with  patience.  He  referred  all  events  to  a 
wiser  will  than  ours.  His  mother  recalls  a  touching  instance  of  this.  In 
the  first  days  of  her  widowhood,  and  when  she  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  he  came  beside  her,  and  said  soothingly,  "  Don't  cry,  mother, 
God  knows  best"  And  in  this  spirit  he  met  all  the  trials  of  life.  For  him, 
ever,  faith  in  an  overruling  Providence  was  a  strength  and  solace." 

"  He  was  a  remarkably  genial  man.  He  met  every  one  with  a  smile 
and  a  pleasant  word.  His  cheerfulness  was  contagious  and  diffusive.  Never 
can  the  charm  of  that  sunny  face  and  loving  presence  fade  from  our 
memory.  In  his  life  and  character  is  afforded  a  bright  example  of  the 
beauty  and  power  of  Christian  principle.  He  was  in  the  fullest  sense  a 
Christian  gentleman." 

Nearly  all  of  what  has  been  quoted  above  is  from  a  sketch  of  Har- 
mar by  his  brother,  James  Lanman  Harmar,  (Yale  '61)  in  a  small  volume, 
"  In  Memoriam,"  printed  in  1868,  a  copy  of  which  was  presented  to  each 
class-mate  present  at  the  class  meeting  in  1870. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia,  held  Aug.  2, 
1867,  to  take  action  on  the  death  of  Josiah  VV.  Harmar,  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  unanimously  : 

"WHEREAS,  We,  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia,  are  desirous  of  giving  some  expression 
to  our  sense  of  the  loss  we  have  sustained  by  the  sudden  removal  from  our  midst 
of  our  late  brother,  Josiah  W.  Harmar,  Esq. ;  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  we  have  received  with  deep  sorrow  the  sad  intelligence  of  his  death. 

"Resolved,  That  we  honored  and  respected  him  as  one  peculiarly  and  admir- 
ably fitted  for  our  profession  by  his  thorough  collegiate  training,  by  his  careful  and 
elaborate  preparatory  legal  education,  by  his  subsequent  energetic  application  and 
unremitting  study,  by  his  quick,  clear  apprehension  and  powers  of  acute  reasoning, 
by  his  love  for  his  profession,  its  theory  and  practice,  and  his  high  appreciation  of 
its  duties  and  ethics. 

"Resolved,  That  his  uniform  courtesy,  his  unassuming  manners,  his  unselfish, 
generous  disposition,  his  large  hearted  sympathies,  his  manly,  high-toned  character, 
his  unswerving  rectitude,  his  deportment  as  a  Christian  gentleman,  commanded  our 
admiration,  and  endeared  him  to  us  as  a  man. 

"Resolved,  That,  deeply  mourning  our  loss,  we  also  sympathize  with  his 
family  in  the  irreparable  bereavement ;  and  as  a  slight,  though  inadequate,  expres- 
sion of  our  regard  for  our  departed  brother,  direct  that  these  resolutions  be  com- 
municated to  them  through  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman." 


JOSIAH  WILLIAM  HARMAR. 

"  Mr.  Harmar  was  one  of  the  victims  of  that  sad  disaster  which  has 
afflicted  many  hearts,  and  awakened  a  deep  and  painful  interest  through  the 
country.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Hon.  James  Lanman,  formerly  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  also  of  Gen.  Josiah  Harmar,  formerly  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  the  latter  ol  whom  he  derived  his  membership  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He  was  the  elder  of  two  sons,  between  whom 
and  their  widowed  mother  existed  peculiarly  close  and  strong  ties  of  affec- 
tion He  had  for  many  years  acted  as  the  head  of  the  little  family,  and 
proved  a  strong  staff,  upon  which  they  loved  to  lean.  His  remarkably 
pure  and  delicate  nature  was  from  the  Hrst  subject  to  the  best  influences 
of  refinement  and  culture.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  class 
of  '55,  taking  one  of  the  highest  honors,  and  capable  of  taking  the  highest, 
had  he  deemed  pre-eminence  in  mere  scholarship  an  object  worthy  of  his 
ambition.  Immediately  on  finishing  his  collegiate  course  he  traveled  through 
Europe,  returning  to  New  Haven  to  enter  the  Law  School,  and  reside 
until  his  brother  also  should  have  passed  through  college.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  became  one  of  the  subjects  of  an  extensive  religious  interest,  and 
made  a  public  confession  of  Christ — a  confession  which  he  ever  afterward 
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honored  by  a  quiet  and  unpretentious,  but,  as  those  who  knew  him  best 
will  testify,  a  beautifully  consistent  Christian  life.  At  the  completion  of  his 
legal  studies,  he  returned  with  his  mother  and  brother  to  his  native  city,  and 
opened  a  practice  of  great  promise,  in  which  he  was  to  the  last  increasingly 
successful.  His  choice  of  Mt.  Desert  as  the  place  in  which  to  spend  a  part 
of  his  summer  vacation  brought  him  within  the  reach  of  the  fate,  with  the 
particulars  of  which  the  public  are  perhaps  already  sufficiently  acquainted. 

The  party  left  South  West  Harbor  for  a  pleasure  sail  to  Bar  Harbor, 
a  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles,  with  every  prospect  of  a  pleasant  day. 
The  first  part  of  the  trip  was  full  of  enjoyment,  and  accomplished  with 
entire  success  and  safety.  At  two  o'clock  the  party  started  on  the  return 
voyage.  The  wind  was  a  little  threatening,  but  perfect  confidence  was 
felt  in  the  skipper,  who  did  not  think  it  necessary  even  to  shorten  sail,  so 
that  there  was  not  in  the  mind  of  any  one  on  board,  even  up  to  the  last 
fatal  moment,  the  slightest  suspicion  of  danger.  A  sudden  flaw  of  wind 
threw  the  boat  on  her  side,  and  she  filled  and  went  down  in  an  instant, 
without  a  scream  or  a  groan  from  any  of  the  party.  One  young  lady  only, 
clinging  to  an  oar,  was  picked  up  insensible,  by  a  gallant  man  who 
arrived  on  the  spot  about  twenty  minutes  afterward,  and  risked  his  life  to 
save  her.  Mr.  Harmar  was  not  a  swimmer,  and  probably  sank  at  once. 
So  perished  mysteriously,  one  who  seemed  fitted  and  destined  to  accom- 
plish an  important  life-work.  His  peculiar  personal  qualities,  combining 
manly  strength  and  vigor  with  an  almost  feminine  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
and  unselfishness  and  tenderness  of  affection,  secured  for  him  a  multitude  of 
friends,  who  now  entertain  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  very  wide  circle 
of  bereaved  relatives,  and  especially  for  that  mother,  more  afflicted  than 
most  mothers,  in  that  she  has  lost,  and  yet  happier  than  most  in  that  she 
has  once  had  such  a  son.  A  golden  thread  of  friendship,  which  has  been 
interwoven  with,  and  has  brightened  the  writer's  life  for  years,  has  been 
suddenly  cut  off.  He  would  not  obtrude  his  private  sorrow  upon  the 
public,  but  he  believes  that  there  are  many  who  will  love  to  read  a  few 
words  of  appreciative  and  affectionate  remembrance,  and  make  them  their 
own.  We  may,  possibly,  be  indulged  the  more  in  such  a  tribute  of  love, 
that  there  is  no  grave  upon  which  we  may  shed  our  blossoms  and  tears. 
But  perhaps  for  one  so  mysteriously  taken  from  the  very  threshold  of  a 
life  of  brilliance  and  usefulness,  there  could  be  no  more  fitting  last  resting- 
place  than  the  keeping  of  Him  whose  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  whose  path 
is  in  the  great  waters,  and  whose  footsteps  are  not  known.  Farewell,  dear 
Jo !  The  spray  of  the  wave  which  engulfed  you  was  flung  far  and  has 
fallen  on  many  hearts  with  a  chill  which  will  not  cease  to  be  felt  until  the 
sea  shall  be  no  more." 

Prepared  for  publication  at  the  time  of  Harmar  s  death,  by  Todd. 
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HIRAM  LOWELL   HOWARD, 

CLERGYMAN. 

TTOWARD  was  born  at  Ware,  Mass.,  Nov.  3,  1827,  and  was  the  son  of 
•I  1  Thompson  Howard  and  Irene  (Sumner)  Howard.  His  mother  was 
related  to  Rev.  Increase  Sumner.  He  entered  Freshman  from  Enfield, 
Mass.,  and  after  graduation  studied  theology  at  Andover,  1855-1858,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach. 

He  was  supply  for  the  Congregational  Church  at  Pelham,  Mass.,  from 
August,  1858,  to  April  i,  1860;  and  for  the  church  at  Ashfield,  Mass.,  April, 
1860,  to  July,  1861.  Owing  to  ill  health  he  was  for  three  months  without  a 
charge.  He  was  supply  for  the  Congregational  Church  at  Burlington,  Mass., 
Nov.,  1861,  to  July,  1863.  He  was  again  without  a  charge,  this  time  for 
six  months. 

He  enlisted  in  the  5Qth  Mass.  Vols.,  Jan.  13,  1864.  In  April,  1864,  he 
was  elected  chaplain  of  the  regiment,  and  went  to  the  front  April  26,  1864. 
He  was  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spotsylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  3oth 
July,  1864,  Weldon  R.  R.,  etc.,  until  Nov.,  1864.  For  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1865-1866  he  was  supply  for  the  Church  at  Odessa,  New  Castle  County, 
Delaware.  He  then  preached  at  Ruggles,  O.;  Atkinson,  111.;  Oledo,  111.; 
Lisbon,  111.;  Centralia,  Kansas ;  and  Le  Roy,  Mich.  He  was  then  without  a 
charge  for  a  time. 

He  writes  (Nov.  15,  1886):  "Address,  at  present,  No.  6  Temple  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  but  not  to  be  relied  upon." 

Married,  (ist)  Miss  Sarah  Snell,  daughter  of  Samuel  Snell  and  Vesta  (Beals) 
Snell,  of  Cummington,  Mass.,  April  8,  1861.  Mrs.  Sarah  Howard  died  July  15,  1863. 

Child: 

ROBERT  MC£WEN   HOWARD,     Born  Dec.  7,   1862. 

Married,  (zd)  Miss  Ethel  Steele,  daughter  of  Henry  Steele  and  Fanny  Steele,  of 
Cambridge,  O.,  October  19,  1869. 
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VAN  BUREN  HUBBARD, 

PHYSICIAN,    MAJOR   AND   SURGEON,    U.    S.    ARMY  ;    COLUMBUS   BARRACKS, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

TJ  UBBARD  was  born  at  La  Grange,  O.,  May  i,  1833 ;  and  entered  the 
*•  *•  class,  in  junior  year,  from  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  After  graduation  he 
studied  law,  Sept.,  1855  to  1858.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  Bar 
in  1857,  and  practiced  law  until  the  summer  of  1858,  when  he  abandoned 
the  law  and  studied  medicine  with  his  father  on  Staten  Island.  He  took 
his  degree  of  M.D.,  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York,  in 
the  Spring  of  1862;  and  received  the  appointment  of  Asst,  Surgeon,  U.  S. 
(Reg.)  Army,  with  the  rank  of  ist  Lieut,  April  fo,  f862. 

He  writes  (in  July,  1865) ;  "  Have  been  in  all  the  Southern  States, 
East  of  the  Mississippi,  excepting  Florida,  Louisiana  and  North  Carolina,  in 
the  line  of  duty.  Have  seen  a  heap  of  fighting — more  than  enough." 

In  July,  1865,  Hubbard  received  the  appointment  of  "  Major  by 
Brevet"  in  the  Regular  Army,  to  date  from  March  ?3,  j86$,  "for  faith- 
ful and  meritorious  services." 

He  writes  (in  1885) :  "  The  changes  of  station  have  been  too  numer- 
ous to  mention." 

He  was  recently,  and  until  the  autumn  of  1886,  stationed  at  Fort 
Bayard,  New  Mexico,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Columbus  Barracks, 
O.  He  has  never  married. 

Address,  (Feb.  1 888,)  Columbus  Barracks,  Columbus,  O. 


AUGUSTUS  DE  BERKLEY  HUGHES, 

BORN  OCTOBER  28,  1834.    DIED  MAY  3,  1875. 

TJUGHES  was  born  in  New  York  City  and  entered  Freshman,  a  resi- 
*1  dent  of  that  city,  Sept,  17,  1851.  After  graduation  he  studied  law  in 
New  York,  Sept.,  1855,  to  May,  1856,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar. 
He  entered  into  a  law  partnership  with  E.  C.  Billings  (Yale,  1853)  and 
George  Talcott  (Yale,  1855),  firm  Billings,  Talcott  &  Hughes  He  continued 
the  practice  of  law  in  New  York  till  October,  1862,  when  he  removed  to 
New  Orleans.  He  wrote  (in  1865)  as  follows  : 

"From  the  middle  of  Oct.,  '62  to  Feb.    i,  1864,  1  was   Clerk  of  the 
U.  S.  Provisional  Court,  for  the    State   of   Louisiana.     From    the   middle  of 
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Feb.,  1863  to  Sept.  I,  '63,  was  Judge  of  the  Provost  Court,  having  juris- 
diction of  all  the  criminal  business  of  the  State.  At  present  I  am  Provost 
Judge  of  the  State  of  Texas,  but  not  yet  on  duty,  (April  14,  1865).  I 
served  also  as  member  of  the  Financial  Commission,  authorized  to  exam- 
ine into  the  affairs  of  all  Railroads,  Banking  and  Insurance  Co.'s,  and  in 
a  word,  all  financial  corporations  in  my  State,  (La).  Was  in  a  Louisiana 
regiment  for  a  short  time,  with  the  rank  of  Captain." 

While  in  New  Orleans  he  was  also  in  partnership  with  E.  C.  Bil- 
lings (Yale,  1853),  who  removed  to  New  Orleans  about  the  same  time. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1863  J.  P.  Sullivan  was  added  to  the  firm.  His 
health  failing  him  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  his  business  in  the  spring  of  1875.  While  traveling,  with  a 
view  to  recover  his  strength,  he  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  3,  1875. 


AUGUSTUS  DE   BERKLEY   HUGHES. 

Hughes  was  of  English  descent,  and  his  residence,  before  entering 
College,  was  in  New  York  City.  After  graduation,  he  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  David  Dudley  Field,  in  that  city,  where,  in  the  year  1857,  he 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  law,  in  partnership  with  E.  C.  Billings,  Yale 
'53.  In  1862  his  feeble  health  led  him  to  leave  what  was  then,  for  so  young 
a  man,  a  large  and  growing  practice,  and  come  to  New  Orleans  with 
General  Banks,  where  he  was  at  first  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Provis- 
ional Court  of  Louisiana.  He  was  soon  appointed  Provost  Judge,  which 
office  he  filled  with  marked  ability  and  fairness. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1863,  J.  P.  Sullivan  was  added  to  his  firm,  and 
from  that  time  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Sullivan  in  1869,  the  firm  of  Sullivan, 
Billings  and  Hughes  practiced  law  in  New  Orleans.  Since  1869  his  firm 
has  consisted  of  its  original  members  under  its  old  title. 

Mr.  Hughes'  health  was  never  rugged,  and  his  arduous  labors  in  his 
numerous  cases  had,  for  two  years,  seemed  disproportioned  to  his  strength. 
But  his  attachment  to  his  profession  was  so  ardent,  that  he  would  not 
relinquish  it  till  growing  weakness  compelled  him. 

Last  Spring  he  started  to  recuperate  his  energies  by  a  tour  West. 
At  White  Bear  Lake,  in  Minnesota,  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  which, 
though  slight,  and  in  its  visible  effects  transient,  prevented  the  resumption 
of  his  professional  labors,  and  led  him,  under  the  advice  of  his  physicians, 
to  determine  upon  entire  rest  from  intellectual  efforts  for  at  least  two  years. 
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He  was  journeying  when  an  attack  of  diptheria,  at  St.  Louis,  con- 
sumed his  already  enfeebled  energies,  and,  followed  by  congestion  of  the 
brain,  terminated  at  meridian,  a  life  in  which  centered  so  much  of  activity 
and  usefulness. 

Notwithstanding  his  large  and  exacting  practice,  Mr.  Hughes  found 
time  to  refresh  himself  in  the  ancient,  and  accomplish  himself  in  the  mod- 
ern languages,  and  he  traveled  with  most  searching  gaze,  and  with  great 
and  scholarly  devotion,  through  the  realm  of  general  literature,  and,  too,  he 
had  found  recreation  in  the  study  of  works  of  art ;  oil  paintings  and  bronzes 
were  his  especial  study  and  delight,  and  his  means  had  allowed  of  his  grati- 
fying his  taste,  by  the  ownership  of  a  choicely  selected  collection. 

It  will  gratify  his  numerous  friends  throughout  the  country,  to  know 
how  nobly  he  filled  the  promise  of  his  college  days. 

As  a  scholar  he  was  earnest  and  thorough,  as  a  friend  he  was  sin- 
cere and  steadfast,  as  a  man  he  was,  in  his  feelings,  wonderfully  refined, 
and  in  his  judgments  heroically  just  His  kindness  and  generosity  of  heart, 
and  frankness  and  polished  courtesy  of  manner,  and  his  unflinching  regard 
for  the  right,  added  to  the  clearness  and  precision  of  his  intellectual  powers, 
and  learning  and  cultivation,  had  made  him  a  man  universally  respected  and 
beloved. 

The  character  of  his  legal  efforts  may  be  gathered  from  the  tribute 
of  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Woods,  who  was  holding  the  U.  S.  Courts  at  New 
Orleans,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  whose  remarks  we  subjoin :  Said 
Judge  Woods,  upon  the  motion  being  made  to  adjourn  the  court  out  of 
regard  to  the  memory  of  Judge  Hughes,  "  I  readily  assent  to  the  motion  to 
adjourn,  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  Judge  Hughes. 

"  He  was  a  most  worthy  member  of  the  Bar  of  this  Court,  and  his 
ability,  learning  and  high  professional  character,  while  in  life,  entitle  his 
memory  to  this  mark  of  respect 

"Judge  Hughes  was  a  most  clearsighted,  painstaking  and  conscien- 
tious lawyer.  I  recall  some  of  his  oral  arguments,  and  especially  some  of  his 
printed  briefs,  as  exhibiting  very  extraordinary  ability,  as  well  as  learning 
and  research.  He  was  faithful  to  his  clients,  courteous  in  his  bearing 
toward  his  professional  brothers,  and  fair  and  candid  with  the  court  His 
death  is  a  loss  to  the  profession,  to  the  courts  in  which  he  practiced  and  to 
the  community  in  which  he  lived. 

"  In  memory  of  his  virtues  and  learning  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  token  of 
our  regret  for  his  early  death,  it  is  ordered  that  this  court  do  now  adjourn 
until  to-morrow,  at  1 1  A.  M." 

Prepared  by  Clarke  for  the  Class  Meeting  of  1875. 
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DAVID   LOW   HUNTINGTON, 

PHYSICIAN,  MAJOR  AND  SURGEON,  U.  S.  ARMY,  SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 

TTUNTINGTON  was  born  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  April  10,  1834,  and 
•I  *  entered  Freshman.  After  graduation  he  studied  medicine  in  Philadel- 
phia, Sept.,  1855  to  1857,  and  practiced  his  profession  there  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  in  1861.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  regular  army  in  March, 
1862,  as  assistant  surgeon.  In  1865  he  writes:  "Was  first  stationed  on 
hospital  duty  near  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.  July  28  was  ordered  to  the  charge 
of  the  garrison  of  Fortress  Monroe.  In  Oct,  1862,  was  appointed  Medical 
Director  of  the  Dep't  of  Va.,  which  position  I  held  until  March  14,  1863, 
when  I  was  ordered  to  the  West  to  report  to  Gen.  Grant,  which  I  did  in 
April,  at  Young's  Point,  La.  Was  with  Gen.  Grant  as  Asst  Medical 
Director  during  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  which  closed  with  the  capture  of 
that  place.  In  Sept.,  Gen.  Grant  having  been  appointed  to  the  Military 
Division  of  Mississippi,  Gen.  Sherman  took  command  of  the  army.  In  Oct. 
we  left  Vicksburg  for  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  via  Memphis.  Was  at  the  battle 
of  Mission  Ridge,  after  which  the  army  marched  to  Knoxville  to  the  relief 
of  Gen.  Burnside.  We  wintered  at  Huntsville,  Ala.  On  May  i,  1864,  this 
army,  under  the  noble  McPherson,  united  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land in  the  Atlanta  campaign.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  terminating 
with  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  after  three  weeks'  rest  we  marched  into  North 
Georgia  and  Alabama  after  Hood,  and  back  again,  a  distance  of  300  miles. 
After  a  fortnight's  rest,  started,  Nov.  15,  on  the  famous  Savannah  raid.  At 
that  date  I  was  announced  as  Medical  Director,  Army  of  Tenn.,  composed 
of  the  i $th  and  I7th  Corps.  After  a  most  interesting  campaign  we  entered 
Savannah,  Ga.,  without  much  resistance,  Dec.  21,  1864.  After  celebrating 
the  holidays  in  Savannah,  the  army  was  again  en  route  for  the  South 
Carolina  campaign.  After  fifty  six  days  of  bad  roads  and  worse  weather,  a 
miserable  country  and  a  good  deal  of  fighting,  we  reached  Goldsboro,  N.  CM 
March  26,  1865." 

"  April  10,  we  started  after  Joe  Johnston,  and,  on  the  I4th  of  April, 
entered  Raleigh.  After  two  negotiations  Johnston  surrendered  his  army, 
and  on  May  i,  1865,  this  army  started  on  its  homeward  march.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Grant,  Sherman,  McPherson  and  Howard,  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  have  marched  over  2,500  miles  with  this  magnificent  army,  and 
my  pride  to  have  inscribed  on  my  record  the  battles  of  Champion  Hills, 
the  two  assaults  on  Vicksburg,  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  Mission  Ridge, 
Resaca,  Dallas,  Kenesaw  ML,  Chattahoochee  River,  the  battles  of  July  27 
and  28,  Atlanta,  Fort  McAllister,  Savannah,  Riversbridge,  S.  C.,  Columbia, 
Burtonsville  and  the  surrender  of  Johnston.  I  have  campaigned  in  Virginia, 
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N.  Carolina,  S.  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas 
and  Tennessee." 

Huntington  was  ordered,  with  the  23d  U.  S.  Cavalry,  to  New  Mexico 
in  1865.  In  1870  he  was  ordered  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  stationed  at 
Fort  Trumbull,  Conn.,  1870-1872.  Then  he  was  ordered  to  the  West  and 
stationed  at  Fort  Stevens,  Oregon,  1872-1874;  Angel  Island,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  1874-1875  ;  to  the  East  and  stationed  at  the  Soldier's  Home,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  1875  to  July,  1880;  to  the  Surgeon  General's  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C,  July,  i88o-March,  1887.  In  March,  1887  he  was  ordered  to  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  where  he  is  now  stationed. 

"  While  at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  in  addition  to  the  regular  duties  of 
the  surgeon-in-charge,  he  supervised,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Billings,  the 
erection  of  the  Model  Hospital.  After  the  death  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Otis, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  city  and  charged  with  the  editorial  preparation  of 
the  remaining  volumes  of  the  great  "  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the 
War,"  which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Otis. 
This  task  was  in  due  time  completed.  The  third  volume  was  published 
May  i,  1883.  He  was  subsequently  detailed  to  the  office  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  and  put  in  charge  of  the  executive  business  of  that  office,  which 
position  he  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  several  Surgeons-General  under 
whom  he  has  served,  and  of  the  corps  generally.  He  has  also  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  several  Presidents  of  the  United  States  who  have  been  in 
power  during  his  service  at  the  capital."  These  statements  are  taken  from 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  March  23,  1887. 

Huntington  received  the  appointment  of  Major  and  Surgeon  in  the 
U.  S.  Army,  with  the  rank  of  Brevet  Lieut-Colonel. 

Address  (Oct.,  1887),  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Married,  at  Philadelphia,  Miss  Annie  M.  Allen  (daughter  of  W.  H.  Allen,  LL.D., 
of  Girard  College),  May  9,  1860.  She  died  November  8,  1861. 

Married,  (2d)  Miss  Gertrude  Webb  in  Sept,    1869. 
Children  : 

1.  DAVID  LYNDE  HUNTINGTON,  Born  Oct.  18,    1870. 

2.  GERTRUDE  HUNTINGTON,         Born  March    8,   1873. 

David  Lynde  Huntington  entered  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  in  Sept.,    1888. 
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SIMEON  THOMAS  HYDE, 
BORN  JULY  6,  1834.     PIED  JUNE  2,  1877. 

HYDE    was   the   son   of  James    N.  and    Mary  Ann   (Thomas)    Hyde.     He 
was    born   in    Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and   entered   college   with   the   class   of 

1854,  remaining    with    them    until   January,  1853.     He   entered    the    class   of 

1855,  Senior  year,  a  resident  of  Colchester,  Conn.,  Oct.,  1854.     After  gradu- 
ation he  was  a  private   tutor  at    Wolcottville,  in  the  family  of  the  late  John 
T.  Hungerford,  Esq.,  Sept.,  i855~May,  1856;  and  studying    law  in  the  office 
of  Jeremiah   Halsey,  Esq.,  Norwich,  Conn.,  Jan.,   1856 — Oct,  1857.     He  was 
admitted  to  the   Connecticut   Bar   in   Oct.,  1857,  and   practiced   law   in   Col- 
chester, Conn.,  from    Oct,  1856,  to    1858,  when    he   removed    to    New   York 
City,  where    he   studied   law   in  the   office   of     Benjamin   D.    Silliman,    Esq., 
from  March,  1858,  to   May,  1858.     He   was  admitted  to  the  New  York   Bar 
in    May,    1858,   and    began   the    practice   of   law   in   New    York    City.      He 
continued  to  practice  there  until  May,  1862,  when  he  joined  the  I3th   Regt., 
N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y.,  and  served  with  it  three  months  in   Suffolk,  Va.,  from   May 
20  to  August  30,  1862;  also  in  Pennsylvania,  from   June  30  to  July  30,  1863. 
On    Feb.  17,    1865,    he    was    appointed    1st    Lieutenant   in    the    I5th    Conn. 
Volunteers,  and    thence   appointed   Aid-de-Camp   on   the  staff  of   Brig.-Gen. 
Harland,  (Yale  '53)  at  New  Berne,  N.  C.     He  was  in  the  battle  at  Kinston, 
March  8,  10 ;   and   returned  with  the  I5th   Conn.,   July  4,  1865,  and   with  it 
was    discharged    and    mustered    out    of    service    in    the    same    month.     He 
resumed   the  practice  of  law   in   New  York  City,  in  Sept   1865,  taking  up 
his  residence  in  Brooklyn. 

He  was  appointed  attorney  for  the  North  American  Life  Insurance 
Company,  of  New  York  City,  in  1867,  and  so  continued  until  1870.  During 
this  period  his  business  was  very  large  and  often  taxed  his  strength 
severely.  On  severing  his  connection  with  this  company,  he  removed  his 
office  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  continued  to  practice  law  until  his  health 
failed,  in  the  spring  of  1874.  He  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  2,  1877. 

He  married  Miss  Charlotte  B.  Morgan,  daughter  of  William  A.  Morgan,  of 
Hartford,  May  3,  1859. 

Children  : 

1.  CHARLOTTE  MORGAN  HYDE,  Born  Oct.  10,    1861. 

2.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  HYDE,  Born  Jan.  15,    1865. 

3.  CHARLES  MORGAN  HYDE,  Born  Nov.  18,    1866. 

4.  MARIAN  HYDE,  Born  March  7,    1872. 

5.  SARAH  MARGARETA  HYDE,  Born  May  13,    1873. 
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SIMEON  THOMAS  HYDE. 

Simeon  Thomas  Hyde  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  6,  1834,  and 
was  therefore  just  21  yeajs  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  graduation,  and  not 
quite  43  at  the  time  of  his  death.  While  he  was  still  a  mere  child,  his 
parents  removed  to  Colchester,  Conn.,  and  there  he  spent  his  boyhood.  He 
fitted  for  college  at  the  well-known  Bacon  Academy  in  that  town,  and 
entered  college  at  the  age  of  16,  becoming  a  member  of  the  class  of  '54, 
with  which  he  remained  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  course.  After  an 
absence  of  a  year  he  returned  to  take  his  Senior  year  with  the  Class  of  '55, 
and  graduated  as  one  of  its  members. 

Mr.  Hyde  was  a  somewhat  small  man,  of  a  pleasant  though  serious 
countenance,  which  was  often  lighted  up  with  smiles,  and  distinguished  by 
dark  eyes  of  uncommon  lustre  and  brilliance.  In  disposition  he  was 
always  kind,  unselfish,  generous  to  a  fault,  cheerful,  patient,  devoted  to  his 
friends,  full  of  humor,  and  always  ready  for  a  frolic.  He  had  firm  con- 
victions, settled  principles,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  an  extravagant  pride, 
and  an  exquisite  sensitiveness  which  was  the  source  of  strong  prejudices 
and  much  suffering.  His  talents  were  unusual,  and  in  some  directions  of 
a  very  high  order.  With  application  he  might  have  been  among  the  fore- 
most in  any  line  of  scholarship;  and  as  it  was  he  graduated  with  honor. 
If  he  did  not  make  the  fullest  use  of  his  gifts  and  opportunities,  and 
made  some  mistakes,  which  no  one  regretted  more  than  himself,  the  rea- 
son for  it  is  to  be  sought  in  peculiar  circumstances  in  his  training  and 
situation,  and  in  his  having  entered  college  at  so  early  an  age,  rather 
than  in  any  fault  of  his  own.  Among  those  who  knew  him  well  he  was 
very  popular  and  much  beloved ;  but  his  sensitiveness  and  pride  gave  him 
a  manner  which  made  him  seem  haughty  to  strangers. 

After  his  graduation  he  was  a  private  tutor  for  a  year  in  a  family 
in  Wolcottville,  Conn.,  while  at  the  same  time  pursuing  the  study  of  the 
law.  Subsequently  he  prosecuted  his  reading  with  Mr.  H  alsey,  of  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1857. 

After  having  practiced  for  a  year  in  Colchester,  he  went  to  New 
York  City,  and  read  law  with  Mr.  B.  B.  Silliman,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  Bar  in  1858. 

His  law  business  consisted  chiefly  in  the  searching  of  titles,  par- 
ticularly on  behalf  of  the  North  American  Life  Insurance  Company,  with 
which  he  was  connected  as  counsel.  In  this  work  he  became  such  an 
adept,  his  knowledge  of  titles  became  so  extensive,  and  his  skill  and 
acumen  in  searching  them  became  so  eminent,  that  there  were  few  to 
compete  with  him  in  that  specialty.  Within  a  few  weeks  a  prominent 
New  York  lawyer  has  said  that  Mr.  Hyde  did  a  work  in  that  city  which 
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few  knew  anything  about,  and  which  few  could  have  done.  At  one  time 
the  prospect  of  Mr.  Hyde's  acquiring  a  handsome  fortune  were  brilliant ; 
but  reverses  overtook  the  company  with  which  he  was  connected,  in  which 
he  was  involved.  After  severing  his  connection  with  this  company  he 
opened  an  office  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  had  resided  from  his  first  going 
to  New  York  and  was  building  up  a  handsome  business  when  his  health 
failed. 

In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  Mr.  Hyde  took  a  considerable  and  an  honor- 
able part.  In  May,  1862,  he  joined  the  i3th  Regiment  of  N.  Y.  S. 
Volunteers,  and  served  for  three  months,  being  stationed  at  Suffolk,  Va. 
In  the  following  year  he  served  again  with  the  same  regiment  for  thirty 
days,  during  the  Pennsylvania  campaign.  In  February,  1865,  he  again 
enlisted,  and  this  time  for  the  war.  This  time  he  was  commissioned  as  ist 
Lieutenant  of  Company  F,  of  the  isth  Regiment  of  Conn.  Volunteers,  and 
was  appointed  aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Harland.  He  was  discharged 
in  July,  and  at  once  returned  to  his  law  business  in  Brooklyn. 

Before  entering  college  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Colchester;  and  throughout  his  life  his  religious  feelings 
and  convictions  were  very  deep.  After  having  established  his  home  in 
Brooklyn,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  remark- 
ably devoted  to  its  interests.  His  daily  life  manifested  the  sincerity  of  his 
religious  faith  and  profession,  and  was  unquestionably  consistent,  except  so 
far  as  he  was  influenced  by  the  disease  of  the  brain,  which  developed  itself 
in  his  last  years,  and  finally  took  his  life.  His  health  began  to  fail  in  the 
spring  of  1874;  and  after  much  suffering  of  himself  and  his  friends,  he 
finally  died  peacefully  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1877.  His 
remains  were  taken  to  Colchester  and  buried  in  the  family  lot  in  the 
cemetery,  on  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the 
region  which  he  always  dearly  loved. 

He  was  married  May  3,  1859,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Bulkley  Morgan,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  to  whom  he  had  given  his  heart  even  before  entering 
college,  and  from  whom  his  affection  never  swerved.  She  is  now  living  in 
Colchester,  occupied  with  the  care  and  education  of  her  children,  who  seem 
to  have  inherited  somewhat  of  their  father's  noble  disposition  and  brilliant 
gifts.  Their  names  are  Charlotte  Morgan,  born  Oct.  10,  1861 ;  William 
Thomas,  born  Jan.  15,  1865;  Charles  Morgan,  born  Nov.  18,  1866;  Marian, 
born  March  7,  1872;  Sarah  Margareta,  born  May  13,  1873. 

Prepared  by  Todd  for  the  Class  Meeting  of  1880. 
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JOHN  RODOLPH  JARBOE, 
LAWYER,  230  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

TARBOE  was  born  at  Elk  Ridge,  Md.,  Feb.  16,  1836,  and  entered  the  class 
J  Junior  year  from  Baltimore.  After  graduation  he  studied  law  in  Balti- 
more, Sept.  1855  to  July,  1856;  and  removed  to  California  in  July,  1856, 
teaching  school  one  year  in  Alameda,  continuing  the  study  of  law  meanwhile, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  San  Francisco,  in  1858.  Since  then  he  has 
continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  that  city.  He  was  reported,  Nov. 
4,  1887,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Jarboe,  Harrison  &  Goodfellow,  and  as 
"  an  excellent  lawyer,  one  of  the  ablest  attorneys  of  his  city,  careful, 
studious,  highly  respected  by  the  Bar  and  has  an  extensive  practice." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  elicit  a  response  from  Jarboe  to  the  letters 
and  class  circulars  sent  to  him,  but  all  of  the  class  who  have  met  him — whether 
in  San  Francisco  or  elsewhere — speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 

We  are  told  that  he  "  has  a  most  lovely  wife,  and  two  children,  one 
son  and  one  daughter." 

Address  (Nov.,  1887),  230  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Married,   Miss  Mary  H.  Thomas,  in  California,   Oct.   24,    1860. 

Children  ; 

1.  JOHN  RODOLPH  JARBOE,         Born  Oct. ,    1861. 

2.  MARY  CATHARINE  JARBOE,     Born  June  2,   1863. 


CHARLES  FREDERICK  JOHNSON, 
PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

JOHNSON  was  born  in  New  York  City,  May  8,  1836,  in  the  house  of  his 
J  maternal  grandfather,  (William  Walton  Woolsey,)  corner  of  Rector  and 
Greenwich  streets.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles  Frederick  Johnson  and 
Sarah  Woolsey  Johnson,  of  Stratford,  Conn.  He  writes,  under  date  of  Oct. 
23,  1886:  "My  grandfather  (Robert  Charles  Johnson,)  died  when  my  father 
was  four  years  old.  My  father  and  aunts  were  then  taken  into  the  family  of 
their  uncle,  Samuel  William  Johnson,  also  of  Stratford.  My  great-grand- 
father, William  Samuel  Johnson,  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  was  on  the  committee  of 
revision,  and  was  one  of  those  who  insisted  on  the  article  establishing  an 
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independent  judiciary.  He  was  at  one  time  President  ol  Columbia  College. 
His  father  was  the  first  Episcopal  minister  in  Connecticut  and  the  first 
President  of  Columbia  College." 

Johnson  entered  the  class  Sophomore  year  from  Owego,  N.  Y.  After 
graduation  he  studied  engineering  from  Sept.,  1855  to  1857.  He  was  at 
home,  1857-1858;  studying  law  Sept.,  1858  to  April,  1859;  'n  business, 
traveling  for  Sanderson  Bros.  &  Co.,  English  steel  manufacturers,  from  April, 
1859  to  March,  1860,  when  he  resumed  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Nov.,  1861,  and  formed  a  partnership  with 
N.  W.  Davis,  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  firm  Davis  &  Johnson,  Jan.,  1862;  practicing 
law  until  March  17,  1865.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1865,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Assist.  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  the  U.  S  Naval  Academy, 
then  at  Newport,  R.I.,  but  subsequently  removed  to  its  former  location  at 
Annapolis,  Md.  He  continued  here  till  1870,  when  he  resigned  and  was 
appointed  Engineer  to  a  Bridge  company  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  which  positi<  n 
he  held  to  Jan.,  1871.  He  was  ''engaged  in  manufacturing  grain  drills, 
agricultural  implements  and  lumber  wagons,"  in  Owego,  N.  Y.,  from  Jan., 
1871  to  Jan.  i,  1879,  firm,  Johnson  &  Geer;  and  in  U.  S.  Census  work  from 
June,  1879  to  April,  1881.  Under  date  of  June  8,  1888,  he  writes:  "I  came 
to  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  i,  1883,  and  was  for  a  year  instructor,  and  since 
then  have  been  Professor  of  'English  Literature  in  Trinity  College."  *  * 
"  I  have  published  a  good  many  magazine  articles,  but  have  not  kept  copies, 
so  cannot  give  precise  information.  I  published  a  volume  of  lectures  entitled, 
'Three  Englishmen  and  Three  Americans.'  It  may  interest  those  of  the 
class  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  copyright  question,  to  know  that 
these  lectures  were  republished  by  Richard  Bentley  and  Sons,  in  '  Temple 
Bar.'  From  them  I  received  the  usual  honorarium,  though  they  might  have 
omitted  to  notice  me.  They  were  afterwards  pirated  from  '  Temple 
Bar '  by  the  publisher  of  an  Eclectic  monthly  in  New  York,  who  thought  I 
was  an  Englishman.  This  seems  to  prove  that  it  is  better  to  deal  with  an 
honorable  firm,  than  to  trust  to  the  law  of  copyright  for  redress  against 
an  infringement.  Nevertheless,  I  remain  patriotic  and  contented." 

Address  (June,  1888,)  Hartford,  Conn. 

Married,  Miss  Elizabeth  Jarvis  McAlpine,  Jan.  24,  1872.     She  died  Aug.  19,  1881. 
Children  : 

1.  WOOLSEY  Me  ALPINE  JOHNSON,     Born  Sept.  27,   1877. 

2.  JARVIS  MCALPINE  JOHNSON,        Born  Aug.    17,    1881. 

Married,  (2d)  Miss  Ellen  Francis  Terry,  daughter  of  Charles  A.  Terry  and  Julia 
Woodbridge  Terry,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  at  Fort  Wads  worth,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
27,  1883. 
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HENRY   WEBSTER  JONES, 
PHYSICIAN,  BALFOUR  ROAD,  ILFORD,  ESSEX,  ENGLAND. 

JONES  was  born  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  March  10,  1835,  an<^  entered  Sopho- 
more from  Bridgeport,  Conn.  After  graduation,  he  was  engaged  in 
teaching  and  studying  medicine,  Sept.,  1855  to  1858.  He  graduated  at  the 
Yale  Medical  School,  Jan.  8,  1858,  and  removed  to  Chicago,  111.,  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  there.  In  this  he  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful  in  his  profession.  In 
1866,  Dr.  Jones  was  attending  physician  in  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  and 
subsequently  Accoucheur  and  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children  in  the  same  institution.  He  held  these  positions  until  his  resigna- 
tion. He  was  Lecturer  on  Obstetrics  in  the  Spring  Course  at  Rush  Medical 
College,  Chicago,  in  1860.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  the  Chicago  Society 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  Chicago  Medical  Society,  and  the  Chicago 
Gynecological  Society.  For  twenty-eight  years  he  was  examining  physician 
for  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  Chicago,  holding 
also,  for  seventeen  years,  a  similar  position  with  the  Traveler's  Life  and 
Accident  Insurance  Company. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  held  at 
Chicago,  May,  1881,  he  (as  chairman)  presented  the  report  (prepared  by 
himself)  of  the  Committee  on  Obstetrics.  He  was  offered  the  chair  on 
Obstetrics  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  but  declined  it, 
preferring  to  give  himself  wholly  to  private  practice.  Dr.  Jones  had,  at  the 
time  of  his  leaving  Chicago,  as  large  a  practice  as  any  physician  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city,  with  a  very  large  income.  He  was  helri  in  high 
esteem  by  the  best  medical  men  of  the  city  on  account  of  his  professional 
attainments,  his  skill  as  a  practitioner,  and  for  his  strictness  in  adhering  to 
the  Code  of  Ethics.  Furthermore,  outside  of  his  medical  associates,  he  was 
respected  and  had  the  confidence  of  a  large  class  of  the  best  citizens  of 
Chicago,  his  life  and  conduct  having  been  exemplary. 

He  left  Chicago  in  July,  1883,  for  Montreal,  Canada,  sailing  thence  for 
England.  He  is  now  residing,  as  we  are  informed,  on  the  Balfour  Road, 
Ilford,  Essex,  England  (June,  1888). 

He  married  Miss  Maria  A.  Ward,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  9,    1859. 
Child : 

ELIZA  WEBSTER  JONES,   Born  Feb.   3,    1861. 
Died  Aug.        1861. 
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WILLIAM   SHELDON  KERRUISH, 
LAWYER — FIRM,  KERRUISH  &  CHAPMAN,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

TT'ERRUISH  was  born  at  Warrensville,  O.,  Oct  30,  1833.  He  entered  the 
A  »•  class  Senior  year  from  Western  Reserve  College,  a  resident  of  Warrens- 
ville. After  graduation  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  and  studying  law  at 
Twinsburg,  Ohio,  Sept.,  1855  to  Aug.,  1856;  studying  law  in  the  office  of 
Ramsay,  Backus  &  Noble,  Cleveland,  ().,  Aug.,  1856  to  May,  1857.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Columbus,  O.,  May,  1857,  a"d  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  law  in  Cleveland,  where  he  has  been  very  successful  and  continues 
to  reside.  He  was  at  first  in  the  firm  of  Hays  &  Kerruish,  later  in  that  of 
Kerruish  &  Quirk,  and  is  now  in  that  of  Kerruish  &  Chapman. 

He   accompanied    his    family    abroad    in    May,  1863,   "they   remaining 
behind  him  in  Europe  till  July,   1864." 

Address  (May,  1885),  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Married,  Miss  Margaret  Quayle,  of  Cleveland,  Nov.,   25,   1858. 
Children: 

1.  MARGARET  QUAYLE  KERRUISH,     Born  Sept.   5,    1859. 

Died  Sept.    18,    1861. 

2.  SHELDON  QUAYLE  KERRUISH,        Born  Feb.    27,    1861. 

3.  ISABEL  MONA  KERRUISH,  Born  Nov.    14,    1863. 

4.  WILLIAM  DAVIS  KERRUISH,          Born  -         -  1868. 

5.  GRACE  JOSEPHINE  KERRUISH,        Born  Nov.  22,    1873. 

6.  JOHN  FREDERICK  KERRUISH,         Born  Feb.   24,    1875. 

7.  HELEN  CONSTANCE  KERRUISH,     Born  Nov.    10,    1876. 
Sheldon  Quayle  Kerruish  graduated  at  Yale  in  1883. 


GEORGE  ALVAH  KITTREDGE, 

MERCHANT,  BOMBAY,  INDIA. 

KITTREDGE  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  29,  1833.  He  was  the 
son  of  Alvah  Kittredge  and  Mehetable  Grozier  Kittredge.  He  entered 
Freshman  from  Roxbury,  Mass.  After  graduation  he  studied  in  New  Haven 
on  the  Clark  Scholarship  foundation,  Sept.,  1855  to  July,  1856;  and  traveled 
in  the  West,  1856-1857.  He  returned  to  Roxbury,  Mass.,  where  he  resided 
till  Sept.  8,  1862,  "excepting  a  stay  of  two  months  in  Chicago,  in  the  fall  of 
1860."  He  was  also  engaged  in  business  in  Boston.  In  Sept.,  1862,  he  sailed 
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for  Bombay,  India,  arriving  there  in  December  of  the  same  year.  His 
occupation,  in  Bombay,  was  that  of  a  "  Merchant,  trading  with  America, 
England,  France,  Egypt,  the  Mauritius,  India,  Ceylon  and  China."  He  wrote 
May  22,  1865:  "The  only  office  I  have  held  is  that  of  Vice-Consul  here;  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  it  carries  with  it  very  little  honor  and  less  profit"  In  the 
summer  of  1864,  his  business  called  him  to  England,  and  he  "  made  a  hasty 
trip  thence  to  America,  but  was  in  the  country  only  three  weeks."  He  also 
made  a  second  short  visit  to  America  in  the  winter  of  '65-6,  sailing  again  for 
Bombay,  Jan.  3,  1866.  He  has  been  in  business  in  Bombay  ever  since. 

He  was  " the  first  to  introduce  tramways  (horse  railroads)  into  India." 
Under  date  of  May  7,  1885,  he  writes;  "I  got  the  concession  for  a  horse 
railroad  in  Bombay,  in  1873  ;  and  have  been  working  at  it  ever  since — for 
the  past  five  years  exclusively,  I  have  been  managing  director  of  the  Bombav 
tramway  company."  He  adds,  "I  was  for  nearly  ten  years  on  the  board  o* 
trustees  for  the  port  of  Bombay ;  for  the  early  part  of  the  time  having  been 
appointed  by  the  Government,  and  afterward  elected  by  the  merchants  of  the 
port  I  resigned  the  position  some  three  years  ago."  *  *  *  "Since  our 
class  meeting  in  1875,  which  I  shall  always  look  back  to  with  pleasure,  I 
have  lived  a  very  quiet  life  here,  in  Bombay,  which  has  been  my  home  for 
nearly  23  years.  The  only  matter  in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  which  will 
interest  my  classmates,  is  the  introduction  of  medical  women  into  India. 
Excepting  so  far  as  missionary  efforts  are  concerned,  I  was  the  first  to  in- 
augurate the  scheme  about  two  years  ago.  With  the  help  of  a  highly  re- 
spected Parsee  gentleman,  Mr.  Sorabjee  S.  Bengalee,  I  succeeded  in  raising 
funds  to  secure  the  services  of  two  English  ladies  of  ability  and  experience 
for  three  years.  These  ladies  are  now  doing  work  here.  A  Parsee  gentleman 
has  given  Rs.  165,000  ($82,500)  for  a  hospital  for  women  and  children,  to  be 
under  the  charge  of  lady  doctors;  and  a  Mahomedan  gentleman  has  given 
Rs.  20,000  ($10,000)  for  a  dispensary.  Besides  this  we  made  an  application  to 
the  Grant  Medical  College  here  to  admit  ladies  for  studies  for  Medical 
degrees,  and  this  was  granted.  There  are  now  16  young  ladies  studying 
medicine  in  the  Grand  Medical  College.  Of  these  one  took  a  scholarship  and 
four  took  prizes  at  the  end  of  last  year.  The  scheme  thus  started  in  Bombay 
has  been  adopted  in  Calcutta  and  Madras,  where  hospitals  are  being  estab- 
lished for  women  exclusively.  I  sincerely  believe  that  this  movement  will 
result  in  supplying  India  with  an  ample  staff  of  lady  doctors,  and  thus  relieve 
an  enormous  amount  of  suffering,  caused  by  the  unwillingness  of  women  of 
this  country  to  see  a  male  doctor." 

The  annual  report  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  "  The  Medical 
Women  for  India  Fund,"  of  which  Mr.  Kittredge  was  chairman  for  1884, 
down  to  Dec.  31,  1884,  shows  that  a  temporary  hospital  and  dispensary 
were  erected  until  permanent  buildings  could  be  completed ;  also  that  a 
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great  number  of  cases  were  treated  during  the  year,  and  much  suffering 
relieved.  The  Times,  of  India,  in  its  issue  of  April  2,  1886,  gives  an 
account  of  two  meetings  held  in  Bombay,  in  the  interest  of  the  work  above 
mentioned.  It  says :  "  The  movement  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  India,  but  we 
have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  progress  already  achieved  in  Bombay. 
Mr.  G.  A.  Kittredge  was  the  first  to  take  up  the  parable."  Referring  to  him 
and  his  co-workers,  the  Times  adds :  "  The  movement  inaugurated  by  them 
is  now  so  important  that  it  will,  as  we  shall  see,  become  a  really  national 
undertaking.  But  their  good  services  cannot  readily  be  forgotten  in  the 
history  of  social  progress.  It  will  long  be  remembered,  as  Mr.  Justice  Scott 
well  said,  that,  on  behalf  of  the  sick  and  suffering  women  of  Bombay,  Mr. 
Cama  and  Mr.  Cummoo  Sulliman  joined  the  noble  roll  of  great  benefactors ; 
while  Mr.  Kittredge  and  Mr.  S.  S.  Bengalee  will  always  be  identified  as 
the  dauntless  and  energetic  pioneers  of  a  movement  that  promises  to  be  of 
vital  importance  to  the  women  and  children  of  India." 

"  The  National  Association  of  India  for  supplying  Female  Medical 
Aid  to  the  Women  of  India,"  was  formed  in  the  early  part  of  1886,  "  with 
the  Queen  as  its  supreme  patron,  and  the  wife  of  the  Viceroy  and  the 
wives  of  the  Governors  of  Bombay  and  Madras  as  its  chief  officers.  The 
noble  work  started  by  Mr.  Kittredge  and  Mr.  S.  S.  Bengalee,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  broad  shoulders  of  Government" 

Kittredge  has  never  married. 

Address  (Feb.  II,  1887,)  Bombay,  India. 


GEORGE  LAMPSON, 
LAWYER,  281  GRAND  ALL£E,  ST.  Louis  ROAD,  QUEBEC,  CANADA. 

i  AMPSON  was  born  in  Quebec,  Canada,  in  1833,  and  entered  Freshman. 
*-*  After  graduation  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
December,  1860,  and  has  been  practising  his  profession  ever  since  in  Quebec. 
Under  date  of  June  23,  1875  he  writes,  "Give  my  hearty  greeting  and  good 
wishes  to  all  who  enquire  about  me."  We  have  not  been  able  to  elicit  a 
response  from  him  of  late  years,  but  were  informed  by  a  gentleman,  resid- 
ing in  Quebec,  by  letter  dated  May  5,  1887,  that  Lampson  has  never 
married,  that  he  was  practicing  his  profession,  and  "  resides  with  his  brother 
and  sister  on  the  Grand  All^e,  St.  Louis  Road." 

Address  (May,  1887,)  281   Grand  Allee,  St.  Louis  Road,  Quebec,  Canada. 


JAMES    TYSON   LANE, 
BORN  APRIL  10,  1835.    DIED  OCTOBER  18,  1885. 

TAMES  TYSON  LANE  was  the  son  of  William  Allen  and  Catharine  Lane, 
J  and  was  born  in  Clinton,  East  Feliciana  Parish,  Louisiana,  April  10, 
1835.  He  "died  on  his  cotton  plantation,  near  Tallulah,  Madison  Parish, 
Louisiana,  October  18,  1885,  after  an  illness  of  three  months."  He  entered 
College  Freshman,  July  28,  1851,  a  resident  of  Clinton,  La.  "After  gradu- 
ation he  studied  in  the  New  Orleans  Law  School  until  his  admission  to  the 
Bar  in  April,  1857.  In  the  succeeding  Fall  he  began  practice  in  Richmond, 
now  Tallulah,  Madison  Parish,"  having  purchased  "a  plantation  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  village." 

August  17,  1857,  he  married  Miss  Emma  F.  Lay,  daughter  of  Dr.  W. 
F.  Lay  of  Branford,  Conn.  She  died  while  visiting  relations  in  Quincy,  111., 
Oct.  8,  1867.  In  1860  he  and  his  family  went  to  Clinton,  La.,  for  a  tem- 
porary stay;  subsequently  the  village  of  Richmond  and  his  effects  were 
burned." 

"He  entered  the  Confederate  army  early  in  1862,  and  joined  the  4th 
Kentucky  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Trabue,  his  former  law  partner." 
He  was  in  the  two  days  battle,  under  General  Bragg,  at  Murfreesboro  (or 
Stone  River)  Tennessee,  and  was  wounded  while  acting  as  staff  officer  under 
General  Breckenridge,  January  2,  1863.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried 
to  a  hospital  within  the  Union  army  lines,  where  he  suffered  the  amputation 
of  his  right  leg  below  the  knee.  He  remained  in  the  hospital  four  months, 
and  was  made  comfortable  by  his  wife's  friends.  In  due  time  he  was  ex- 
changed and  returned  to  his  father's  place  at  Clinton,  La.  "In  1863  he  was 
elected  to  the  Louisiana  State  Senate,  and  in  1865  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Madison  Parish."  He  was  for  a  time,  prior  to  1870, 
Parish  Attorney.  "  He  continued  to  be  a  prominent  lawyer  and  citizen  until 
his  last  illness."  "He  had  one  child,  Andrew  Tyson  Lane,  born  in  Clinton, 
La.,  July  22,  1 86 1,  who  survives  him." 

In  making  his  response  to  the  class  circular  ot  1885,  early  in  that  year, 
he  sent  an  account  of  a  trial,  of  which  he  was  an  eye  witness,  which  may 
interest  his  classmates.  It  is  entitled  "The  Jury  of  Two  Foremen  and  Three 
Verdicts,"  and  reads  as  follows,  "  In  the  riparian  Parishes  of  Louisiana,  whose 
soil  to  an  unknown  depth,  is  composed  of  Mississippi  'alluvium,'  and  is  fertile 
as  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  Africans  have  long  since  congregated  in  great 
numbers;  'befo*  de  wah,'  by  impulse  of  masters,  and  'since  de"  bellion '  by 
the  Ethiopic  desire  of  an  easy  life;  for  they  manage  elsewhere  to  learn 
that  here  nature  yields  her  bounties  with  no  grudging  hand.  I  saw  and 
heard  what  1  shall  tell.  A  petty  jury  ol  twelve  negroes  was  duly  empaneled 
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to  try  a  chicken  thief,  himself  a  negro.  There  were  the  usual  proceedings 
in  court,  and  the  jury  retired.  After  short  deliberation  they  returned  into 
court,  with  a  young  man  as  foreman  (who  perhaps  knew  how  it  was  him- 
self,) and  through  him  verbally,  "  De  jury  find  dat  de  prisoner  have  a  new 
trial.  "  Advised  by  the  court  that  this  verdict  was  not  quite  in  due  form, 
and  being  further  instructe'd,  they  again  retired  and  soon  returned  with  a 
verdict  of  "  Not  guilty,"  which  was  announced  by  the  same  young  foreman. 
The  evidence  of  guilt  having  been  full,  positive  and  quite  unquestioned, 
the  attorney  for  the  State,  in  some  surprise,  demanded  that  the  jury  be 
polled.  The  third  or  fourth  juror,  when  interrogated,  stoutly  denied  that 
he  had  agreed  to  any  such  verdict,  but  at  once,  on  being  asked,  "  what  is 
your  verdict?"  replied  "Guilty."  He  faithfully  stuck  to  it  The  jury  were 
again  remanded,  and  returning  with  another  and  older  foreman  (who  perhaps 
had  similarly  suffered  himself)  gave  as  their  verdict  "  Guilty.  "  The  coun- 
sel for  the  defense  then  demanded  a  poll  of  the  jury,  but  in  vain  was  the 
poll  "Guilty"  came  from  the  lips  of  the  twelve  in  damnable  iteration; 
and  the  substitution  of  a  new  foreman  being  quietly  overlooked,  the  prisoner 
was  duly  and  truly  sentenced." 


THEODORE  LYMAN, 

LAWYER,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

LYMAN  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  January  4,  1834.  He  was  the  son 
of  Christopher  C.  Lyman  and  Cecilia  Breakenridge  Lyman,  and  entered 
college  with  the  class  in  the  Fall  of  1851.  After  graduation  he  studied  law 
in  Hartford,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  there,  July  26,  1859.  He  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Hartford,  where  he  has  continued  to 
reside  and  practice  to  the  present  time. 

Under  date  of  October  25,  1886,  he  writes — "  I  was  married  in 
Arlington,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Laura  M.  Ball,  January  22,  1886.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  George  T.,  and  Fanny  Sherman,  but  had  borne  the  name  of 
Ball,  from  an  uncle  and  aunt  of  hers,  by  whom  she  had  been  brought  up 
from  the  age  of  three  years.  Her  birthplace  was  Milford,  Massachusetts." 

Address,  (Oct.,   1886,)  333  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


ALEXANDER  McDONALD  LYON, 

BORN  DEC.  2,  1834.    DIED  Nov,  6,  1869. 

LYON  was  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  George  A.  Lyon,  D.D.,  and  was  born 
in  Erie,  Pa.  He  entered  college  Freshman,  a  resident  of  Erie,  July  28, 
1851.  After  graduation  he  studied  law  at  Erie,  with  Judge  Thompson  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Sept.,  1855,  to  April,  1857,  when  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  at  Erie,  and 
continued  there  until  April,  1861. 

He  wrote  for  the  report  of  1865  as  follows:  April,  1861,  "Enlisted  as 
a  private  in  the  Erie  regiment,  for  three  months  service,  which  was  raised 
to  the  maximum  number  in  four  days  after  the  President's  call.  Served  as 
ist  Lieut,  until  the  summer  of  1861,  when  I  was  appointed  Paymaster  in 
the  Army,  stationed  at  Washington  and  New  York,  until  March,  1862,  and 
in  the  field  from  that  date  until  the  fall  of  1862,  when  I  was  ordered  to 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  remained  there  in  charge  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
until  Jan.  1864.  Was  ordered  to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  which  remained 
my  station  until  April,  1865,  when  I  was  ordered  to  Washington.  I  resigned 
in  the  summer  of  1865,  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  my  profession  in 
Erie,  where  I  now  am  in  connection  with  an  office  in  Washington,  D.C." 

Of  Lyon's  life  subsequent  to  his  leaving  Wheeling,  his  brother, 
George  A.  Lyon,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  wrote  to  Ike  Clarke,  as  follows: 

"  While  stationed  at  Wheeling  he  was  so  severely  injured  by  a  rail- 
road accident,  while  traveling  on  duty,  that  his  life  was  for  a  time  despaired 
of,  and  from  its  effects  he  never  recovered.  His  nervous  system  was  so 
shattered  that  he  soon  had  to  withdraw  entirely  from  business,  and  his  life 
afterward  was  one  continued  struggle  with  death.  This  new  foe  he  met 
with  all  his  old  buoyancy  of  spirits,  always  cheerful  and  hopeful,  never 
despairing,  so  that  those  nearest  and  dearest  scarcely  realized  how  sick  he 
was.  In  his  struggle  for  health  he  visited  the  Oil  Region  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Lake  Superior  country  and  Minnesota,  but  all  to  no  avail,  and  at  last 
he  returned  from  St.  Paul,  in  the  fall  of  1869,  only  to  die,  happy  and  con- 
tent, at  his  father's  house  in  Erie,  on  the  6th  of  November." 

"  We  are  assured,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Erie  Despatch,  "  that  he  mani- 
fested implicit  trust  in  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  for  justification,  and  that 
his  only  hope  of  eternal  life  rested  upon  the  meritorious  death  of  the  dear 
Saviour." 

He  married  Miss  Anna  Lowry  (daughter  of  Hon.  M.  B.  Lowry,  of  Erie),  May 
'3>  '857.  Mrs.  Lyon  died  April  23,  1863. 
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Children  : 

1.  MORROW  B.  LYON,  Born  Feb.   22,    1858. 

2.  ANNIE  LYON,  Born  May  18,    1860. 

He  married    (2nd)    Miss   Maria   S.    Crosby   (daughter   of  Hon.    Nathan   Crosby   of 
Lowell,  Mass.,)  Sept.  8,   1865. 
Child: 
REBECCA  CROSBY  LYON,  Born  May  5,    1869. 


ALEXANDER   McDONALD   LYON. 

Alexander  McDonald  Lyon,  the  son  of  Rev.  George  Armstrong  Lyon, 
and  his  wife  Mary  Sterret  Lyon,  was  born  at  Erie,  Pa.,  where  his  father  was 
living  as  pastor  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  position  Dr.  Lyon 
retained  till  his  death  in  1875.  Of  Scotch  Presbyterian  ancestry,  he  was  de- 
scended from  some  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  country,  counting  among  his 
ancestors  two  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  his  early 
home  and  boyhood  life,  Alex,  was  ever  characterized  by  a  peculiarly  win- 
ning and  affectionate  disposition.  In  all  dissensions  or  disputes  among  his 
youthful  companions  he  was  universally  recognized  as  "  the  peacemaker," 
and  harmony  was  at  once  restored  when  Alex.  Lyon  appeared  on  the  scene. 
Of  hopeful,  genial  disposition,  he  was  ever  the  inspirer  of  cheerfulness  in 
others.  Appreciative,  ready  and  sympathetic,  he  was  at  once  the  most 
charming  of  companions,  and  the  most  reliable  of  friends.  In  all  the  do- 
mestic relations  of  life,  as  son,  brother,  husband,  father,  he  retained  the 
respect,  the  esteem,  and  the  undying  affection  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
linked  in  these  intimate  relations,  while  alike  in  his  boyhood  and  his  man- 
hood, he  maintained  the  esteem  of  his  fellows.  His  ability  was  unquestioned, 
his  record  as  a  soldier  was  honorable,  as  a  lawyer  creditable  and  most  prom- 
ising. Too  early  taken  to  have  made  the  reputation  at  the  Bar  that  he 
seemed  so  certain  of  securing,  he  yet  lived  long  enough  to  make  a  lasting 
and  honorable  record  of  character.  As  a  boy  at  school  and  college,  as 
patriot  and  soldier,  obedient  to  his  country's  call,  as  an  honorable  member 
of  an  honorable  professiou  in  the  days  of  peace,  he  met  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  each  position. 

Few  as  were  his  years  it  is  certain  that  he  lived  long  enough  to  estab- 
lish a  spotless  reputation,  and  to  win  undying  love.  We,  who  miss  his  loved 
companionship,  who  mourn  his  early  death,  who  sorrow  for  the  ungathered 
laurels  and  the  fame  unachieved,  may,  while  recalling  the  too  short  record 
of  his  happy  life,  fitly  find  consolation  in  the  suggestion  of  the  poet  when 
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he  pronounces  "that  life  is  long  that  answers  life's  great  end."  Who  of  us, 
his  classmates,  that  recalls  his  beaming  eyes,  his  winning  smile,  his  ever 
ready  sympathy,  and  his  genial  manner,  so  frank,  hearty,  enthusiastic ;  who 
that  recollects  the  music  of  the  eloquent  periods  of  his  "De  Forrest,"  his 
brilliant  campaign  as  First  President  of  Linonia ;  and  remembers  also,  that 
always  his  strongest  rivals  were  his  warmest  friends,  can  do  otherwise  than 
credit  the  statements  of  the  friends  of  his  boyhood — and  the  tributes  paid  to 
his  memory  by  his  fellow-members  of  the  Bar.  Seen  by  the  light  of  our 
knowledge  of  him  during  those  formative  four  years,  so  pregnant  with 
character,  so  reminiscent  of  the  past,  so  fateful  of  the  future,  "  we  can  but 
recognize  that  his  life  was  a  consistent  whole,  a  logical  sequence,  a  unit 
and  of  a  piece,  from  childhood  to  the  moment  when  the  golden  thread  was 
clipped  by  the  fatal  shears."  Here  is  nothing  for  grief,  here  is  nought  for 
sorrow.  Let  us  rather  rejoice  that  our  loved  comrade  bore  so  gallantly  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  through  the  dark  portals  of  the  grave,  untarnish- 
ed and  stainless,  "  the  white  shield  of  Expectation"  we  saw  him  bear  so 
bravely  through  life's  opening  compaign. 

Vale,  vale,  breve,   vale! — 
Friend  of  my  youth,  farewell  ! 

' '  I  shall  o'ertake  thee  on  some  glad  to-morrow ! " 

Prepared  by  Clarke  for  the  class  meeting  of  1 870,  and  published  in 

the  report  of  1876. 


GEORGE  THOMAS  McGEHEE, 

PLANTER,  WOODVILLE,  WILKINSON  Co.,  Miss. 

jllcGEHEE  was  "born  near  Woodville,  Miss.,  Sept.  25,  1833,"  and  was  a 
"•*•  son  of  Edward  McGehee  and  Mary  H.  (Burrup)  McGehee.  His  "ma- 
ternal grandfather  was  a  pioneer  Methodist  preacher  from  Virginia."  He 
entered  the  class  Sophomore  year.  After  graduation  he  was  engaged  in 
traveling  and  in  business  connected  with  his  occupation  of  planter  till  May, 
1861,  the  Summer  and  Fall  of  1860  being  spent  in  Minnesota.  In  1865  he 
writes,  May,  1861,  "  I  entered  the  Confederate  States  army,  Company  D, 
2ist  Miss.  Reg.,  Barkesdale's  Brigade.  June,  '61,  promoted  to  3d  Sergeant. 
July  19,  '61,  appointed  Asst.  Q.  M.  and  assigned  to  duty  with  my  old  regi- 
ment, where  I  served  until  July,  1864,  when  1  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Asst. 
Div.  Q.  M."  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  "on  Maj.-Gen.  Kershaw's  staff.  This 
position  I  occupied  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Participated  in  the  battles  of 
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'  Seven  Pines,'  in  front  of  Richmond,  May,  1862,  and  Fredericksburg,  Dec., 
'63  ;  was  with  my  brigade  in  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  campaigns,  and 
was  finally  discharged  in  consequence  of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee,  and  the 
collapse  of  the  Confederacy." 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  his  plantation,  near  Woodville,  Miss., 
and  resumed  his  business  of  planter,  which  he  has  continued  to  the  present 
time.  In  1885,  he  writes:  "near  Woodville,  Wilkinson  Co,  Miss.,  raising 
cotton,  corn,  peas,  potatoes,  sorghum  and  grapes.  Member  of  State  Legis- 
lature four  years,  Jan.  i,  1878,  to  Jan.  i,  1882.  President  of  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  now." 

Under  date  of  Nov.  i,  1886,  he  writes:  "Married  to  Elizabeth  B. 
McNair,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  Aug.  n,  1874.  Have  no  children  of  our  own. 
Adopted  twin  daughters  of  Confederate  Gen.  J.  B.  Hood,  Odile  and  Ida, 
March,  1880." 

Address  (Nov.,  1886),   Woodville,   Wilkinson  Co.,  Miss. 


JAMES  McHOSE. 
BORN  JUNE  20,  1825.    DIED  JULY  18,  1861. 

McHOSE  was  born  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  entered  college  Freshman,  a 
resident  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  17,  1851.  After  graduation  he  was 
engaged  in  recruiting  his  health  and  in  teaching,  partly  in  Illinois,  and 
partly  in  Michigan,  Sept  1855,  to  May,  1856;  as  a  Home  Missionary  in 
Dubuque  County,  Iowa,  1856-1857 ;  studying  in  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  Sept,  1857,  to  May,  1860,  when  he  graduated.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  Sept.  4,  1860.  The  same  month  he  received  a  commission  from 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  located  in  Brownsville,  Minn. 
Here  he  preached  and  labored  in  the  ministry  until  his  health  failed,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  cease  work. 

He  married  Miss  Sarah  M.  Williston  at  Moline,   111.,  July  24,    1856. 

Child: 

JAMES  WILLISTON  McHosE,  Born  Dec.   31,    1859. 


JAMES  McHOSE. 

James  McHose,  the  youngest  of  ten  children,  was  born  in  Buffalo, 
June  20,  1825.  Here  or  at  Black  Rock,  he  spent  his  childhood  and  youth. 
He  was  early  put  at  work  by  his  father,  who  was  a  brick-maker.  In  con- 
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sequence  he  received  but  little  schooling;  yet  from  his  earliest  years  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  strong  thirst  for  knowledge.  This  he  undoubtedly  im- 
bibed from  his  mother,  whose  good  sense,  ardent  piety,  and  warm  affection 
for  her  children,  he  often  referred  to  as  producing  an  indelible  impression 
on  his  own  character.  He  was  also  very  much  influenced  by  an  elder 
brother,  who  almost  alone  of  all  his  relations  encouraged  him  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  education.  When  a  mere  child  he  had,  with  this  brother,  succeeded 
in  raising  enough  money  to  purchase  a  Geography.  One  Saturday  evening 
at  the  close  of  the  week's  work,  the  two  boys  walked  from  Black  Rock  to 
Buffalo,  several  miles,  and  bought  the  coveted  prize.  They  reached  home 
at  midnight  under  an  excitement  which  banished  sleep  for  the  night 

This  Geography  with  a  Pictorial  History  of  the  World,  were  almost 
the  only  secular  books  in  the  family.  They  were,  however,  well  used. 

He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Two  years  afterward  he 
went  to  Illinois,  and  learned  the  cooper's  trade,  at  which  business  he  worked 
in  Missouri.  His  prospects  as  a  mechanic  were  fair,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  had  acquired  property  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
But  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  limited  knowledge,  which  was  less  than 
most  boys  of  twelve  years  possess.  In  arithmetic  he  had  been  through  only 
the  first  four  fundamental  rules.  An  English  Grammar  he  had  never  seen. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  stimulated  very  much  by  his  attendance  at  the 
meetings  of  a  country  debating  club.  He  at  last  concluded  to  suspend  his 
business  and  go  to  school  At  this  time  he  had  no  definite  purpose  in  view 
farther  than  the  acquisition  of  more  learning  than  he  then  possessed. 

He  entered  the  Mount  Morris  Academy,  111.,  and  remained  there  be- 
tween one  and  two  years,  supporting  himself  by  work  at  his  trade  out  of 
school  hours.  Notwithstanding  his  unfitness  at  that  time  for  advanced  studies, 
the  teacher  put  him  through  a  course  of  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Algebra, 
Latin  and  Greek.  He  drank  in  all  knowledge  with  avidity,  yet  as  might  be 
expected,  found  his  ideas  on  the  subjects  studied  not  very  clear. 

While  at  this  Academy  he  consecrated  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  Ministry.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  had  not  been  slaked,  but  rather 
increased  by  his  schooling.  He  felt  also  the  need  of  a  more  thorough  pre- 
paration for  the  work  to  which  he  had  given  himself.  The  perusal  of  Dr. 
Todd's  "  Student's  Manual "  at  this  time  did  much  to  stimulate  him,  and 
show  him  what  might  be  done  by  industry  and  perseverance.  Knowing  that 
I  was  acquainted  with  the  author,  he  wished  me  to  express  to  him  his  grati- 
tude for  the  benefit  he  had  received  from  that  book. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  all  he  knew  about  a  college  was, 
that  there  was  a  place  called  "  Yale  College,"  where  greater  facilities  for 
acquiring  learning  were  to  be  obtained  than  at  the  school  he  had  been 
attending.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  he  started  for 
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the  East,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  student  in  Yale  College.  I  do 
not  recollect  that  he  ever  informed  me  how  he  traveled  the  long  distance, 
but  he  told  me  he  entered  New  Haven  with  another  young  man,  on  foot  at 
•midnight,  and  sat  down  on  the  stone  steps  of  Centre  Chinch  till  morning.  When 
daylight  appeared,  this  man  of  noble  aspirations  and  unconquerable  energy 
made  his  appearance  on  the  College  green.  With  what  wonder  must  this 
son  of  the  West  have  looked  upon  the  scenes  of  beauty  and  culture  around  ! 
I  think  that  very  few  are  aware  how  susceptible  to  poetry  and  beauty  was 
the  soul  within  that  rough  body.  He  must  have  felt  repaid  that  morning 
for  his  long  journey  and  toils  thus  far. 

But  that  day  occurred  the  severest  disappointment  he  had  yet  experi- 
enced. He  confidently  entered  the  examination  hall,  not  knowing  the 
stringency  of  the  ordeal  he  was  about  to  undergo.  But  the  Professors  soon 
found  that  he  was  not  fitted  to  take  up  the  prescribed  College  course. 
They  recommended  him  to  go  to  Andover,  and  study  awhile  in  Phillips 
Academy.  With  a  stout  heart  he  determined  to  follow  their  advice. 

He  next  made  his  appearance  before  the  principal  of  that  Institution. 
Of  the  seven  dollars  in  his  pocket,  five  had  to  be  paid  as  entrance  fee.  But 
he  had  strong  and  skillful  hands,  which  as  before  served  to  supply  his 
physical  necessities.  He  spent  two  years  here  working,  studying  and 
writing,  under  the  severe  manner  of  the  principal,  and  the  disciplinary 
system  of  the  school.  It  will  be  remembered  that  McHose  was  a  matured 
man  at  this  time,  and  consequently  felt  keenly  the  severity  of  the  system 
adapted  to  boys,  and  the  strictness  of  drill  essential  to  thorough  mental 
discipline.  He  was  accustomed  to  refer  to  these  things  as  among  the  petty 
trials  which  vexed  his  soul,  but  which  he  had  patiently  to  endure. 

In  the  fall  of  1851,  he  entered  Yale  with  our  Class.  Even  now  his 
preparation  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
study  from  childhood,  and  whose  time  and  thoughts  had  not  been  diverted 
by  the  necessity  of  supporting  themselves.  His  lack  of  early  mental  training 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  master  those  minutiae  of  book  lessons  which 
are  essential  to  College  scholarship,  No  one  but  those  intimate  with  him 
knew  the  persistency  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  his  tasks,  and  the 
actual  agony  with  which  he  struggled  to  master  his  lessons.  Yet  he  seems 
never  to  have  been  discouraged.  In  one  respect  his  recitations  excited  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  both  class  and  teachers,  viz.,  his  scanning  of  Greek 
poetry.  The  sound  of  Greek  words  was  peculiarly  attractive  to  him,  and 
he  dwelt  on  them  with  delight;  but  I  heard  him  attribute  his  skill  in  scan- 
ning, largely  to  the  severe  tone  and  loud  voice  of  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Andover. 

By  boarding  himself,  and  living  on  the  plainest  fare,  he  reduced  his 
expenses  while  in  college  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  He  paid  them  mostly 
with  the  proceeds  of  manual  labor,  working  in  the  College  wood-yard  during 
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term  time,  and  at  his  trade,  in  shops  of  the  city,  during  vacation.  He  re- 
ceived something  also  from  teaching  German,  with  which  language  he  was 
so  familiar  as  to  be  able  to  preach  to  a  German  congregation,  statedly,  dur- 
ing Senior  Year. 

A  kind  friend,  wishing  to  assist  him,  offered  him  gratuitous  board. 
His  independence  led  him  to  decline  at  first,  but,  upon  urgent  solicitation, 
he  yielded,  and  for  a  few  weeks  accepted  the  generous  hospitality  of  a 
friend.  But  the  thought  of  being  dependent  worried  his  proud  and  free 
spirit,  till  it  compelled  him  to  return  to  his  solitary  meal  and  humble  fare. 

By  lodging  in  a  newly  plastered  room  of  Mr.  Rowell's  gymnasium,  he 
took  a  severe  cold,  which  was  followed  by  lung  fever,  and  a  cough,  which, 
I  believe,  never  left  him. 

While  he  felt  the  necessity  of  spending  his  time  mainly  on  the  studies 
of  the  College  course,  he  did  not  neglect  miscellaneous  reading.  He  always 
had  a  German  work  at  hand.  His  favorite  authors  were  Schiller  and  Goethe. 
Though  apparently  keeping  up  good  spirits,  he  felt  keenly  the  difficulties  he 
encountered,  and  at  some  times  became  depressed.  I  think  that  his  labors 
and  troubles  gradually  wore  upon  his  original  giant  constitution.  But  hope 
never  forsook  him,  and  he  constantly  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
should  cease  preparing  and  engage  in  his  life-work. 

In  rooming  with  him  a  year,  I  found  him  the  kindest  and  most  noble- 
hearted  of  friends.  He  was  always  true  and  sympathetic,  and  his  counsels 
were  dictated  by  sound  judgment.  Not  a  flaw  could  be  detected  in  his 
moral  and  Christian  character.  In  this  respect,  I  think,  it  will  be  conceded 
that  his  superior  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  Class.  All  who  witnessed  his 
daily  walk  will  acknowledge  that  it  was  one  of  rare  Christian  excellence. 
He  was  a  remarkably  bright  light  in  our  college  world.  His  prayers  and 
exhortations  at  our  religious  meetings  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  heard 
them,  and  their  power  will  never  be  lost  on  those  who  knew  the  honesty  of 
the  heart  from  which  they  came,  and  their  consistency  with  his  irreproach- 
able life.  There  was  probably  no  other  man  of  the  Class  to  whom  more 
credit  was  due  for  the  spirituality  of  our  prayer  meetings.  There  was  a  real 
grandeur  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  tone  of  his  character  which  made  him 
unequaled,  and  extorted  the  respect  even  of  those  who  cared  for  none  of 
these  things. 

At  the  time  of  his  graduation,  he  had  been  separated  six  years  from 
his  friends  in  the  West.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  was  saddened  by  the  death 
of  his  mother,  for  whom  he  mourned  deeply.  The  loss  was  specially  severe 
to  him  who  had  but  few  intimate  friends  who  understood  him,  and  on  whose 
sympathy  he  could  rely. 

He  intended,  on  leaving  College,  to  make  a  short  visit  among  his 
Western  friends,  and  then  return  to  Andover  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a 
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full  course  of  Theology.  He  expected  much  pleasure  from  meeting  his 
father  after  so  long  an  absence.  But  here,  again,  he  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. Affected  by  old  age,  labor  and  care,  his  father  had  lost  his  mind 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  unable  to  recognize  his  son  on  his  return  home. 
McHose  wrote  me,  that  it  was  even  more  painful  than  death  itself. 

He  also  met  with  unexpected  obstacles  to  his  plan  of  study.  His 
friends  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  for  he  was  a  member  of  that  Church, 
were  anxious  that  he  should  begin  his  ministerial  labors  at  once.  They 
thought  he  had  spent  time  enough  in  study  and  preparation,  and  that  it  was 
now  his  duty  to  engage  in  the  warfare.  They  were  very  urgent,  and  at 
length  he  yielded  partly  to  their  solicitations,  and  partly  to  the  hope  of 
raising  means  by  which  he  might  finally  carry  out  his  cherished  plan.  He 
therefore  consented  to  preach  for  a  short  time,  but  with  the  expressed  de- 
termination of  going  eventually  to  Andover.  He  had  but  just  commenced 
laboring  in  a  field  assigned  him  by  the  conference,  and  was  becoming  inter- 
ested in  his  work,  when  Providence  called  him  to  make  another  sudden 
change.  The  widow  of  a  deceased  brother  died  in  Detroit,  leaving  a  family 
of  seven  or  eight  children  in  destitute  circumstances,  and  the  oldest  but 
about  fourteen  years  of  age.  McHose  deemed  it  his  duty  to  take  charge  of 
the  family  and  provide  for  them.  With  such  a  family  on  his  hands,  the 
prospect  of  further  study  at  Andover,  or  anywhere  else,  was  rather  small; 
but  his  sense  of  duty  as  usual  prevailed.  And  with  a  faith  in  God,  and  a 
self-denial  truly  sublime,  he  left  his  pulpit,  and  his  studies  and  became  the 
adopted  father  of  the  orphans.  Providence  favored  him  so  that  after  a  few 
months  he  was  successful  in  finding  permanent  homes  for  all  the  children. 
He  returned  to  Illinois,  and  on  July  24th,  1856,  married  Miss  Sarah  Williston. 
About  this  time,  having  become  dissatisfied  with  the  practical  working  of  the 
Methodist  polity,  he  applied  for  a  license  to  preach,  to  a  Congregational 
Association.  Obtaining  this  he  labored  one  year  as  a  Home  missionary  in 
Iowa  Here  he  gave  promise  of  what  he  was  capable  of  doing.  His  work 
is  thus  briefly  summed  up  by  Mrs.  McHose. 

"  His  labors  at  this  time  were  very  arduous ;  he  frequently  walked 
seventeen  miles  and  preached  three  times  on  the  Sabbath,  besides  holding 
prayer  meeting  and  speaking  German  during  the  week.  Although  the  pop- 
ulation in  his  neighborhood  comprised  a  large  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  yet 
such  was  his  consistent  Christian  character,  that  all  respected  and  esteemed 
him,  and  manifested  almost  unbounded  confidence  in  him.  I  can  but  believe 
that  eternity  will  show  that  much  good  was  the  result  of  his  labors  there." 

In  Sept,  1857,  his  long  cherished  desire  of  pursuing  his  theological 
studies  at  Andover  was  gratified.  He  entered  the  Junior  Class  of  that  year, 
and  till  the  Winter  of  1858,  pursued  his  studies  happily  and  successfully. 
At  that  time  he  was  seized  with  the  measles,  from  the  effect  of  which  he 
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never  recovered.  They  left  his  body  in  a  greatly  reduced  condition,  and 
especially  with  a  cough  which  indicated  that  the  health  of  his  lungs  was 
impaired.  He  was  embarrassed,  and  rendered  somewhat  despondent  also,  by 
pecuniary  losses  which  he  incurred  that  year.  Still,  he  never  entertained  the 
thought  that  he  should  not  get  well  and  finally  engage  in  the  work  he  loved. 
Any  suggestions  of  the  possibility  of  death  he  repelled  with  such  exclama- 
tions as  this :  "  I  expect  to  live — to  live  and  be  permitted  to  win  souls  to 
Christ."  He  evidently  was  not  aware  of  his  danger.  In  Nov.,  1859,  I  nacl 
the  satisfaction  of  spending  a  week  with  him.  As  soon  as  I  saw  him  I  was 
startled  by  his  haggard  appearance.  I  had  anticipated  the  surprise  he  would 
exhibit  when  he  saw  me,  and  the  hearty  welcome  he  would  extend  to  his 
old  chum.  But  he  met  me  quietly  and  without  even  a  smile.  Had  I  not  seen 
the  trouble  in  his  face,  I  should  have  felt  wounded  and  almost  suspicious 
that  I  was  an  unwelcome  guest  But  I  waited,  and  a  few  days'  brushing  up 
of  old  memories,  with  cheerful  words  as  to  the  future,  acted  like  a  charm 
and  he  appeared  himself  again. 

At  this  time  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  some  of  those  things 
which  warrant  Mrs.  McHose's  assertion.  "As  a  husband  I  thought  him  as 
fautless  as  it  is  possible  for  humanity  to  be.  I  think  one  would  fail  to  find 
his  superior  in  this  relation." 

Dec.  3 ist,  1859,  his  son  was  born.     He  is  named  JAMES  WILLISTON. 

He  was  graduated  with  his  Class  in  1860.  Sept.  4th  of  that  year  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  (ordained  ?)  by  the  Essex  So.  Association.  The  same 
month  he  received  a  commission  from  the  Am.  Home  Miss.  Soc.,  and  left 
Massachusetts  for  Minnesota.  He  located  in  Brownsville  of  that  State. 
Here  he  labored  during  the  winter,  speaking  once  and  sometimes  twice  on 
the  Sabbath.  Though  he  was  constantly  growing  weaker  he  would  never 
entertain  the  thought  of  dying.  In  addition  to  this  enthusiam  for  the  minis- 
terial work,  the  care  of  his  family  now  occupied  his  mind,  and  furnished 
another  motive  to  struggle  against  the  inroads  of  disease. 

He  was  finally  compelled  to  cease  entirely  from  public  speaking. 
Only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  was  greatly  encouraged  by  an  ap- 
parent improvement  of  his  health.  But  he  was  destined  to  disappointment, 
and  passed  away  suddenly.  His  departure  is  thus  recorded  by  Mrs.  McHose: 

"  Upon  returning  from  the  school  the  evening  before  his  death,  I 
found  him  looking  unusually  ill;  but  the  weather  was  bad  and  I  attributed 
it  to  that  He  said  he  felt  very  low  spirited,  but  remarked :  '  I  hope  we 
shall  all  live  to  see  the  end  of  next  week,  and  your  school  closed,  then  we 
shall  all  feel  better — your  presence  will  be  better  than  medicine.'  He  took 
his  tea  with  us  as  usual,  and  soon  after  retired.  Before  retiring  I  went  to 
his  room — he  said  he  felt  comfortable,  was  in  no  pain,  thought  he  should 
sleep  well  I  wished  to  remain  with  him,  but  he  said,  'you  need  your  rest, 
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I  am  comfortable,  you  can  do  me  no  good."  About  midnight  I  was  startled 
to  find  him  standing  by  my  bedside,  as  I  at  first  thought,  vomiting.  He 
tried  to  speak,  and  articulated,  "  water,"  for  which  I  hastened— he  followed 
me  across  the  room  and  fell.  A  coughing  spasm,  as  I  suppose,  had  caused 
the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel,  and  after  he  fell  he  gave  no  signs  of  life.  I 
could  obtain  no  word  or  even  look  of  recognition.  I  summoned  aid  im- 
mediately, but  the  spirit  had  already  flown  and  left  its  tenement  His  death 
occurred  July  18,  1861." 

Thus  early  in  his  life  work  fell  that  classmate  whose  physical  powers 
gave  promise  of  the  longest  life,  and  whose  moral  and  spiritual  character 
fitted  him  for  the  highest  usefulness.  He  possessed  an  energy,  perseverance 
and  industry  capable  of  overriding  all  obstacles.  His  intellect  was  undoubt- 
edly of  a  noble  cast,  but  lacked  the  benefit  of  earl}'  discipline.  In  the  kindly 
and  generous  impulses  of  the  heart  he  had  no  superior.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  his  wife's  encomiums — "As  a  husband  I  thought  him  to  be  as 
faultless  as  it  is  possible  for  humanity  to  be."  Doubtless  his  classmates  will 
yield  him  a  similar  meed  as  a  friend  and  a  Christian.  He  was  long  enough 
in  the  ministry  to  show  his  qualifications  and  his  entire  devotedness  to  the 
work.  We  have  all  lost  one  whom  we  may  well  mourn,  and  whom  the 
world  could  ill  spare.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  son  he  has  left  inherits 
the  virtues  of  the  father,  and  that  he  may  live  to  complete  the  life  and 
work  so  untimely  and  suddenly  quenched. 

Prepared  by  Gay  for  the  Class  Meeting  of  1865. 
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JARVIS  KING  MASON, 
PHYSICIAN  AND  SURGEON,  SUFFIELD,  CONN. 

ASON  was  born  at  Enfield,  Conn.,  Nov.  8,  1831.  He  was  a  son  of  John 
Mason  and  Achsah  Terry  Mason,  and  entered  college  Freshman  year. 
Under  date  of  March  8,  1887,  he  writes:  "After  graduation  spent  three 
years  and  a  half  teaching,  first  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  then  in  Texas  and 
Miss. ;  meanwhile  traveling  extensively  in  the  west  and  northwest,  subse- 
quently in  the  south  and  southwest.  I  was  located  at  one  time  in  Rich- 
mond, Texas,  where  I  had  charge  of  the  Male  and  Female  Academy,  a 
situation  recommended  to  me  by  an  old  college  acquaintance  ;  but  not  having 
discovered  there  the  mint  foretold,  nor  fallen  very  deeply  in  love  with  the 
Lone  Star  Stale,  I  retraced  my  steps  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  and 
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was  proceeding  leisurely  up  the  Mississippi,  when  a  newspaper  advertise- 
ment for  a  northern  teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  Male  Academy  in  Carth- 
age, Miss.,  attracted  my  notice.  I  stopped  at  Vicksburg,  and  proceeding 
thence  by  rail  and  stage  coach,  soon  responded  in  person  to  this  advertise- 
ment. Succeeding  in  my  application,  I  spent  two  very  pleasant  and  profit- 
able years  there  in  the  heart  of  Dixie,  returning  home  in  1859,  somewhat 
wiser  and  richer  by  this  romantic  adventure.  Cutting  loose  from  one's  base 
of  supplies,  in  the  enemy's  country,  is  not  always  safe  in  military  operations ; 
in  mine,  however,  it  never  gave  me  any  cause  of  regret,  since  it  thoroughly 
satisfied  my  spirit  of  adventure,  gave  me  a  taste  of  pioneer  life,  and  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  workings  of  that  peculiar  institution  which  was  about 
to  vanish  with  the  smoke  of  Sherman's  guns,  in  the  great  drama  of  the 
Civil  War.  Moreover,  it  gave  me  a  peep  at  the  Mississippi  River,  on 
whose  broad  waters  1  floated  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf — over  the  bones  of  De 
Soto,  most  likely.  A  chapter  of  this  voyage  I  would  gladly  append,  were 
I  not  very  properly  admonished  that  my  space  is  limited. 

"  Returning  North,  I  continued  my  medical  studies  (begun  in  Missis- 
sippi) from  1859  to  1861,  in  the  offices  of  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Whitinsville,  Mass., 
and  Dr.  William  Warren  Greene,  of  Portland,  Me.  (late  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery in  Bowdoin  College),  meanwhile  attending  two  courses  of  lectures  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  University,  graduating  from  the  latter 
institution,  March  6,  1861.  I  returned  to  Suffield,  Conn.,  and  began  the 
practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  there,  in  which  1  have  been  engaged 
since  May  2ist,  1861. 

"  I  was  appointed  Medical  Examiner  for  the  town  of  Suffield  under 
the  statute  of  1883 ;  elected  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Suffield  Public 
Library,  Fellow  of  the  Conn.  Medical  Society,  and  appointed  Medical 
Examiner  for  six  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

"  I  have  published  only  obituary  notices  and  reports  of  cases  in  Med- 
ical journals,  and  papers  read  before  Medical  societies." 

In  the  "Transactions  of  the  Conn.  Medical  Society"  for  1888,  is  pub- 
lished a  paper  by  Mason  on  the  "  Cause  of  the  Increase  of  Nervous  Dis- 
eases in  the  United  States." 

Under  date  of   March  8th,  1887,  he  continues  his  story  as  follows: 

"  In  the  early  part  of  my  professional  life,  my  first  wife  died.  By 
her  untimely  death,  clouds  and  thick  darkness  obscured  my  path,  and  to 
this  heart-rending  affliction  was  added,  two  years  later,  a  series  of  suits  for 
the  recovery  of  her  estate  (all  personal  and  not  ancestral),  which  suits, 
primary  and  collateral,  being  carried  through  all  the  courts  of  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts,  fully  acquainted  me  with  the  modern,  no  less  than  the 
Shakespearean  '  law's  delay.'  Emerging  from  this  litigation,  and  this  un- 
happy epsiode,  I  returned  to  the  battle  of  life  on  a  more  interesting  and 
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more  promising  field.  This  new  and  brighter  epoch  was  also  inaugurated 
by  a  memorable  journey  to  Montreal  over  the  great  Victoria  Bridge,  and 
thence  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  a  city  without  a  rival  on  this 
continent,  in  natural  scenery  and  historic  interest  Of  the  many  points 
visited  I  mention  particularly  Wolfe's  Cove,  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  river, 
where  the  English  army,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  landed  and  easily 
ascended  through  a  sloping  ravine  to  the  Heights  above  (a  very  clever  strat- 
agem, but  possessing  nothing  of  the  marvellous  character  given  it  by  some 
historians);  the  plains  of  Abraham,  where  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  met  in  mor- 
tal combat,  contending  bravely  for  national  supremacy ;  and,  not  far  off,  the 
Citadel,  that  impregnable  rocky  fortress,  which  from  a  height  of  three  hun- 
dred feet  looks  down  upon  the  broad  expanse  below,  with  the  mighty  river 
at  its  base  rolling  its  torrent  of  waters  onward  to  the  sea.  Here  it  was 
that  Webster  caught  the  inspiration  of  that  sublime  tribute  to  the  colossal 
power  of  England,  to  wit:  "The  morning  drum  beat  of  the  British  soldier 
following  the  sun  round  the  world ! " 

"  I  pass  without  comment  the  designated  spot  where  Montgomery  fell, 
and  the  house  where  his  body  lay  in  state ;  the  monument  commemorative  of 
the  death  of  Wolfe  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and  the  marble  obelisk  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  to  the  immortal  heroes,  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  'united  in 
death,  in  fame,  and  this  common  memorial,'  whose  respective  people  now 
dwell  together  in  harmony  and  unity,  the  worthy  fruit  of  the  noble  sacri- 
fice; also  Durham  Terrace  with  its  guns  from  the  Malakoff;  and  lastly  the 
headquarters  of  Montcalm,  and  the  falls  of  Montmorency,  a  few  miles  out. 

"  With  these  hasty  lines  I  close  my  sketch,  assuring  all  my  classmates 
of  a  more  than  cordial  welcome  should  any  chance  to  come  this  way." 

Address,    Suffield,   Conn. 

Married,  (ist)  at  Monson,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Reynolds,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
and  Caroline  (King)  Homer  of  that  place,  June  23,  1863.  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Mason  died 
suddenly  April  13,  1864. 

Married,  (2nd)  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  Miss  Clara  K.  Halliday,  daughter  of  Edward 
and  Clarissa  (Kendall)  Halliday  of  that  place,  Sept.  4,  1873.  Mrs.  Clara  K.  Mason 
died  Feb.  12,  1876. 

Married,  (3rd)  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  Miss  Mary  L.  Eastman,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Lucius  R.  and  Sarah  (Belden)  Eastman  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  Oct.  23,  1877. 

Children  : 

1.  HELEN  VIRGINIA  MASON,  Born  June  14,    1874. 

2.  JUNIATA  LOUISE  MASON,  Born  Dec.    i,    1875. 

Died  Oct.  26,  1882. 

3.  MARY  BELDEN  MASON,  Born  July  20,  1878. 

4.  EDWARD  JARVIS  KING  MASON,     Born  Oct.    23,  1879. 

5.  FANNY  EASTMAN  MASON,  Born  Dec.   24,  1881. 
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ALFRED  BOLIVAR  MILLER, 
TEACHER,  WARREN,  PA. 

MILLER  was  born  at  Chenango,  N.  Y.,  April,  3,  1831,  and  entered  Sopho- 
more from  Kattelville,  N.  Y.  After  graduation  he  was  teaching  in 
Groton,  Mass.,  1855-57;  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  1857-59.  *n  l^S  ne  writes: 
"January  i,  1859,  my  residence  was  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  as  Principal  of 
the  Susquehanna  Seminary.  In  August,  1859,  I  returned  here"  (Groton, 
Mass.,)  "as  teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Lawrence  Academy;  May  4,  1865,  was 
appointed  to  the  Principalship  of  said  Academy,  in  place  of  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
resigned."  He  continued  to  hold  this  position  until  some  time  in  1867.  He 
was  Tutor  in  Yale  College  1868-1871;  teaching  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1871-74; 
and  in  Warren,  Pa.,  1874,  down  to  the  present  time. 

Address,  (Dec.   II.   1886),   Warren,  Pa. 
Married,  Miss  Katherine  R.   Hume,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Sept.   16,    1873. 

Children : 

1.  ROBERT  HUME  MILLER,      Born  June  25,   1875. 

2.  EDWARD  HUME  MILLER,     Born  June  14,    1878. 


JOHN  LAWRENCE  MILLS, 
MERCHANT,  MARIETTA,  OHIO. 

MILLS  was  born  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  Sept.  18,  1832  and  entered  Freshman. 
After  graduation  he  was  teaching,  1855-56;  studying  theology  in  New 
York,  1856-58;  Tutor  in  Yale  College,  1858-61.  In  1865,  he  writes:  "I  was 
tutor  at  Yale  until  about  Oct.  I,  1861 ;  then  a  Theological  student  at  New 
Haven,  preaching  occasionally,  for  the  year  following,  till  Oct.,  1862;  then 
stated  preacher  at  Seymour,  Conn.,  till  about  March  i,  1864.  During  the 
last  four  months  of  the  time,  I  was  also  acting  pastor  of  Congregational 
Church  in  Ansonia,  Conn.,  as  well  as  that  of  Seymour,  having  a  colleague, 
who  came  weekly  from  New  Haven  to  my  assistance.  March  i,  1864,  I 
abandoned  preaching  as  a  profession,  and  for  health's  sake  sought  an  active 
business. "  He  was  in  business  in  New  Haven  till  Sept,  1864 :  preaching  in 
Norfolk,  Conn,  till  March  i,  1865,  when  he  went  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  and 
became  Acting  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy 
in  Marietta  College.  He  was  elected  full  Professor  June  28,  1865  and  sub- 
sequently was  elected  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  same  College.  He  has  been 
or  is,  a  member  of  the  City  Board  of  Examiners,  Park  Commissioner  for 
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the  City  of  Marietta,  and  has  held  (if  he  does  not  now  hold)  numerous 
other  offices  of  smaller  account,  In  1875,  he  writes,  "Have  always  been 
heels  overhead  in  all  sorts  of  work  and  business."  He  continued  to  be 
Professor  in  Marietta  College  until  1882,  when  he  resigned,  and  engaged 
in  a  Mercantile  business  in  Marietta.  He  is  now  "  doing  the  leading  Boot 
and  Shoe  business  there. "  He  is  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  grind 
stones,  and  in  some  other  business. 

Address,  Marietta,   Ohio. 

He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Halsey  Lawrence,  daughter  of  E.  Grove  Lawrence  of  Nor- 
folk, Conn.,  July  13,    1865. 

Children  : 

1.  CHARLES  LAWRENCE  MILLS,     Born  July  6,  1866. 

2.  ELOISE  LAWRENCE  MILLS         Born  Nov.   23,    1867. 

3.  EDITH  LAWRENCE  MILLS,         Born  Nov.   4,    1869. 

4.  E.  GROVE  LAWRENCE  MILLS,  Born  May  i,   1873, 
All  born  in  Marietta,  O. 

The  oldest  son  graduated  at  Marietta  College  in  1886. 


WILLIAM  LEWIS  MORRIS, 
BORN  JUNE  12,  1835.    DIED  OCTOBER  6,  1859. 

MORRIS  entered  college  Freshman,  a  resident  of  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  Sept  I7f 
1851.  After  graduation  he  was  studying  law  in  New  York  City,  1855- 
56;  studying  in  the  Albany  Law  School,  1856-57;  and  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  Bar  in  May,  1857,  when  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  continued  down  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  for  the 
West,  for  recreation,  shortly  before  his  death. 


WILLIAM  LEWIS  MORRIS. 

Born  in  New  York  City,  June  12,  1835.  Died  at  Cambridge,  Minn. 
OcL  6,  1859. 

His  was  the  first  death  in  the  Class,  and  under  circumstances  which 
rendered  it  peculiarly  startling  and  distressing.  He  fell  too,  at  an  earlier, 
age  than  any  other  member  of  the  Class  who  has  died — in  his  twenty-fifth 
year.  Amid  the  quiet  of  a  western  wild,  he  met  his  end  almost  alone,  far 
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from  home,  and  while  looking  forward  to  rejoining  the  family  circle  in  a 
few  days.  He  was  killed  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  own  gun,  while 
engaged  in  duck-shooting,  death  resulting  instantly.  He  was  in  company 
with  Mr.  Alexander  R.  Becker,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  but  he  had 
separated  from  him  a  little  distance  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  This 
gentleman  accompanied  his  remains  to  New  York,  where  it  was  my  sad 
privilege  to  attend  the  funeral  services,  at  Old  Trinity  Church,  Oct.  I3th. 
He  was  interred  in  the  family  vault,  in  the  grounds  connected  with  that 
Church,  where  his  respected  father  has  since  been  placed  beside  him. 

And  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  commerce,  and  at  the  financial  centre 
of  the  metropolis,  he  sleeps  his  last  sleep,  beneath  the  tread  of  the  bustling, 
busy  thousands,  jostling  one  another  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  but  who 
seldom  even  glance  at  these  monumental  stones,  which  would  remind  them 
of  that  end,  which,  even  at  the  longest  period,  they  must  soon  reach.  Since 
graduation  he  had  been  studying  law,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  the 
office  of  Wm.  Curtis  Noyes,  and  had  gone  West  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  in  pursuit  of  recreation  and  diversion,  and  to  engage  in  hunting, 
which  was  with  him  a  favorite  pastime.  My  college  acquaintance  with  him 
was  not  of  a  very  intimate  nature  ;  in  fact,  very  few  were  closely  associated 
with  him,  owing  to  his  extremely  modest  and  retiring  disposition,  and  also 
to  the  fact  of  his  being  a  very  hard  and  laborious  student.  So  conscientious 
and  even  punctilious,  was  he,  in  the  literal  discharge  of  every  known  duty, 
and  the  observance  of  every  law,  that  he  found  little  time,  if  he  had  the 
disposition,  for  the  social  converse  or  conviviality  of  College  life.  The  most 
of  his  recreation  was  taken  in  the  summer  term,  as  a  member  of  the  Atlanta 
Boat  Club,  and  to  this  he  may  have  been  prompted  by  the  idea  that  it  was 
as  conducive  to  health  as  pleasure. 

He  was  of  an  entirely  unselfish  disposition,  of  an  innocent  and  unsus- 
pecting nature,  kind  hearted,  reluctant  to  think  ill  of  any  one,  still  more  so 
to  speak  it.  Reared  in  an  old  and  highly  respectable  family,  he  was,  while 
plain  and  unpretending  in  his  manners,  uniformly  polite  and  courteous. 
What  he  said,  he  honestly  meant,  and  probably  no  one  ever  suspected  him 
of  any  sinister  motives  or  designs.  A  young  man  of  not  brilliant  talents, 
yet  by  unremitting  application  and  undivided  attention,  he  attained  a  good 
position  in  his  Class,  while  distinguished  in  no  particular  branch.  He  was  a 
man  of  very  few  words  and  distrustful  of  his  own  powers,  yet  entirely  self- 
reliant,  so  that  he  had  the  consciousness  that  the  credit,  whether  more  or 
less,  was  all  his  own.  He  seemed,  too,  to  have  constantly  in  view  the 
pleasure  and  gratification  which  his  scholarship  and  good  conduct  would 
give  his  friends  at  home,  and  thus  to  seek  their  honor  more  than  his  own. 
By  these  and  other  noble  qualities  and  characteristics,  he  endeared  himself 
to  all,  and  while  we  shall  cherish  his  memory,  and  look  back  upon  the 
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association  as  a  most  pleasant  and  profitable  one,  let  us  at  the  same  time, 
be  admonished  by  his  sudden  death,  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  strive 
"so  to  number  our  days  as  to  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom." 

Prepared  by  Corning  for  the  Class  Meeting  of  1865. 


ELISHA  MULFORD, 

BORN  Nov.  19,  1833.    DIED  DEC.  9,  1885. 

MULFORD  was  born  in  Montrose,  Pa.,  "  and  was  prepared  for  College 
in  Homer,  N.Y.,  entering  at  the  beginning  of  Sophomore  year,"  a 
resident  of  Montrose.  "For  the  year  after  graduation  he  remained  at  home, 
studying  law  (with  the  Hon.  William  Jessup,  Yale,  1815,)  and  general  litera- 
ture. He  then  spent  a  year  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City,  whence  he  removed  to  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  left 
Andover  in  January,  1859,  and  in  the  following  May  went  abroad.  After  a 
year  or  more,  spent  mainly  in  Germany  and  Italy,  he  pursued  further 
studies  in  New  York  City.  On  April  20,  1861,  he  was  ordained  a  Deacon 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  by  Bishop  Williams,  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  and  for  a  few  months  had  temporary  charge  of  a  parish  in  Darien, 
Conn.  On  March  19,  1862,  he  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop 
Odenheimer,  and  in  the  succeeding  autumn  became  rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Communion  in  South  Orange,  N.  J.  He  withdrew  from  this 
charge,  and  from  further  service  as  a  parish  minister,  in  November,  1864, 
on  account  of  increasing  deafness  and  for  family  reasons.  He  then  settled 
in  a  secluded  country  home  at  Lakeside,  near  Montrose,  Pa.,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  reading  and  study.  The  first  fruit  of  his  retirement  was 
a  treatise  (published  in  1871)  entitled  "The  Nation;  The  Foundation  of 
Civil  Order  and  Political  Life  in  the  United  States,"  (8  vo.,  pp.  xiv.,  418), 
which  secured  him  a  recognized  place  among  the  profound  and  original 
minds  of  his  generation.  One  tribute  which  peculiarly  touched  him  was  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  conferred  by  Yale  College  in  1872." 

In  the  winter  of  1873  he  lectured  before  Columbia  College  Law 
School  on  "The  Domestic,  Civil  and  Political  Relations  of  the  Individual 
to  the  Family,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Nation." 

"In  1880  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
educational  advantages  for  his  children,  and  there  he  published  in  1881  his 
second  great  work,  "The  Republic  of  God,  an  Institute  of  Theology." 
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(8vo.  pp.  viii,  261.)  He  continued  to  be  busy  in  study,  and  also  found  occu- 
pation in  Cambridge,  as  Lecturer  on  Apologetics  and  Theology  in  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  a  duty  which  he  continued  to  fulfil  to  the 
very  last. " 

"  In  the  summer  of  1885    his  health   began   to   fail,  and  he  died,  at  his 
home  in  Cambridge,  December  9,  1885." 

He   married   Miss   Rachel   Price    Carmalt,   (daughter  of  C.    Carmalt)  of  Lakeside, 
Pa.,  Sept.    17,    1862. 

Children: 

1.  ALFRED  SANDFORD  MULFORD,  Born  Oct.   5,    1863. 

Died  June  23,    1864. 

2.  SARAH  CARMALT  MULFORD,  Born  Aug.    10,    1865. 

3.  WILLIAM  WHEELER  MULFORD,  Born  Aug  24,    1868. 

4.  ROLAND  JESSUP  MULFORD,  Born  May  27,    1871. 

5.  EDITH  ARDEN  MULFORD,  Born  Sept.    15,    1873. 

6.  RALPH  PRICE  MULFORD,  Born  April  29,    1876. 

Died  May,   20,    1879. 


ELISHA  MULFORD. 

Elisha  Mulford  was  the  fifth  son  of  Silvanus  Sandford  and  Fanny 
Mulford,  who  were  natives  of  South  Hampton,  Long  Island.  In  their  early 
married  life  they  emigrated  to  Susquehanna  County,  Penn.,  and  were  almost 
the  pioneers  to  a  region  which  was  then  considered  a  part  of  the  great 
West,  and  there  settled  with  many  of  their  friends  and  neighbors  from  New 
England.  The  little  colony  settled  and  founded  the  town  of  Montrose,  and 
in  an  almost  boundless  country,  and  with  a  larger  opportunity,  planted  the 
New  England  stock  of  energy  and  thrift,  which  all  over  this  country  has 
borne  such  abundant  and  noble  fruit. 

Silvanus  Mulford  was  the  leading  merchant  of  the  town  and  colony, 
and  was  the  principal  connecting  link  between  this  then  somewhat  remote 
region  and  the  commercial  world. 

He  was  the  friend,  adviser  and  director  of  the  farmers  and  producers ; 
was  the  medium  for  the  disposal  of  their  products  and  of  procuring  for 
them,  in  exchange,  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  their  former  homes,  and 
revealed  and  secured  for  them  the  growing  improvements  of  the  older  sea- 
board cities.  By  his  sagacity  and  energy  he  established  such  exchanges 
between  them  and  the  older  world,  as  soon  made  Montrose  an  important 
and  thriving  centre. 
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The  general  store  which  he  established  supplied  the  various  require- 
ments of  the  country  round,  and  was  the  central  point  where  the  whole 
people  traded  and  collected,  where  their  religious,  political  and  temporal 
welfare  was  discussed,  where  met  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  where  were  exchanged  not  only  produce  and  manufactures,  corn 
and  clothing,  groceries  and  currency,  but  ideas,  scientific  theories,  news, 
country  gossip.  Where  were  displayed,  without  reserve,  all  types  of  human- 
ity, all  forms  of  human  thought  and  motive,  every  variety  of  human  expe- 
rience; where  was  initiated  one  of  the  broad  foundation  stones  of  a  demo- 
cratic government,  the  minature  republic — the  country  store. 

Here  it  was,  amid  such  surroundings,  that  Elisha  spent  his  boyhood, 
assisting  occasionally  in  the  store,  at  all  times  watching  the  wonderful  varie- 
ties of  humanity  there  displayed,  gathering  from  the  shrewd  comments  of 
the  old  farmers,  from  the  fulfilled  prophecies  of  the  country  side,  that  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  that  faith  in  humanity  and  the  plain  people,  that 
bore  such  fruit  in  his  later  writings.  Here  it  was,  I  have  often  thought, 
that  he  acquired  that  entire  disregard  for  conventionality  in  any  form,  of 
times  and  seasons,  of  rules  and  regulations.  Here,  where  fashion  and  class 
distinctions  were  unknown,  where  all  shams  were  so  quickly  detected,  so 
ruthlessly  trampled  down,  where  humbug  sickens,  and  character  reigns 
supreme,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  thought  which  he  revealed,  almost, 
to  the  world,  that  humanity  was  a  type  of  divinity,  that  divinity  was  the 
infinite  possibility  of  humanity. 

The  inner  home  circle  stimulated  in  the  highest  degree  his  love  of 
intellectual  pursuits.  His  mother,  strong,  wise,  affectionate  and  ambi- 
tious for  her  six  boys,  winning  their  love  and  highest  respect,  was  ever  an 
influence  urging  them  to  seek  all  intellectual  pursuits,  and  ready  and  anxious 
to  help  them  all  to  the  highest  education.  Two  older  brothers,  graduates 
of  Yale,  winning  much  distinction  therein,  and  rapidly  rising  in  their  pro- 
fessions, stimulated  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind  to  earnestly  desire  a  college 
education,  which,  together  with  a  studious  habit  and  great  love  of  books, 
soon  caused  him  to  decide  to  take  a  college  course,  which  meant  to  him, 
his  family  and  friends,  Yale  College. 

Having  added  to  his  home  opportunities  a  period  in  a  country 
academy,  he  joined  our  class  in  Sophomore  year,  indifferently  fitted  as  to 
the  curriculum,  but  with  a  knowledge  of  literature,  and  love  of  study  and 
philosophy,  that  soon  proved  his  superiority  to  the  ordinary  college  boy. 
Thus  he  impressed  his  class-mates,  scholarly  in  appearance  and  tastes,  so 
indifferent  to  his  material  surroundings  as  to  surprise  us,  and  make  him 
seem  out  of  place  in  them  ;  so  earnest  and  studious  in  his  habits,  as  at  once 
to  take  a  high  position  as  a  scholar  and  writer  in  the  class,  and  indeed  in 
the  college ;  so  indifferent  to  the  curriculum  and  the  college  rules  as  to  be, 
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on  the  tutors  books,  well  down  in  the  lower  half  of  the  class,  his  general 
literary  culture  was  then  making  him  an  authority ;  and,  throughout  the 
college  course  he  neither  attained  to,  nor  cared  for,  any  distinction  on  the 
teachers'  marking  books,  but  delighted  in  the  appreciation  and  honor  he 
gained  in  the  college-world  as  a  writer  and  conversationalist. 

He  was  especially  alive  to  the  romance  of  college  life.  A  strong 
partisan  of  his  society,  his  class,  his  college,  he  entered  with  avidity  and 
unfailing  interest  into  the  societies,  college-politics,  and  all  the  intellectual 
contests  connected  with  them.  His  deafness  and  inability  to  at  once  take 
in  his  opponents'  arguments  made  him  seldom  join  in  the  debates  in  the 
societies,  except  when  with  a  familiar  few.  But  his  pen  was  ever  ready  to 
maintain  his  views,  and  his  familiar  conversations,  when  he  was  wont 
almost  to  lecture,  were  eagerly  listened  to  and  were  welcomed  as  almost 
authority  on  the  side  he  espoused.  He  joined  in  the  social  part  of  college 
life  with  the  greatest  zest,  was  warmly  welcomed  by  all,  and  although  not, 
perhaps,  at  all  jovial,  he  appreciated  and  largely  contributed  to  all  the  fun. 
No  place  was  too  gay  for  him,  even  the  most  convivial,  and  in  every  com- 
pany he  always  had  some  appropriate  word,  some  apt  quotation,  some 
beautiful  thought  that  gave  the  mind  an  impetus,  that  opened  a  broader  field. 
Even  in  the  most  convivial  circle  there  would  frequently  come  from  him 
something  that  would  be  remembered  on  the  morrow,  that  gave  the 
wildest  boy  food  for  thought,  and  lifted  his  mind  to  nobler  contemplation. 
His  infirmity  in  no  way  detracted  from  his  sociability,  indeed  it  rather  en- 
hanced it  The  grave  and  solemn  way  in  which  he  would  interrupt  an 
excited  discussion  or  talk  with  some  question  or  remark  a  thousand  miles 
away  from  the  topic  in  hand,  and  withal,  somehow  so  appropriately  inappro- 
priate would  invariably  bring  about  an  explosion  that  cleared  the  air  and 
made  it  all  the  brighter  and  pleasanter,  until  the  "  Dr's.  Bulls"  as  they  were 
called,  were  often  the  by-words  of  the  college.  I  am  sure  he  was  not  so  deaf 
as  he  pretended,  and  used  it  only  as  an  excuse  to  avert  discussion  or  to  purify 
the  conversation.  To  him  night  and  day  was  hardly  a  division  of  time.  How 
many  times  he  has  come  to  my  room  near  midnight,  just  as  we  were  about 
to  separate,  with  a  "well,  fellows,  what  are  you  going  to  do  this  evening?" 
Some  would  deride  him  and  go  off  to  bed,  but  the  wiser  of  us  would  refill 
our  pipes  and  under  his  guidance  wander  along  the  streams  and  through  the 
glades  of  art,  poetry  and  philosophy,  of  song  and  story,  and  so  would  the 
hours  fly  oy  till  we  could  almost  see  the  morning  star  and  hear  it  sing  in  all 
its  glory.  But  how  hard  it  was  to  harness  him  down;  to  get  him  into  the 
traces  to  travel  the  high  road,  to  persuade  him  to  fill  the  four  printed  pages 
of  the  Yale  Lit.,  to  write  the  Society  essay  for  the  annual  meeting,  to  write 
for  the  prize  or  the  "Townsend"  which  we  knew  he  would,  and  he  always 
did  take.  How  convenient  the  deafness  when  we  tried  to  spur  him  on,  how 
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infinitely  quizzical  and  delicious  the  excuses  for  delay.  He  seemed  to 
regard  the  college  exercises  as  the  weaknesses  of  the  faculty,  to  be  borne 
with,  attended  to  in  a  sort  of  way,  and  to  be  surprised  that,  he  having 
humored  them  by  attending  so  many,  they  should  consider  that  he  should 
attend  them  all.  He  succeeded  in  securing  a  number  of  marks  for  absence 
that  would  have  appalled  and  suspended  the  ordinary  boy;  but  he  would 
bring  to  bear  his  deafness,  Aristotle's  arguments  and  Plato's  philosophy, 
with  such  dexterity  as  to  entirely  puzzle  the  faculty,  (as  it  was  supposed  by 
the  rest  of  us,)  so  that  he  serenely  floated  through  his  college  course  in  a 
sea  of  marks  that  would  have  suspended  the  average  college  student 

And  so  we  parted  with  him  on  graduation  day.  We  all  admired  and 
loved  him,  and  various  were  the  speculations  as  to  his  future.  Would  he  be 
a  Goldsmith,  or  a  Dick  Steele?  or  would  he  get  trained  and  harnessed  to 
modern  life  and  be  a  Thackeray?  Would  he  be  an  essayist,  an  editor,  a 
college  professor  of  Belles  Lettres?  He  might  be  either  with  abundant  suc- 
cess, but,  with  common  consent,  I  think  the  class  knew  he  would  not  be 
what  he  started  for,  an  orthodox  Congregational  minister. 

He  went  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  and  studied  Plato 
and  ancient  philosophy;  he  went  to  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  studied 
New  York  City  and  humanity;  he  went  to  Germany  and  studied  Atheism, 
Theism,  Agnosticism,  and  he  studied  above  and  bsyohd  them  all. 

At  this  time  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of,  supplemented  by  a  personal 
friendship  with  Maurice,  turned  his  attention  to  the  English  Church,  and  he 
thought,  with  many  others,  that  the  Broad  Church  Movement  had  opened 
to  him  that  freedom  and  gave  that  opportunity  which  he  was  beginning  to 
demand  for  himself.  He  therefore  forced  himself  into  the  narrow  fold  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Church  and  was  settled  at  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
over  a  most  conservative  church,  composed  principally  of  pro-slavery  Dem- 
ocrats, in  the  exciting  political  time  before  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion. 

He  at  that  time  gave  no  uncertain  sound.  Intensely  patriotic,  long  a 
devoted  student  of  the  politics  and  parties  of  his  country,  he  was  unswerv- 
ing in  his  opposition  to  the  politics  and  principles  of  the  most  influential  of 
his  church,  and  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  contact  with  his  parish,  never  hes- 
itated to  express  his  views,  and  while  there  won  the  respect  of  his  church 
and  the  community  for  the  fervor  and  beaut)'  of  his  sermons,  for  his  courage 
and  character,  for  his  kindly  charity  and  geniality,  and  the  sympathy  of 
many  in  his  struggles  to  keep  fairly  within  the  ritual  and  the  canons  of  the 
church. 

Meanwhile,  we  his  classmates,  stood  by  and  said,  "  why  does  he  not 
write  for  the  public  magazines,  newspapers,  something,  as  he  so  readily  can, 
to  delight  and  please  the  world?" 
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So  we  waited  and  eagerly  sought  for  his  appearance  in  that  part  of 
the  literary  world,  and  expected  him  to  shine  out  in  the  lighter  literature 
of  the  day.  I  think  he  realized  this  expectation ;  that  he  saw  and  resented 
silently  this  programme  we  made  for  his  life  work ;  for  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  write  anything  fine  or  attractive.  Money  would  never  tempt 
him  to  write  a  magazine  article.  His  friends  forgot  the  old  New  England 
blood ;  the  Puritan  ancestry  that  demanded  his  highest  and  best.  We  had 
failed  to  see  the  sterner  stuff ;  we  failed  to  realize  the  high  and  noble  pur- 
pose that  was  rooted  in  his  mind. 

For  two  years  he  remained  at  Orange,  then  resigned  his  pastorate 
and  sought  the  retirement  and  solitude  of  the  farm  in  Susquehanna  County 
to  carry  out  the  great  purpose  of  his  life.  Eight  years  he  studied,  with  an 
intensity  and  a  concentrated  purpose  hardly  conceivable,  and  thereby  re- 
vealed the  solidity  and  power  of  character  that  we  had  not  suspected. 

It  was  then  and  there  and  thus  he  wrote  "  The  Nation."  Almost  his 
only  recreation  was  farm  labor  of  the  roughest  kind,  and  occasionally  a  visit 
to  New  York,  not  for  study,  or  libraries,  or  consultation,  but  for  humanity 
in  all  its  variety  there  to  be  found.  Ten  years  more  study  and  intense  in- 
tellectual labor  in  the  same  manner,  and  he  wrote  "The  Republic  of  God." 

We  had  expected  beautiful  essays,  fine  writing,  apt  illustration  and 
quotation,  which  we  knew  he  had  gathered.  We  believe  he  might  even  sur- 
pass the  Essays  of  Elia,  that  he  could  be  superior  as  an  editor  of  a  magazine. 
We  looked  for  fortune  and  favor  for  him  among  the  Longfellows,  the 
Lowells,  or  that  he  might  equal  a  Maurice,  Farrar  or  a  Ruskin.  He  was  to 
dazzle,  to  guide,  to  entertain,  to  lead  the  literary  world ;  he  was  to  astonish 
with  his  literary  feats. 

And  so  we  were  false  prophets,  and  he  has  surprised  almost  all  his 
friends  and  the  world  who  knew  him.  What  he  has  done  we  cannot  yet 
tell,  we  do  not  yet  fully  understand  what  he  has  said,  we  must  grow  to  it 
as  well  as  the  world,  we  cannot  read  it  as  we  run. 

So  much  we  know,  these  books  have  shown  humanity  higher,  nobler, 
and  with  greater  capabilities  than  we  thought.  The  '•  Nation"  is  demon- 
strated to  be  divine  and  worth  dying  for,  and  he  has  given  revelation  of 
that  divine  ingredient  in  man  which  has  wrought  such  heroism  for  country 
in  all  ages ;  the  contemplation  of  which  fills  every  human  being  with  the  pro- 
foundest  emotions  of  admiration ;  the  highest  love  of  country,  and  hence  that 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  a  heavenly  republic  where  humanity  has  reached  its 
utmost  attainments ;  that  Christianity  is  not  a  religion,  but  the  revelation  of 
the  Republic  of  God. 

The  last  five  years  of  Dr.  Mulford's  life  were  spent  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  although  he  kept  up  his  connection  with  his  Pennsylvania  home  and 
spent  his  summers  there. 
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He  was  connected  as  lecturer  with   the    Episcopal  Theological  School 
there,  and  after  twenty  years  of  the  hardest  kind  of  study,  he    then    rda« 
for  a  period  his  severe  occupations  and  mingled  somewhat  m  the  soc.al  and 
intellectual  life  of  Boston  and  Harvard  College. 

The  mutual  admiration    society   of   Harvard    intellects    were    care  ully 
looking  him  over,  and   were   striving   to   find   out  why   their   plummet 
did  not  strike  bottom    when  they   sounded   him.      The   thinkers   had    sough 
him  out  and  were  gathering  around  Mm.     The  young  men  -re  seek ^  for 
his  aid  and  guidance.     He  was  being  forced   into   a    pos.tionfor   wh.c 
w  s  nobly  fitted  but  which  he  never  would  have   sought.      H-s  conversation 
was  becoming  known  and  eagerly  sought  for.      It  almost  seemed  as 
was  becoming  established    a  school    like    those   of   old.     For   mdeed  m  these 
later  years,  the  old    freshness  of    college   days,  the   graceful   speech,  the 
quotation  had  not  forsaken  him;  the  later  evening  talk  was  still  here  npened 

"Twas    my  good   fortune  to    have    some   two   evenings  a    week    with 
him  while  he  lived  in    Cambridge.      Above   all  things  his  wonderful  mtere, 

humanity  impressed   me.      I  was  compelled   to   relate   to   him   the  vanou. 
icidents  and  cares  in  a  lawyer's  office,  and  the   suggestions    and   comments 
from  him  were  so  shrewd  and  wise  and  elevating  that  I  g*^^?~ 
tomed   to   ask  his   advice   upon  knotty   points   of   law    and    fact,    and 
probable  effect  upon  the  jury.      His   knowledge   of    law    and    human   nature 
greatly  surprised  me.      His  art  of  putting  things  and   gwmg  humanity 
LehVof  the  doubt,  indeed,  in  proving  that  humanity  was  wronged  m  being 
so  doubted,  had  a  very  large  influence  in  one  lawyer's  office  at 

In  life,  Dr.  Halted  married  Miss  Rachel   Price   Carmalt,  of   Susque- 
hanna   County,  who   survives   him    with   four   children,   two   boys   and 
"iris-  two  infant  sons  having  died  in  Pennsylvania,  the  other   four  with   h« 
widow,  now  reside   in   Cambridge,  remaining  there  in  f^JJft^J^ 
plans    he    made    for    their    education,    in    his    last    days      The    oldest    bo y 
William  Wheeler,  is  now  a  Sophomore   in    Harvard   College,  and   the  oth 
boy,    Roland    Jessup,    expects    to    enter    Harvard    next    year    and 
daughters   are   availing    themselves  of   all   the  advantages  of    Cambridge  in 
securing  the  best  and  highest  education.     His   interest  in   the   da.ly  pursuit, 
and  welfare  of  his  family  and  children  was  very  great;  theories  on  the  man- 
aoement    and    education    of    them    were    the    subject    of    much    study    an 
thought      He  exercised  a  great  influence   over  all   young   people, 
loved  him,  especially  the  girls,  and  eagerly  sought  his  sympathy  and 
which  were  always  generously  given,  and  he  often  afterwards  "V^*  *£ 
with  the  evident  care  and  thought  he  had  given  to   then-  troubles   and 
plexities.     His  life  in  Cambridge  was  growing  rapidly  to   be   very   use 
those  about  him,  and  beneficial,  beautiful  and  satislymg  to  himself. 
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rapidly  rising  above  the  shadow  of  Harvard  College,  and  becoming  an  inde- 
pendent leader,  as  he  had  so  long  been  an  independent  thinker,  when  the 
end  came. 

He  had  spent  the  summer  of  1885,  in  Pennsylvania,  and,  on  his  way 
to  Cambridge,  stopped  in  New  York  for  the  best  medical  advice  for  his 
eyes  which  were  troubling  him.  The  result  of  that  examination,  commu- 
nicated to  him  very  suddenly,  was  that  he  had  the  worst  form  of  Bright's 
disease,  and  could  live  but  a  few  months.  It  was  entirely  unexpected  by 
him  and  his  family.  Knowing  nothing  of  it,  1  went  to  Cambridge  to  see 
him.  He  appeared  as  usual,  with  no  suggestion  of  any  disease  about  him. 
He  asked  me  to  walk  out  with  him  and  he  told  me  of  the  terrible  discovery 
the  physicians  had  made.  I  resented  and  would  not  and  could  not  believe 
it,  but  I  soon  saw  he  knew  it  to  be  true.  When  he  had  finished  the  details 
of  the  physician's  diagnosis,  he  said,  "They  tell  me  I  may  live  three  weeks 
or  three  months,  and  so,  I  can  only  say  good  evening  and  good  morning." 

His  fortitude  and  calm  courage  were  amazing;  his  cheerfulness  to  his 
wife  and  children,  and  interest  in  them  and  their  affairs,  were  wonderful,  his 
conversation  as  cheerful  and  charming  as  ever.  His  last  days  were  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  and  his  waiting  for  the  end  was  indeed  sublime.  It  seemed  to 
me  the  crudest  death  I  ever  knew  ;  little  or  no  pain,  nothing  to  fight,  noth- 
ing to  bear,  nothing  to  do  but  sit  and  wait  the  slow  approach  of  death.  As 
day  by  day  I  went  out  from  his  presence  having  seen  him  contemplate  its 
slow  approach,  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  so  much  easier  if  we  could  ad- 
minister something,  or  try  something;  even  an  ineffectual  struggle  would 
have  been  a  relief.  And  so  we  saw  him  die,  and  saw  that  great  light  that 
had  begun  to  shine  upon  our  path  sink  out  of  sight,  that  noble  intellect, 
that  loving  heart  just  in  their  prime,  trained  for  the  work  before  them,  pass 
away  forever  and  leave  humanity  waiting,  searching,  needing  just  this 
wonderful  instrument 

At  Concord,  Mass.,  among  its  patriotic  associations  and  noble  memories, 
the  appropiate  and  beautiful  cemetery  had  powerfully  impressed  him.  Within 
this  cemetery,  far  from  the  public  street,  apart  somewhat  from  the  general 
enclosure,  surrounded  by  native  trees,  kindly  nature  has  scooped  out  of 
mother  earth  a  hollow,  named  by  common  consent,  "Sleepy  Hollow,"  left 
to  its  native  beauty.  Around  its  sides,  marked  by  simple  and  unostentatious 
stones,  lie  the  bones  of  many  men  and  women  whom  the  world  has  revered, 
respected,  loved.  Here,  in  accordance  with  his  wish,  was  found  his  last 
resting  place;  no  place  more  fit,  no  goodlier  company,  no  grave  more  worth 
a  pilgrimage. 

Prepared  by  Limts  Child  for  this  Report. 
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FREDERICK   WEBSTER  OSBORN, 
PROFESSOR,  ADELPHI  ACADEMY,  286  LAFAYETTE  AVENUE,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

OSBORN  was  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  19,  1834.  He  was  a  son  of 
Charles  H.  Osborn  and  Abby  Harrison  Osborn.  Both  of  his  parents 
are  still  living.  He  entered  College  Sophomore  year,  from  Bloomfield,  N. 
J.  After  graduation  he  was  teaching  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  Sept,  1855  to  July, 
1858;  studying  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Sept.,  1858  to  July, 
1860;  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  from  July,  1860  to 
July,  1861.  He  was  licensed  to  preach,  Feb.,  1860;  and  graduated  at  An- 
dover, Aug.,  1861.  He  was  preaching  at  various  places  from  Aug.,  1861  to 
Jan  ,  1862.  From  Jan.,  1862  to  Oct.,  1863  he  was  preaching  at  Wolcottville, 
Conn.,  and  then  gave  up  preaching.  He  taught  in  a  Young  Ladies'  Semi- 
nary in  New  York  City,  Oct.,  1863  to  Feb.,  1864;  and  was  Principal  of  an 
English  and  Classical  School  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.,  1864  to  1865.  He  was 
Superintendent  of  the  Academical  Department  of  the  Adelphi  Academy, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  from  Sept.,  1865  to  1884.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  in  the  Adelphi  Academy. 
He  continues  to  hold  this  position. 

Under  date  of  Oct.  23,  1886,  he  writes — "It  may  interest  some  of 
my  class  to  know,  that  for  several  years  I  have  been  an  elder  in  the  Classon 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city."  Osborn  has  never  married. 

Address,  286  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 


CHARLES  RAY  PALMER, 
CLERGYMAN— BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

PALMER  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  2,  1834.  He  was  the  son 
of  Rev.  Ray  Palmer,  D.D.  (Yale  '30)  and  Ann  Maria  (Ward)  Palmer. 
His  father  was  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Albany, 
N.  Y,  from  Dec.  10,  1850  until  April  18,  i865;  and  was  the  author  of 
many  hymns,  one  of  which  is  "  My  Faith  looks  up  to  Thee."  Rev. 
Dr.  Ray  Palmer  died  March  29,  1887,  in  his  79th  year.  His  wife  died 
March  8,  1886. 

Charles  Ray  Palmer  entered  college  Freshman  year  from  Albany, 
N.  Y.  After  graduation  he  was  tutor  in  a  private  family  at  Rodney,  Miss., 
Sept,  1855-1856;  studying  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Sept.,  185610 
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August  4,  1859,  when  he  graduated.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Albany  Association,  at  Poughkeepsie,  Nov.  10,  1858,  and  was  at  Andover  as 
a  resident  Licentiate  from  Oct.  i,  1859  to  March  30,  1860;  at  Albany  from  « 

March  to  August,  1860;  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Congregational 
Church,  Salem,  Mass.,  August  29,  1862.  He  sailed  for  Europe  in  conse-  ,  - 
quence  of  serious  trouble  with  his  eyes,  March  29,  1865  ;  and  returned  Oct. 
3rd,  recommencing  his  labors  in  Salem,  Oct.  10,  1865,  "with  greatly  invig- 
orated health,  and  relieved  entirely  of  difficulty  in  the  use  of  his  eyes, 
saving  that  glasses  were  then  a  necessity." 

He  resigned  his  charge  in  Salem  and  removed  to  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
where  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  July, 
1872.  He  has  continued  in  this  parish  ever  since. 

In  1885  he  writes:  "I  have  no  story  to  tell,  but  one  of  hard  work  in 
my  profession,  without  any  shining  distinctions.  Have  never  waited  an  hour 
for  a  place  to  work  in ;  have  never  wanted  any  better  place  than  I  had ; 
have  been  pastor  of  two  parishes  in  succession,  and  found  useful  in  some 
positions  of  trust  beside.  I  review  the  thirty  years  humbly,  but  very  thank- 
fully. I  have  been  three  times  abroad,  each  time  mainly  in  pursuit  of 
health,  viz.,  in  '65,  '75  and  "80." 

"  I  am  a  Corporator  in  the  American  Board  (elected  in  '71),  and  a 
Trustee  in  Talladega  College,  Ala.  ;  an  Associate  Member  of  Victoria 
Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy,  London,  elected  in  Dec.,  1882,  (election 
unsought).  Have  held  some  other  such  relations  of  various  sorts,  usually 
meaning  much  work,  but  little  glory.  I  mention  these  facts  not  as  import- 
ant, but  because  they  indicate  in  a  measure  my  life  and  labor." 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  University,  Oct. 
26,  1880.  He  writes  that  he  has  published  only  occasional  sermons. 

Address,  84  Golden  Hill  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn, 

Married,  Miss  Mary  C.  Barnes,  daughter  of  Alfred  S.  Barnes,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Feb,  10,  1869.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Palmer,  died  April  24,  1888, 

Children: 

1.  ALFRED  BARNES  PALMER,  Born,   Feb.    18,    1870. 

2.  EPITH  BURR  PALMER,  Born,   Noy.  23,    1871, 
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JOHN  CALDWELL  PARSONS, 
LAWYER,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

PARSONS  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  3,  1832,  and  was  the  son  of 
•*•  Francis  Parsons  (Yale,  1816)  and  Clarissa,  daughter  of  William  Brown, 
(Yale  1784).  He  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1854  from  Sept.,  1850  to  Feb., 
1852,  when  he  left  College  for  a  time  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  entered 
the  class  of  i855;  Junior  year,  Sept,  28,  1853.  After  graduation  he  studied 
law  with  his  father,  Judge  Parsons,  till  January,  1858,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  at  Hartford,  where  he  has  since  continued  to  reside  and  practice 
his  profession. 

He  writes  (June,  1888),  "My  life  has  been  busy  enough,  but  without 
any  incidents  of  public  interest.  My  father  died  just  before  the  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter,  and  my  great  uncle,  Judge  Williams,  a  few  months  later, 
leaving  to  me,  as  the  only  male  of  two  families,  no  little  business  and  domestic 
care,  which  prevented  me  from  taking  any  active  personal  part  in  the  war. 
My  highest  military  rank  has  been  Major  of  the  First  Company  Governor's 
Foot  Guard,  an  old  colonial  organization,  which  still  maintains  an  honorable 
existence.  These  same  business  responsibilities  also,  to  some  extent,  inter- 
fered with  my  legal  practice ;  and  my  professional  work  has  been  largely  in 
the  line  of  testamentary,  fiduciary,  and  office  business,  although  I  have  al- 
ways had  more  or  less  practice  before  the  Courts." 

"  In  1872,  in  an  effort  to  take  our  local  public  works  out  of  politics, 
I  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Robinson  (Yale,  1853)  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Street  Commissioners,  and  served  in  that  position  for  over  eight  years,  doing 
something  to  improve  highways,  sewers,  bridges,  etc.,  and  helping  to  abolish 
some  bad  Railroad  crossings  at  grade.  The  annual  reports  of  that  Board, 
during  my  term  of  office,  are  nearly  all  the  "  publications"  I  have  been  guilty 
of,  and  on  looking  them  over,  after  an  interval  of  some  years,  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  them." 

"Being  on  the  Committee  of  the  First  Church  in  Hartford  in  1883,  I 
had  some  part  in  the  celebration  of  its  25oth  anniversary,  and  contributed  a 
paper  on  local  topography,  which  is  included  in  the  commemorative  volume, 
published  on  that  occasion.  1  became  a  member  of  that  Church  (Congrega- 
tional) in  December,  1881." 

"  I  have  been  a  director  and  officer  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  Trustee  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  a  director 
in  various  banking  and  insurance  companies ;  and,  in  respect  to  all  these,  I 
fear  I  have  accomplished  less  for  them,  and  learned  less  from  them  than  I 
might  have  done.  But  having  been  a  stockholder  and  policy  holder  in  the 
Travelers'  Insurance  Company  from  its  beginning,  and  having  been  one  of 
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its  auditors  for  over  fifteen  years,  I  look  on  my  connection  with   that   Com- 
pany with  satisfaction.     (Moral:    Insure  in  the  Travelers.)" 

"  In  these  days,  when  a  voyage  around  the  world,  or  up  the  Congo 
is  no  novelty,  a  few  modest  trips  across  the  Atlantic  or  our  own  continent, 
need  not  be  recorded.  I  never  traveled  with  a  mission,  or  for  any  purpose 
except  the  entertainment  and  improvement  of  myself  and  my  companions ; 
never  made  any  original  explorations ;  never  went  beyond  the  limits  of  civil- 
ization, and  never  met  with  any  adventures,  beyond  losing  my  way  in  a 
German  city,  and  being  blockaded  in  Switzerland  during  the  summer  of 
1870." 

Address,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Married,  April  7,  1870,  Miss  Mary  McClellan,  born  May  31,  1844,  daughter  of 
Samuel  McClellan,  of  Philadelphia,  (M.  D.  Yale,  1823)  and  Margaret  Carswell  Ely, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  (Yale,  1804).  Mrs.  Parsons  died  January  22,  1871." 

Child : 

FRANCIS  PARSONS,  Born  January  13,    1871. 

His  son  passed  his  preliminary  examination  for  entering  Yale  in  June,  1888. 


JOHN  HENRY  PIATT, 
SHIPPING  AGENT,  CARBONDALE,  LACKA WANNA  Co.,  PA. 

DIATT  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Nov.  17,  1833.  He  entered  Fresh- 
man a  resident  of  Norwich,  After  graduation  he  was  studying  law  in 
the  office  of  his  father  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  1855-56;  then  in  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School,  1856  to  June  1857,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  was 
practising  law  in  company  with  his  uncle,  firm  Piatt  and  Piatt,  Cincinnati, 
June,  1857  to  Aug.  10,  1861;  having  held  the  office  of  U.  S.  Commissioner 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio  for  a  time.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  Military 
Service  as  Adjutant  of  the  ist  Ohio  Cavalry,  Oct.  10,  1861,  and  was  pro- 
moted Captain,  and  additional  A.-D.-G,  U.  S.  A.,  July  u,  1862.  In  July 
1865,  he  writes:  "I  am  at  present  in  the  U.  S.  Military  service,  rank 
Brevet-Major,  U.  S.  A.,  serving  upon  the  general  staff.  Present  at  the  following 
battles,  Shiloh,  Tenn.,  Corinth,  Miss.,  Cedar  Mountain,  Bristow  Station, 
Rappahannock  Station,  Bull  Run  No.  2,  Chantilly,  Thoroughfare  Gap,  Va., 
Loudon  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  a  few  skirmishes.  "  He  served  through 
the  war,  and  subsequently,  in  connection  with  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  He 
was  appointed  Capt.,  of  the  3ist  U.  S.  Infantry,  Sept,  1866,  and  resigned 
May,  1869.  He  was  Inspector  in  the  Custom  House,  New  York,  to  Jan.  i, 
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1872  and  thereafter  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  the  City  and  County  of 
New  York,  as  clerk  and  searcher,  to  1880,  when  he  removed  to  Carbondale, 
Pa.,  where  he  became  agent  for  shipping  coal  for  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie 
and  Western  R.R.  Co.  He  continues  in  this  business. 

Address,  Carbondale,  Pa. 
Married,  Miss  Julia  C.  Goddard  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Sept    14,  1859. 

Children: 

1.  Louis  M.   PIATT,  Born  Dec.    12,    1863. 

Died  Feb.    21,    1864. 

2.  ALFRED  GODDARD  PIATT,     Born  Oct.    12,    1865. 

Died  Jan.    n,    1866. 

Married,  (2)  Miss  Kate  Watson  of  New  York  City,  Feb.  27,    1873.     She  died  May 
17,    1875. 

Child: 

VINCENT  DONN  PIATT,  Born  June  21,    1874. 


GRANVILLE  TOUCEY  PIERCE, 
FARMER  AND  TOWN  CLERK,    SOUTH  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

DIERCE  was  born  at  South  Britain,  Conn.,  Sept.  28,  1834.  He  entered 
Freshman,  a  resident  of  South  Britain.  After  graduation  he  studied 
law  at  Cleveland,  O.,  Sept  1855-56.  He  was  3rd  Assistant  Engineer  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  making  one  cruise  in  the  U.  S.  frigate  Roanoke,  1856-57, 
practising  law  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1857-58.  He  received  the  appointment 
of  Purser,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  Nov.  4,  1858.  In 
1865  he  writes:  "Paymaster  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  till  Sept.,  1862.  Since  then 
at  home  in  South  Britain,  Conn.,  or  traveling  until  March,  1865.  Now 
farming  in  Cheshire,  Conn.  While  in  the  Navy  before  the  war,  I  was 
stationed  in  the  Carribean  Sea,  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  around  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  North  Coast  of  South  America.  Since  the  war  blockading  Pen- 
sacola,  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and  afterwards  in  charge  of  the  Naval 
Depot  at  Key  West."  He  continued  to  reside  in  Cheshire  for  a  time,  and 
then  removed  to  South  Britain,  Conn.,  where  he  continues  to  reside.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature  and  has  held  and  now  holds  several 
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town  offices.  In  1885,  he  writes:  "Farming  a  little;  performing  the  duties 
of  a  few  town  offices,  Town  Clerk,  etc."  He  has  been  correspondent  of  a 
Waterbury  newspaper,  furnishing  local  items. 

Address,  South  Britain,  Conn. 

Married,  Miss  Henrietta  Z.  Judson  of  Roxbury,  Conn.,   Dec.    14,    1864. 
Children  : 

1.  ELLA  PIERCE,  Born  June  16,   1868. 

2.  ARCHER  TOUCEY  PIERCE,  Born  January  27,    1877. 


GILES    POTTER, 

AGENT  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 
NEW   HAVEN,   CONN. 

POTTER  was  born  in  Lisbon,  Conn.,  Feb.  22,  1827.  He  was  the  son  of 
Elisha  Payne  Potter  and  Abigail  A.  (Lathrop)  Potter.  The  great-grand- 
father of  his  father's  mother  was  Major  James  Fitch,  who,  Oct.  16,  1701,  pro- 
posed to  give  to  Yale  College  a  tract  of  land  in  Killingly,  Conn.,  containing 
637  acres ;  and  to  furnish  the  glass  and  nails  for  a  college  house.  The  letter 
of  gift  is  in  the  possession  of  the  College.  Major  James  Fitch  was  a  son  of 
Rev.  James  Fitch  of  Say  brook,  Conn.,  by  his  first  wife,  who  was  a  daughter 
of  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield,  of  Guilford,  Conn.  Rev.  Mr.  Whitfield  erected 
the  Old  Stone  House  in  Guilford,  called  the  oldest  dwelling  in  the  United 
States  north  of  Florida  Prof.  Dexter  in  his  Annals  of  Yale  College, 
remarks  that  in  1703  the  College  received  from  Major  James  Fitch  a  deed 
of  the  637  acres  of  land  above  mentioned  ;  also  that  the  other  proposal  to 
furnish  glass  and  nails  for  a  college  building  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
realized.  Giles  Potter  entered  the  Class  Freshman  year,  a  resident  of  Lisbon, 
Conn.  After  graduation  he  taught  school  at  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept 
1855  to  March,  1857.  He  was  teacher  of  Natural  Science  at  Suffield,  Conn., 
March,  1857  to  Aug.  1858;  then,  "teaching  at  Essex  as  Principal  of  Hills 
Academy  till  August,  1864;"  then  manufacturing  for  a  short  time,  then 
teaching  in  the  Essex  Seminary.  He  was  engaged  in  teaching  until  1870, 
when  he  took  up  the  Insurance  business.  In  the  fall  of  1872  he  was  appoint- 
ed Agent  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education.  In  December,  1886, 
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he  writes,  "  It  is  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  see  that  the  compulsory  educa. 
tion  laws  are  duly  observed.  At  first  the  duties  of  this  office  did  not  occupy 
all  my  time,  and  I  was  paid  for  the  time  occupied  ;  but  since  April,  1882,  it 
has  been  made  a  salaried  office,  and  my  entire  time,  excepting  in  July  and 
August  of  each  year,  has  been  occupied  with  its  duties.  While  I  resided  in 
Essex  I  was  Deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day School  for  twenty  three  years ;  Selectman,  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  School 
Visitor.  I  represented  the  town  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  three  years, 
1870,  1871,  1872.  I  moved  from  Essex  to  New  Haven  in  November,  1882, 
chiefly  in  order  to  give  my  children  the  advantages  of  the  College.  I  have 
published  nothing  except  my  annual  reports  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Legislature  of  the  State." 

Address,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mrrried,  Miss  Martha  Hubbard  Wjight,  daughter  of  Rev.  David  Wright  and 
Abigail  (Goddard)  Wright  of  New  Haven  Conn.,  Dec.  i,  1857, 

Children  : 

1.  EDWARD  WRIGHT  POTTER,        Born  Sept    17,    1858. 

2.  HERBERT  LATHROP  POTTER,     Born  May  i,    1860. 

Died  Sept.    14,    1861. 

3.  MARY  REDFIELD  POTTER,         Born  April  14,    1862. 

4.  MARTHA  JULIA  POTTER,  Born  Jan.    14,    1864. 

5.  WILLIAM  ADAMS  POTTER,          Born  Dec.   25,    1865. 

Of  these  children  Edward  W.  graduated  at  Yale  in  1884,  and  then  entered  the 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary ;  William  A.  was  studying  in  the  Yale  Law  School ;  and 
Martha  J.  was  a  student  in  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Dec.,  1886. 


GEORGE  PRATT. 

pRATT  was  born  at  Saybrook,  Conn.,  March  7,  1835.  He  was  the  son  of 
Horatio  and  Ann  A.  (Bushnell)  Pratt.  He  entered  Freshman,  a  resi- 
dent of  Saybrook.  After  graduation  he  studied  in  the  Yale  Law  School, 
1855-1856,  and  was  studying  and  traveling,  1856-1858.  He  removed  to  the 
West  in  1858,  and  has  since  resided  most  of  the  time  in  Chicago,  111.,  "where 
he  served  in  various  capacities — editorial,  reportorial,  etc.,  upon  the  Tribune, 
Times  and  other  papers  of  the  city.  He  was  for  a  time  in  the  cavalry 
service  under  Gen.  Gordon  Granger  during  the  late  civil  war.  He  is  un- 
married, and  resides  at  present"  ^Feb.  7,  1888)  "in  Omaha,  Neb." 
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ALFRED  PERKINS  ROCKWELL, 

MANCHESTER,  MASS. 

"OOCKWELL  was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Oct.  16,  1834,  and  entered 
J-V  Freshman  a  resident  of  Norwich.  After  graduation  he  studied  Chem- 
istry in  the  Yale  Analytical  Laboratory,  Sept.,  i855-June,  1857,  graduating 
with  degree  of  B.  Ph.,  June,  1857.  He  sailed  for  Europe,  June  14,  1857; 
was  traveling  on  the  Continent  July  to  Nov.,  1857  >  was  studying  Mining 
Engineering  at  the  Government  School  of  Mines,  London,  England,  Nov. 
1857  to  May,  1858;  making  a  tour  among  the  mines  of  Great  Britain,  May 
to  Aug.,  1858;  continuing  his  studies  in  Mining  Engineering  in  Europe  until 
Feb.  1860. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  resided  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
until  Nov.,  1861.  He  writes  (in  1865)  "Entered  the  volunteer  service  of  the 
U.  S.,  about  Dec.  i,  1861,  as  2nd  Lieut,  of  Artillery,  and  was  temporarily 
attached  to  Tidball's  Light  Battery,  2nd  Reg.  Artillery  near  Washington. 
Jan.  21,  1862,  was  commissioned  and  mustered  in  as  Captain  of  the  ist  Conn. 
Light  Battery,  and  was  ordered  at  once  to  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  There  I 
remained  till  April,  1864,  when,  with  my  command,  I  was  ordered  to 
Virginia.  My  Battery  was  attached  to  the  ist  Div.,  loth  Army  Corps, 
Army  of  the  James.  We  took  part  generally  in  the  operations  of  the  Corps 
during  the  summer,  before  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  June  18,  1864,  was 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  6th  Conn.  Vol.  Inf.,  and  was  mustered  in 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  Retained  this  position  till  Feb.  9,  1865,  when,  the 
three  years  having  expired,  was  mustered  out"  Received  Brevet  as  Brig. 
Gen.  of  U.  S.  Volunteers. 

"For  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  I  was  in  South  Carolina,  and  par- 
ticipated, with  my  command,  in  the  actions  of  Secessionville,  June  16,  1862; 
James  Island,  July  16,  1863,  and  generally  in  the  operations  against 
Charleston,  and  in  some  minor  affairs.  In  Virginia,  as  Battery  Commander, 
I  was  in  the  actions  of  Chester  Station,  May  9,  and  Drury's  Bluff,  May  13- 
16.  As  Col.  of  6th  Conn.,  I  was  in  the  actions  of  Deep  Bottom,  Aug.  12, 
and  Fussell's  Mills,  Aug.  14.  Was  in  the  trenches  before  Petersburg  during 
September;  in  the  action  of  New  Market  Heights,  Sept.,  27;  in  the  recon- 
noissance  to  within  two  miles  of  Richmond,  Oct.  I ;  and  in  the  affairs  of 
Laurel  Hill,  Oct.  7,  and  Derbytown  Road,  Oct.  13  and  27,  1864," 

•'  Nov.  4,  left  the  lines  before  Richmond,  in  the  force  under  Maj.  Gen. 
Butler,  for  New  York,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  city  during  the  election, 
Returned  to  the  front  Nov.  26.  Remained  there  in  the  trenches  till  January, 
1865,  when  I  went  with  my  regiment  under  Major  Gen.  Terry,  and  took 
part  in  the  storming  and  capture  of  Fort  Fisher." 
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In  July,  1865,  Rockwell  was  appointed  Prof,  of  Mining  Engineering  in 
the  Scientific  Department  of  Yale  College,  which  position  he  held  until 
some  time  in  1868,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  Professor  in  the  Mass.  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Boston,  1868  to  1874;  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  of  Boston,  of  which  he  was  made  chairman, 
Nov.  20,  1873,  which  position  he  held  until  1879,  when  he  was  elected  Treas- 
urer of  the  Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  which  has  its  Mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  Cotton  cloth  at  Great  Falls,  N.  H.  He  held  this  office  until 
1886.  He  is  now  (June,  1888)  traveling  in  Europe,  and  expects  to  remain 
abroad  a  year  or  more. 

Address,  Manchester,  Mass. 

Married,   Miss  Katharine  Virginia  Foote,   daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  E.   Foote   of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  20,    1865. 

Children  : 

1.  MARY  FOOTE  ROCKWELL,  Born  May  5,    1868. 

Died  Aug.  1868, 

2.  FRANCES  BEATRICE  ROCKWELL,  Born  Jan.  25,    1872. 

3.  SAMUEL  EDMOND  FOOTE  ROCKWELL.     Bom  July  28,    1873. 

Died  Mch,   18,    1884. 

4.  KATHARINE  DIANA  WARD  ROCKWELL,    Born  July  28,   1873. 


FRANKLIN  AUSTIN  SEELY, 

PRINCIPAL  EXAMINER  IN  THE  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

SEELY  was  "born  at  Seely's  Mills  (now  Seelyville,)  Wayne  Co.,  Pa.,  April 
4,  1834."  He  was  the  "son  of  Colonel  Richard  L.  and  Maria  Seely. " 
He  writes  (Nov.  15,  1886,)  "My  mother  was  born  Torrey.  I  am  the  direct 
descendant  in  the  ninth  generation  of  Captain  Robert  Seely,  who  emigrated 
from  England  and  settled  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  in  1631.  He  was  one  of  the 
party  who  afterward  removed  to  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  became  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  New  Haven.  He  bore  rather  a  prominent  part  as  a 
military  man  in  the  Indian  Wars,  and  in  the  controversies  between  New 
England  and  the  Dutch  Colony  at  Manhattan.  My  great  grandfather, 
Colonel  Sylvanus  Seely  of  New  Jersey,  was  in  actual  service  for  five  years 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  " 

Franklin  Austin  Seely  entered  college  Freshman  year,  a  resident  of 
Honesdale,  Pa.  After  graduation  he  engaged  in  "  artistic  and  benevolent 
occupations  at  home,"  Sept.,  1855  to  Sept.,  1856.  He  began  the  study  of  law 
but  was  prevented  from  continuing  by  weakness  of  eyes,  and  engaged  in  the 
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manufacturing  business  at  Honesdale,  Sept.,  1856  to  Nov.  1862.  He  writes 
(in  1865),  "  Appointed  Assistant  Quartermaster  of  Volunteers,  with  rank  of 
Captain,  Nov.  26,  1862.  First  assignment  was  to  ist  Brigade,  3rd  Div.,  nth 
Army  Corps,  Army  of  Potomac,  where  I  served  through  the  campaigns  of 
Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg.  Afterwards  on  the  transfer  of  the  Corps 
to  the  West,  was  assigned  to  the  Division,  Maj.  Gen.  Carl  Schurz  comman- 
ding, and  continued  on  his  staff  till  April,  1864,  till  the  corps  was  discontin- 
ued. Saw  the  capture  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge 
and  participated  in  the  subsequent  campaign  for  the  relief  of  Knoxville, 
acting  for  the  time  as  Corps  Quartermaster.  For  this  affair  was  specially 
complimented  by  Maj.  Gen.  Howard  ;  April  29,  was  assigned  to  the  3rd  Div., 
i4th  Army  Corps,  Brig.  Gen.  A.  Baird,  and  under  him  went  through  the 
Atlanta  Campaign  and  the  March  to  the  Sea,  during  which  march  I  stole 
a  translation  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  recommend  the  same  as  good 
campaign  reading,  and  a  demonstration  that  a  score  or  so  of  centuries  don't 
make  much  difference  in  the  habits  and  impulses  of  humanity.  On  striking 
the  base  on  the  Ogechee  River,  I  was  relieved  from  duty  in  the  I4th  Corps 
and  have  since  been  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Easton,  Chief  Q.  M.  Military  Div. 
Miss.,  having  charge  at  Savannah  and  New  Berne,  N.  C.  of  clothing  Sher- 
man's Army.  After  Johnston's  surrender,  was  turned  over  to  Gen.  Scofield, 
and  have  since  remained  at  New  Berne." 

As  to  his  subsequent  movements,  he  writes,  (Nov.  15,  1886,)  as 
follows,  "  Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Johnston's  army,  I  was  assigned  to 
duty  on  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  appointed  Financial  Agent  and  Dis- 
bursing Officer  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  My  duties  were  subsequently 
enlarged  by  making  me  Superintendent  of  the  Eastern  District  of  the 
State,  embracing  nineteen  counties.  In  the  spring  of  1866  charges  involving 
the  grossest  misconduct  were  preferred  against  me,  based  upon  the  report 
of  an  investigating  Committee  sent  out  by  President  Johnson.  If  half 
charged  had  been  true,  I  should  have  deserved  to  be  drawn  and  quartered. 
On  my  trial  by  court  martial  I  was  fully  acquitted  on  every  charge  and 
specification,  and  soon  after  was  ordered  to  duty  at  Raleigh  as  Asst  Inspec- 
tor General. " 

"  While  thus  employed,  the  necessity  arose  for  sending  an  officer  to 
Missouri  to  look  after  education  of  Freedmen  and  other  matters,  and  I  was 
designated.  Went  to  St  Louis  in  March,  1867,  and  remained  there  nearly 
seven  years." 

"  Was  honorably  discharged  from  the  army  in  July,  1867,  but  continued 
in  the  service  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  until  it  was  discontinued." 

"  I  served  in  the  army  as  Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster  of 
Volunteers,  but  before  my  discharge  had  received  Brevet  commissions  as 
Major  and  Lieut.  Colonel." 
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"  While  in  St.  Louis,  I  assisted  for  several  years  in  conducting  a 
monthly  publication  called  "  The  American  Journal  of  Education,"  contrib- 
uting to  it  constantly,  either  editorially  or  otherwise." 

"  Perhaps  some  of  the  class,  whose  children,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
were  reading  Our  Young  Folks,  may  have  been  entertained  by  my  occasional 
contributions  to  the  Letter  Box  of  that  charming  magazine,  over  the  pen 
name  of  Hitty  Maginn. 

"  In  1873  I  returned  to  Honesdale,  where  I  had  lived  before  the  war. 
Went  into  business  with  such  success  as  to  lose  everything  1  had.  The 
straw  I  caught  at — and  caught— was  a  position  as  AssL  Examiner  in  the 
Patent  Office,  to  which  I  was  appointed  Dec.  i,  1875.  In  April,  1877,  I 
was  made  Chief  Clerk,  and  in  June,  1880,  Principal  Examiner,  the  place  I 
now  hold." 

"  Under  the  Civil  Service  Law,  I  am  one  of  the  Examiners  for  the 
Bureau." 

"  For  several  years  past  I  have  been  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  Washington,  a  society  which  ranks  with  the 
kindred  societies  of  London,  Paris  and  Berlin.  My  only  publications  have 
been  in  connection  with  the  studies  to  which  this  society  and  my  work  in 
the  Patent  Office  have  unitedly  led  me — the  history  and  philosophy  of 
invention." 

A  pamphlet,  entitled  "  History  of  the  International  Union  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property, "  prepared  by  Examiner  F.  A.  Seely 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  was  published  in  Wash- 
ington, Sept.  i,  1887.  Seely  also  prepared  an  "office  pamphlet  on  Trade 
Marks,  "  which  was  published. 

He  writes  (Nov.  15,  1886)  "I  shall  perhaps  do  some  more  writing  this 
winter.  I  am  examiner  of  trade  marks,  which  keeps  me  studying  a  very 
curious  and  little  understood  branch  of  the  law,  on  which  I  am  always 
tempted  to  write  a  book.  There  is  a  field  for  a  little  work  such  as  I  have 
in  mind.  I  have  notes  for  a  little  historical  study  on  the  growth  of  the 
clock,  which  I  may  work  up  before  long.  " 

In  December  1888,  an  article  entitled,  "  Some  Hints  on  Selecting  a 
Trade-Mark,"  by  Col.  F.  A.  Seely,  was  published  in  the  "Trade-Mark 
Record. "  The  editor  speaks  of  it  as  follows,  "  Some  Hints  on  selecting  a 
Trade-Mark  "  is  as  luminous,  as  bright,  as  plain  and  as  truthful  an  article  on 
the  Trade-Mark  question,  as  we  ever  read.  Col.  Seely  is  the  well  known 
Examiner  of  Trade-Marks  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  and  knows 
more  about  Trade-Marks  than  perhaps  any  other  man  in  the  country.  " 

In  the  "Trade-Mark  Record"  for  March  I3th,  1889,  is  an  article  by 
the  editor,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  constant  growth  in  importance  of 
"  Trade-Mark  law  and  property  "  and  speaks  of  Col.  F.  A.  Seely  as  Principal 
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Examiner  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  who  "  carefully  weighs  the  facts  in 
each  case  of  an  application  for  registration  of  a  trade-mark, "  and  "  is  called 
upon  to  act  in  a  quasi  judicial  character,"  his  decisions  having  been  rarely 
"reversed  upon  appeal"  The  editor  continues,  "The  division  under  Col. 
Seely's  charge  is  of  a  two-fold  nature,  comprising  as  it  does,  the  Trade 
Mark  Department,  and  also  the  Mechanical  Division,  embracing  Accoustic, 
Drafting,  Optical,  Measuring  and  Time  keeping-  Instruments.  Those  who 
have  been  brought  in  contact  with  Col.  Seely,  in  his  official  capacity,  will 
agree  with  us  when  we  assert  that  he  is  the  proper  man  in  the  proper  place; " 
also,  "  that  the  vast  Trade  Mark  interests  of  the  Country  are  intrusted  to 
the  custody  and  supervision  of  a  man  who  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
worthy  of  the  trust." 

Address,   U.  S.  Patent  Office,    Washington,  D.  C. 

Married,  (ist)  Miss  Mary  Griswold  Wessels,  daughter  of  Major  (now  General) 
Henry  W.  Wessels,  U.  S.  A.,  and  his  wife  Mary,  November  17,  1858.  Gen.  Wessels 
now  resides  in  Litchfield,  Conn.  Mrs.  Seely  died  in  Washington,  July  13,  1876. 

Children  : 

1.  LEWIS  WARREN  SEELY,  Born  Dec.,   1359. 

2.  HENRY  WESSELS  SEELY,  Born  March,    1861. 

3.  MARY  WESSELS  SEELY,  Born  Jan.,    1863. 

4.  GEORGE  FREDERICK  SEELT,  Born  Dec.,    1863. 

Died  June  2,    1864. 

5.  FRANK  HOWARD  SEELY,  Born  April  18,    1868. 

6.  FLORENCE  HELENA  SEELY,      Born  Sept    15,    1874. 

Died  May  4,    1884. 

Married,  (2nd)  Miss  Delia  Rogers,  daughter  of  Gilbert  Rogers,  at  Waterford,  New 
London  County,  Conn.,  September  20,  1888. 


ROBERT  CHARLES  SHOEMAKER, 
LAWYER,  WILKESBARRE,  PA. 

OHOEMAKER  was  born  in  Wyoming  Valley,  Pa.,  April,  1836.  He 
O  entered  Freshman,  a  resident  of  Wyoming  Valley,  Dec.  26,  1851.  After 
graduation  he  was  teaching  at  Troy,  Pa.,  as  "  Professor  of  Languages  in  the 
Luzerne  Academy,"  Sept.,  1855,  to  July,  1856;  studying  law  in  Wyoming 
Valley,  Sept,  1856  to  some  time  in  1859,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar. 
He  removed  to  Wilkesbarre  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  has  since  continued  to  reside  and  practice  in  the  same  place. 
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He  writes  (Jan.  19,  1888),  "  I  have  given  you  before  statistics  of  birth, 
marriage,  children,  etc.,  so  that  I  have  nothing  to  add.  As  to  titles,  official 
or  honorary,  I  have  none,  but  am  the  same  private  citizen  you  knew  in 
College,  with  the  addition  of  years,  wife  and  two  children.  With  kindest 
regards." 

Address,    Wilkesbarre,  Pa, 

Married,  Mrs.   Helen  Lea  Lonsdale,  of  Lexington,  Va. ,   Nov.   22,    1876. 

Children  : 

1.  STELLA  MEADE  SHOEMAKER,  Born  Sept   7,    1878. 

2.  GRACE  LEA  SHOEMAKER,  Born  Sept.    14,    1879. 


HENRY  RICHMOND  SLACK, 
FARMER,  WHEELOCK,  IBERVILLE  PARISH,  LA. 

QLACK  was  the  son  of  Eliphalet  Slack  and  Abigail  (Cutter)  Slack,  and  Was 
^•J  born  at  Plaquemine,  Iberville  Parish,  La.,  October  20,  1835.  His  mother 
was  formerly  a  resident  of  Weston,  Mass.  He  entered  college  Freshman,  a 
resident  of  Iberville  Parish,  La,  July  29,  1851.  After  graduation  he  pursued 
a  general  course  of  study  at  home,  Sept.,  1855-56;  and  was  engaged  in  a 
hardware  store  in  New  Orleans,  1856-57.  In  1857  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  Iberville  Parish,  and  led  a  plantation  life  until  October,  1859.  He  writes, 
(in  1865)  "October,  1859  to  April,  1860,  attended  Medical  Lectures  in  New 
Orleans,  but  health  failing  returned  home.  Entered  the  Confederate  Army 
regularly  as  a  private  in  Co.  "A,"  ist  La.  Cav.,  July  30  1861.  Elected  and 
Lieut,  in  same,  Aug.  23,  1861,  and  served  as  ist  Lieut  in  the  same  until  the 
day  6t  our  surrender  at  Gainesville,  May  13,  1865."  He  returned  to  Plaque- 
mine,  La.,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  trader  until  1867,  when  he  became 
a  Farmer.  He  has  continued  in  this  occupation  ever  since. 

Address,  (August,   1888)   Wheelock,  Iberville  Parish,  La. 

Married,   Miss  Louisiana  T.   Woolfolk,    daughter    of  Austin    Woolfolk    and    Emily 
(Sparks)  Woolfolk  of  Rosedale,    La.,  July  9,    1860. 

Children  : 

1.  HENRY  RICHMOND  SLACK,  Born  May  7,   1862. 

2.  WILLIAM  SAMUEL  SLACK,  Born  October  22,    1869. 

3.  LOUISIANA  WOOLFOLK   SLACK,  Born  October  25,    1873. 

4.  CHARLES  JOHN  SLACK,  Born  Sept.    24,    1877. 
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OSCAR  MOSES  SMITH, 
CLERGYMAN,  HAWLEY,  CLAY  Co.,  MINN. 

SMITH  was  the  son  of  Moses  Smith  and  Dianthia  (Sykes)  Smith,  of  Java, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  born  at  Java,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  1828.  He  entered  college 
Freshman,  a  resident  of  Java,  Sept.,  1851;  and  left  college  the  second  term 
Junior  year,  seeking  the  recovery  of  his  health.  He  was  engaged  in  recruit- 
ing his  health  from  1853  to  1855;  and  in  farming,  1855-1856;  teaching 
school  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  1856-1857 ;  studying  in  Yale  Theological 
Seminary,  Sept.,  1857,  to  July,  1859;  and  then  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  Sept.,  1859  until  August,  1860,  when  he  graduated,  having  been 
licensed  to  preach  in  Feb.,  1860.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from 
Yale  College  in  1859,  an(^  his  name  has  been  recorded  ever  since  in  the 
Triennial  catalogue  as  belonging  to  our  class. 

He  was  engaged  in  farming  at  Java,  N.  Y.,  Aug.,  1860  to  Dec.,  1861 ; 
"  preaching  at  Center,  Rock  County,  \Vis.,  for  the  Congregational  Church 
in  that  place,  over  which  he  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor,  Feb.  25,  1863, 
from  Dec.,  1861  to  Nov.,  1864;"  preaching  in  Milton,  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  Nov.,  1864-1866;  in  Java  N.  Y.,  and  vincinity,  1866- 
1869;  in  Monticello,  Minn.,  1869-1875.  In  1875  he  returned  to  Java,  N.  Y., 
where  he  spent  the  next  three  years.  In  1878  he  spent  six  months  preaching 
in  Breckenridge,  Minn. ;  and  in  1879  he  accepted  a  call  to  become  Pastor 
of  the  Union  Church  at  Hawley,  Clay  Co,  Minn.,  where  he  has  continued 
ever  since. 

Address  (July,  1888,)  Hawley,  Clay,  Co.,  Minn. 

Married,  Miss  JEAN  Dickson  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  June  9,  1864.  Mrs.  Smith  died 
May  20,  1872. 

Children  : 

1.  JEAN  DICKSON  SMITH,        Born  Sept,   20,    1865. 

2.  EDWARIT  MOSES  SMITH,      Born  Oct.  8,    1867. 

Died  March   6,    1883. 


EMIL  SPANIER, 
BORN  APRIL,  1836.    DIED  OCTOBER  13,  1872. 

SPANIER,  the  son  of  Louis  and  Rosalie   L.  (Meyer)  Spanier,  was  born  in 
Hanover,  Germany.     "  He  came  with   his  parents  to  this  country  when 
three  years  of  age,"  and  was  a  resident  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  at  the  time  of 
his  entering  college,  Junior  year,  Sept.  14,  1853. 
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"  His  health  failing  at  the  time  of  his  graduation,  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  intention  of  studying  law."  He  went  to  the  water-cure  at 
Florence,  Mass.,  in  June,  1856;  and  sailed  for  Europe  with  his  mother,  in 
April,  1857,  continuing  there  until  Nov.,  1857,  when  he  returned  home. 
While  abroad  he  consulted  eminent  physicians  and  tried  the  German  baths, 
all  in  vain.  After  his  return  he  was  for  years  "confined  to  his  room,  yet 
without  losing  his  marked  literary  taste  and  his  innate  gentleness  of  dispo- 
sition." In  May,  1864,  he  removed  with  his  parents  from  Albany  to  New 
York  City,  and  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  S.  Hamm  &  Co.  How 
long  he  continued  with  this  firm  we  do  no!  know.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  been,  for  some  time,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Atha,  Hughes 
&  Spanier.  Notwithstanding  his  business  engagements  he  found  time  "  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  favorite  studies,  and  also  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
poetical  talents,  so  that  he  left  a  manuscript  volume  of  poems  nearly  ready 
for  publication." 

"  He  died  after  five  months  of  intense  suffering,  on  the  I3th  of 
October,  1872,  a  true  and  zealous  believer  in  the  Jewish  faith.  He  was 
unmarried." 

All  that  we  have  quoted  above  is  from  the  College  Obituary  Record. 


EMIL  SPANIER. 

On  my  way  to  the  City  of  New  York,  one  autumn  morning  of  1872, 
from  a  suburban  residence,  I  noticed  in  my  paper  the  death  of  Spanier,  of 
our  class,  whom  you  all  doubtless  remember.  I  hastened  at  once  to  i3th 
St.,  hoping  to  be  in  time  for  the  funeral  services,  but  arrived  just  as  his 
remains  were  being  carried  out,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  customary 
with  his  people  to  have  a  short  service  only,  at  the  house,  most  of  it  being 
at  the  grave. 

Emil  Spanier  was  born  at  Hanover,  Germany,  April,  1836.  A  resident 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  he  entered  college  Junior  year.  He  was  so  much  of  a 
cripple  as  to  use  crutches  most  of  the  time.  The  immediate  cause  of  this, 
I  do  not  certainly  know,  but  imagine  it  was  white  swelling,  or  something  of 
that  nature.  He  sailed  for  Europe,  April,  1857,  visited  the  German  baths 
for  his  health,  was  also  at  Gottingen  University,  for  a  time.  He  tells  us  at 
Decennial  meeting  that  he  removed  from  Albany  to  New  York  City,  May, 
1864.  July  of  same  year,  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  S.  Hamm  & 
Co.,  47  Warren  St.  This  business  connection,  I  believe,  resulted  disastrously. 
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In  the  summer  of  1871,  he  spent  some  weeks  at  Sulphur  Springs  of  Virginia, 
but  received  no  benefit  In  Autumn  of  same  year,  he  attempted  the  use  of 
an  instrument  for  his  lameness,  but  soon  found  that  it  injured  his  spinej 
when  an  excresence  appeared,  which  at  first  he  supposed  was  a  boil.  The 
physician  pronounced  it  an  abscess.  He  was  operated  upon  several  times 
during  the  following  year,  with  little  success.  By  this  he  was  so  much 
weakened,  that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up 
work  and  was  confined  to  the  house.  He  suffered  great  agony,  but,  as  his 
sister  tells  us,  patiently  and  uncomplainingly.  He  was  familiar  with  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  would  quote  in  Hebrew.  Peacefully  and  quietly 
he  fell  asleep,  Oct.  13,  1872.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Atha,  Hughes  &  Spanier.  Mr.  Hughes,  of  this  house,  being  a 
brother  of  our  classmate,  Aug.  DeB.  Hughes,  so  lately  deceased.  His  asso- 
ciates placed  great  confidence  in  him,  in  business,  in  which  he  engaged  quite 
actively,  notwithstanding  his  lameness,  giving  attention  to  the  outside  work, 
visiting  the  factories,  etc. 

I  met  him  in  January,  1872,  at  the  house  of  Judge  Pierrepont,  New 
York,  where  a  large  number  of  Yale  Alumni  had  assembled  to  meet  Pres- 
ident Porter.  Spanier  seemed  much  pleased  to  meet  and  converse  with  a 
number  of  his  old  friends.  Although  he  did  not  continue  his  studies  with 
any  regularity,  after  graduation,  yet  he  often  read  from  his  favorite  Latin 
and  Greek  authors,  and  was  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  astronomy. 
He  retained  pleasing  recollections  of  College  days  and  friends,  and  his 
conversation  at  home  often  turned  upon  that  subject  I  well  remember 
that  I  was  impressed  with  his  uncommon  and  uniformly  cheerful  disposition, 
in  spite  of  physical  infirmity.  He  seemed  to  look  on  the  bright  side,  as 
much  as  possible.  His  manner  was  cordial  and  his  greeting  hearty.  Kind 
and  faithful  in  the  relations  and  duties  of  life,  he  leaves  to  his  family  and 
friends  a  pleasant  memory. 

Prepared  by  Corning  for  the  Class  Meeting  of  1875. 
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ANDREW  JACKSON  SPRING, 
BORN  JULY  29,  1832.    DIED  APRIL  n,  1865. 

QPRING  was  born  in  Meadville,  Miss.,  and  was  the  son  of  Cornelius 
*"-}  Spring  and  Amarilla  (Gibson)  Spring  of  Meadville.  His  father  emigrated 
from  South  Carolina  before  his  marriage.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Wilson  Gibson,  who  emigrated  from  Tennessee  to  Franklin  Co.,  Miss.  He 
entered  college  Freshman,  a  resident  of  Meadville,  Sept  17,  1851.  After 
graduation  he  traveled  North  with  a  design  of  settling  in  one  of  the  North- 
western states,  but  returning  to  the  South  in  the  early  part  of  1856,  was  a 
tutor  in  a  private  family  at  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  1856-1858.  Thereafter,  he 
taught  school  and  studied  law  until  the  fall  of  1860,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  at  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  The  condition  of  the  country  at  that  time  was  so  unsatisfactory 
that  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  law  and  taught  school  near  Rodney,  Miss., 
until  April,  1862,  when  he  enlisted  as  a  -private  in  the  ist  Regiment,  Miss. 
Artillery  (Confederate),  which  was  ordered  to  Port  Hudson,  where  he  was 
with  his  regiment  until  the  surrender,  when  he  was  paroled.  Returning 
home  he  remained  there  until  exchanged,  when  he  rejoined  his  regiment, 
which  was  ordered  to  Mobile.  He  was  killed  in  battle  at  Mobile,  April  II, 
1865,  the  day  before  its  surrender.  He  was  unmarried. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Sergeant-Major  of  the  regiment,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  his  whole  command. 

We  are  indebted  to  his  brother,  George  Spring,  of  Bogue  Chitto, 
Lincoln  Co.,  Miss.,  for  some  of  the  facts  above  mentioned. 

The  following  tribute  to  our  classmate  was  prepared  for  the  Report 
of  1865,  by  Calvin  G.  Child. 

Just  as  our  Report  is  going  to  press,  we  have  received  accounts  of 
Spring,  published  above,  and  giving  the  sad  account  of  his  death. 

His  warm  heart,  genial  good  fellowship  and  kindly  nature  endeared 
him  to  us  all. 

Encountering  more  than  ordinary  obstacles  in  obtaining  a  liberal 
education,  he  developed  a  strength  of  character  which  gave  great  promise 
of  usefulness. 

For  some  time  he  endeavored  to  follow  the  more  quiet  pursuits  to 
which  his  inclinations  led  him,  but  in  April,  1862,  influenced  by  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  his  immediate  neighborhood,  he  joined  the  Confed- 
erate Army  as  a  private  soldier,  and,  while  serving  in  that  capacity,  was 
instantly  killed  during  the  last  assault  upon  Mobile. 

Honest  in  all  his  dealings,  frank  in  his  character,  without  an  enemy, 
his  untimely  death  will  be  mourned  by  each  of  his  classmates. 
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LEWIS  ELLIOTT  STANTON, 
LAWYER,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

OTAMTON  "was  born  at  Clinton,  Conn.,  July  19,  1833.  His  father,  John 
^  Stanton,  of  that  place,  was  a  country  merchant  His  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Caroline  E.  Elliott,  was  also  a  native  of  that  village..  He 
fitted  for  college  in  schools  at  Norwich  and  Colchester,  Conn.,  and  entered 
Freshman,  a  resident  of  Clinton,  July  28,  1851.  After  graduation  he  was 
Principal  of  the  Shaw  Academy,  Collamer,  O.,  Sept.,  i855~March,  1856; 
teaching  a  select  school  for  boys  at  Cleveland  O.,  March,  i856-July,  1856; 
studying  generally  at  home,  being  confined  there  by  ill  health,  July,  1856- 
May,  1857;  studying  in  the  Yale  Law  School,  May,  i857~Feb,  1859,  when 
he  entered  the  law  office  of  John  S.  Beach,  Esq  ,  in  New  Haven,  where  he 
continued  until  his  admission  to  the  Bar  in  that  city  in  April,  1859.  He 
returned  to  Clinton,  Conn.,  and  resided  there  until  Nov.  10,  1859,  when  he 
removed  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  being  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law  there 
until  Sept.  9,  1865,  "when  he  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  formed  a 
law  partnership  with  John  C.  Day,  (Yale,  1857),  and  was  a  member  of  that 
firm  six  years."  He  has  "since  practiced  law  alone."  While  in  Norwich, 
he  was  Asst  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  London  County,  from 
June,  1863,  to  July,  1864,  and  Recorder  of  the  City  of  Norwich,  from  July, 
1864,  to  Sept.  1 6,  1865. 

He  writes,  (Jan.  12,  1888):  "There  is  nothing  very  eventful  about  my 
life.  In  1870  I  was  appointed  Assistant  to  the  U.  S.  Attorney,  Calvin  G. 
Child,  and  attended  to  the  federal  business  in  Hartford  County,  in  the 
District  of  Connecticut,  for  fourteen  years,  serving  under  'Attorneys  Child 
and  Daniel  Chadwick.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Chadwick  in  1884,  was 
appointed  by  Pres.  Arthur  U.  S.  Attorney  for  District  of  Connecticut, 
commission  dating  December  19,  1884.  Have  remained  in  that  place  until  the 
present  time  ;  intend  to  leave  it  soon,  having  served  the  government  seven- 
teen years.  Have  during  that  time  been  engaged  in  trying  criminal  and 
civil  cases  for  the  United  States,  and,  of  course,  have  had  extensive  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes."  "  Have  practiced  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  in  the  Superior  Court  for  over  twenty-five 
years  and  am  now  one  of  the  well  known  lawyers  of  this  community. 
Have  not  had  much  to  do  with  politics.  During  the  period  from  1860  to 
1870,  did  make  stump  speeches  in  all  elections,  State  and  Federal,  in  this 
State.  Served  once  in  the  legislature.  In  the  city  of  Hartford,  where  the 
Democratic  majority  is  perhaps  800,  in  the  fall  of  1880  was  nominated  on 
the  Republican  ticket  and  squeezed  in  by  a  majority  of  230.  That  was  an 
off  year  and  many  Democratic  friends  gave  me  their  votes.  Was  made 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and  served 
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on  the  same  committee  with  Brewster  (Yale,  1855,)  wno  was  chairman  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate.  Was  totally  unacquainted  with  legislative  business ; 
was  nominally  leader  of  the  House  ;  made  lots  of  blunders  but  had  a  good  time. 
Brewster  knew  all  about  that  business,  and  I  used,  when  in  any  trouble,  to 
call  on  him." 

"  Am  still  pursuing  the  legal  profession  ;  am  a  straight  Republican  in 
politics,  but  have  always  had  a  good  following  among  the  Democrats,  many 
of  whom  are  my  strongest  friends.  Have  served  the  United  States  three 
years  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  am  nearly  through. 
Am  tired  of  criminal  cases  and  of  sending  bank  defaulters  to  State  prison. 
Am  going  back  to  common  law  practice  and  the  trial  of  civil  cases.  Am 
not  rich  nor  poor.  Have  never  been  married,  (in  that  respect  very  poor  of 
course,)  but  am  active  and  very  happy  in  hard  work." 

"  My  house  at  Clinton,  Conn.,  is  the  original  site  of  the  residence  of 
the  first  President  of  Yale.  The  college  was  really  located  at  Saybrook,  but 
Rector  Pierson,  the  President,  lived  at  Killingvvorth,  in  that  part  of  the  town 
now  called  Clinton.  His  house  was  the  place  where  the  first  instruction  was 
given  to  Yale  students.  That  house  stood  upon  my  grandfather's  lot,  and 
the  timbers  of  it  are  built  into  the  old  family  mansion,  which  my  brothers 
and  self  now  own.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  now  to  welcome  Yale  University." 

"  Have  published  nothing  except  an  account  of  the  exercises  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Morgan  School  building,  Clinton,  Conn.,  1871.  This  School 
was  founded  by  the  noble  charity  of  Charles  Morgan  (Morgan  Iron  Works,) 
New  York,  a  native  of  Clinton.  Of  course  my  name  appears  in  the  Conn. 
Supreme  Court  reports  for  twenty  years  and  more.  Have  been  devoted  all 
the  while  to  the  law,  and  like  that  better  than  anything  else,  and  care  very 
little  for  political  honors  of  any  kind." 

Address,  (Jan.,  1888),   Hartford,    Conn. 


CHARLES  PEIRCE  STETSON, 
LAWYER,  BANGOR,  ME. 

QTETSON  was  the  son  of  Charles  Stetson  (Yale,  1823,)  and  Emily  J. 
*J  (Peirce)  Stetson,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  and  was  born  at  Bangor,  May  24, 
1835.  He  entered  college  Freshman,  a  resident  of  Bangor,  July  28,  1851. 
After  graduation  he  was  studying  law  in  his  native  place  with  Messrs. 
Rowe  &  Bartlett,  Sept.,  1855-1856;  studying  in  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
1856-1857  ;  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Maine  in  July,  1857,  when 
he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Joseph  Carr,  Esq.,  of  Bangor,  firm 
Carr  &  Stetson. 
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"  In  the  fall  of  1861,  he  was  elected  on  the  Union  ticket,  Attorney 
for  the  State,  for  Penobscot  County,  for  three  years,  and  in  1864  was 
re-elected  for  three  years."  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
his  native  place  ever  since. 

Address,  Bangor,  Me. 

Married,   Miss  Annie  S.   Sawyer,   of  Bangor,   May  24,    1875. 

Child: 

CHARLES  STETSON,  Born  July  20,   1878. 


THOMAS  SHEPARD   STRONG, 

LAWYER,  78  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

STRONG  was  a  son  of  Judge  Selah  B.  Strong  (Yale,  iSii,)  and  Cornelia 
(Udall)  Strong,  of  Setauket,  L.  I.,  and  was  born  August  10,  1834,  at 
St.  George's  Manor,  L.  I.  His  father  was  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
New  York,  from  1847  to  1%SS-  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Richard 
Udall  and  Prudence  (Carll)  Udall,  of  Huntington,  L.  I.  He  entered  college 
Freshman,  a  resident  of  Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  Sept.  24,  1851.  After  graduation 
he  was  studying  at  the  Albany  Law  School,  Sept,  i8S5-March,  1856;  and 
was  admitted  to  the  New  York  Bar  in  March,  1856.  He  immediately  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Setauket,  L.  L,  and  continued  there 
until  after  1865.  Prior  to  1871,  he  removed  to  New  York  City  and  formed 
a  law  partnership  with  his  brother,  Selah  B.  Strong,  Jr.,  (Yale,  1864).  Sub- 
sequently the  firm  was  changed,  when  Mr.  Asa  A.  Spear  became  a  member 
of  it,  to  Strong  &  Spear.  He  continues  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York. 
His  brother,  Selah  B.  Strong,  Jr,,  married  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  15, 
1868,  Miss  Julia  Davenport  Wheeler  (daughter  of  Russell  C.  Wheeler,  late 
of  New  York,  deceased,  and  Theodosia  (Davenport)  Wheeler,  daughter  of 
John  A  Davenport  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,)  one  of  the  sisters  of  William 
Wheeler  (Yale,  1855). 

Address,  (Jan.,  1888),  78   Wall  Street,  New   York  City. 

Married,   Miss    Emily    Boorman,    daughter    of    Robert    Boorman    and    Sarah    Ann 

(Hodges)  Boorman,  at  Scarboro,  N.  Y.,  Sept.   29,    1870. 
Children: 

1.  SELAH  BREWSTER  STRONG,  Born  January  18,    1873. 

2.  THOMAS  SHEPARD  STRONG,  Born  January  20,    1874. 

3.  JAMES  BOORMAN  STRONG,  Born  January  30,    1876. 

4.  MAY  STRONG,  Born  August  8,    1877. 

Died  May  18,    1882. 

5.  HENRY  TUNSTALL  STRONG,        Born  December  6,    1878. 

6.  GRENVILLE  TEMPLE  STRONG,     Born  March  30,   1887. 
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GEORGE  STUART, 
BORN  OCT.  24,  1832 — DIED  JULY  11,  1863. 

STUART  was  connected  with  the  Class  of  1854,  Sept.,  i8si-April,  1852. 
He  entered  the  Class  of  1855,  Sophomore  year,  a  resident  of  Sherman, 
Conn.,  May  4,  1853.  After  graduation  he  was  teaching  at  Sherman,  and 
traveled  at  the  West  and  South,  Sept.,  1855-1856;  studying  law  in  Sherman, 
and  with  H.  S.  Sanford,  Esq.,  at  New  Milford,  Conn.,  1856-1858;  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Connecticut  in  Oct.,  1858,  and  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  Sherman,  where  he  continued  until  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war  in  1861,  when  he  closed  up  his  business,  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
1st  Reg.  Conn.  Volunteers,  Co.  A.  He  received  the  appointment  of  First 
Lieut  in  the  I3th  Reg.  Infantry,  U.  S.  Reg.  Army;  Col.,  afterwards  Maj.- 
Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  before  his  three  months'  enlistment  had  expired.  His 
services  in  the  army  are  briefly  mentioned  in  the  tribute  to  his  memory  by 
Brewster.  He  returned  home,  wasted  by  disease,  in  June,  1863,  and  died 
July  ii,  1863. 


GEORGE  STUART. 

He  was  the  son  of  Col.  Anson  H.  and  Mary  E.  Stuart,  and  was  born  in 
Sherman,  Conn.,  Oct.  24,  1832.  He  died  in  Sherman,  July  u,  1863,  soon 
after  his  return  from  the  Army  in  front  of  Vicksburg. 

His  military  career  began  with  the  war,  up  to  which  time  his  history 
is  briefly  recorded  in  the  Class  Report  of  1859. 

On  the  first  call  for  troops  in  1861,  he  at  once  closed  his  law  office 
in  his  native  town,  arranged  his  farm  and  home  affairs,  and  without  waiting 
to  form  a  company,  enlisted  on  the  22d  of  April,  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
ist  Regiment  Conn.  Volunteers,  Co.  "  A,"  "  Hartford  Light  Guards."  After 
some  service  in  Virginia,  and  before  his  three  months'  term  of  enlistment 
had  expired,  he  received  the  appointment  of  First  Lieutenant  in  the  U.  S. 
Regular  Army,  in  the  i3th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.,  since 
Maj.-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman. 

For  more  than  a  year  he  was  on  duty,  chiefly  as  a  recruiting  officer, 
in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Iowa,  and  in  Sept,  1862,  rejoined  his  regi- 
ment at  Newport  Barracks,  Ky.  While  there  he  had  word — a  single  line 
written  vrif.h  a  pencil  on  the  back  of  a  torn  envelope — from  his  younger 
brother,  who  had  been  dangerously  crippled  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  that 
he  was  lying  wounded  at  Sharpsburg.  With  characteristic  energy  he  started 
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at  once,  and  without  leave  of  absence,  to  his  relief.  He  found  him  after 
some  search,  in  the  open  porch  of  an  improvised  hospital — a  farm  house 
filled  with  Union  soldiers — and  taking  the  place  of  a  comrade  who  died  by 
his  brother's  side  the  night  he  reached  him,  attended  him  carefully  for  a  few 
days  and  removed  him  to  Hagerstown  on  his  way  home. 

His  efforts  in  rescuing  his  brother,  whose  life  was  undoubtedly  saved 
by  his  timely  arrival,  brought  on  a  severe  fever  which  confined  him  in  New- 
port for  some  time. 

On  getting  better  he  marched  and  remarched  across  the  States  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  with  his  regiment,  the  color  company  of  which  he 
commanded  most  of  the  time  he  was  in  the  field. 

He  was  arduously  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  sharing  in  the 
battles  of  "Arkansas  Post"  and  "  Yazoo  City."  In  the  encounter  at  Yazoo 
City,  he  was  in  command  of  the  regiment  He  was  afterwards  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  engineering  operations  opposite  the  beleaguered  fortress. 

This  severe  service  in  the  western  climate  prostrated  his  already  en- 
feebled system,  and  after  remaining  awhile  in  the  officers'  hospital  he  came 
home  in  June,  1863,  so  worn  and  wasted  by  disease  that  his  friends  could 
scarcely  recognize  him. 

The  robust  young  soldier  who,  a  little  more  than  two  years  before, 
had  started  forth  the  first  man  of  his  county  to  enlist — the  picture  of  health 
and  vigor— came  back  a  mere  shadow. 

It  was  but  too  apparent  to  us  all  that  he  could  not  recover,  and  none 
realized  his  condition  more  thoroughly  than  himself.  His  bodily  weakness 
seemed  only  to  intensify  with  brighter  glow  the  life  within.  His  intellect 
seemed  to  acquire  new  insight  and  balanced  strength.  And  with  a  spirit 
chastened,  and  purified  by  awful  experience  and  personal  suffering,  he  was 
so  tranquil  and  grateful,  so  self-forgetful,  so  resigned  to  the  divine  will,  that 
while  it  was  really  appalling  to  look  upon  the  cruel  havoc  disease  had 
wrought  upon  him,  communion  with  a  soul  so  tempered  to  heroic  fortitude 
and  glistening  with  Christian  hope  was  a  rare  privilege.  It  seemed  a  visible 
foregleam  of  immortality. 

A  serene  faith — a  wise  forethought — -an  exquisite  tenderness  illumined 
his  whole  being,  and  made  his  last  days  radiant  with  divine  light  Death 
came  to  him  with  the  sweetness  of  sleep.  And  quietly,  in  the  midsummer 
afternoon,  his  body,  wrappped  in  the  flag  he  had  fought  and  died  for,  was 
borne  to  the  graveyard  on  the  green  hillside  close  by  the  home  of  his  birth. 

"Blest 

Among  familiar  names  to  rest 
And  in  the  places  of  his  youth." 

Just  before  he  died  he  was  told  of  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  and 
the  repulse  at  Gettysburg,  and  the  smile  of  joy  was  whispered  in  a  prayer 
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of  gratitude.  He  had  himself  obtained  a  victory  far  beyond  the  touch  of 
time.  Tenderly  and  truly  is  it  wreathed  on  the  white  headstone  that  marks 
his  grave,  "  More  than  conqueror  through  him  that  loved  us." 

Stuart  joined  us  from  the  Class  of  "  54,"  late  in  Sophomore  year.  As 
a  classmate  and  friend  he  was  best  known  to  those  he  could  most  serve, 
and  his  many  acts  of  self-sacrificing  kindness  are  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance by  members  of  both  classes.  Of  his  generous  and  social  character, 
his  habitual  look  and  tone  were  cordially  expressive,  but  there  lay  hid 
beneath,  a  playful  pleasantry— a  reserved  power— a  moral  resolution  equal 
to  high  achievement. 

Those  who  knew  of  the  studies  outside  the  regular  course  which  he 
pursued  in  College,  along  with  systematic  reading,  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that,  while  retaining  an  uncommon  familiarity  with  the  ancient  classics, 
he  read,  and  to  good  purpose,  Dante,  Goethe,  Hugo  in  their  own  tongues, 
while  of  the  best  English  literature,  few  men  of  his  age  in  active  business 
were  more  critical  or  appreciative  students.  He  had  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate success  in  the  profession  of  the  law  which  he  had  just  commenced,  but 
as  he  used  to  say,  after  entering  the  regular  army,  he  was  more  naturally  a 
soldier,  and  expected  to  remain  one  if  his  life  had  been  spared. 

From  the  first  he  entered  into  what  he  felt  was  the  great  contest  for 
civil  liberty,  with  his  whole  heart  He  inherited  a  strong  aversion  to  the 
system  of  slavery,  which  was  deepened  by  a  year's  residence  in  the  South 
after  graduation.  While  on  board  a  river  boat  he  was  put  in  irons  during 
the  voyage,  for  indignantly  knocking  down  a  brute  who  was  whipping  a  help- 
less slave  woman. 

Stuart  volunteered  in  the  service  of  the  country,  not  only  from  a 
strong  sense  of  duty,  but  with  feeling  akin  to  gladness  that  he  could  person- 
ally share  in  the  conflict  he  had  long  held  to  be  inevitable. 

He  wanted  none  of  the  grander  qualities  that  make  a  good  soldier 
and  commander.  Fearless  to  a  fault,  cool  in  danger,  ready  in  all  emergencies, 
he  could  also  "toil  terribly"  when  the  hours  were  "charged  with  fate." 

Self  was  forgotten.  His  enthusiasm  was  inspiring  and  made  heroes  of 
his  men.  He  was  devotedly  attached  to  those  he  had  recruited,  and  on 
their  account  refused  the  proffered  command  of  several  volunteer  regiments. 
He  never  seemed  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  final  triumph  of  the 
good  cause,  nor  to  regret  that  he  had  given  a  life,  full  of  the  brightest 
promise,  to  its  success. 

He  was  the  first  of  our  number  to  fall  in  the  war,  and  it  was  the 
classmate  who  now  shares  with  him  the  glory  of  a  patriot's  death,  who  at 
our  last  gathering  in  "61,"  gave  the  knightly  sentiment  which  came  best 
from  his  lips — 

"George  Stuart  the  bravest  of  us  all." 
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Of  the  gallant  men  who  have  fallen  in  our  great  struggle,  and  to 
whom,  under  God,  we  owe  the  preservation  of  our  national  life  and  national 
virtue,  there  is  not,  I  am  sure,  on  the  long  and  shining  list,  another  name 
which  expresses  a  more  unhesitating  loyalty— a  more  unselfish  devotion— a 
more  costly  sacrifice. 

Prepared  by  Brewster  for  the  class  meeting  of  1865. 


GEORGE  TALCOTT, 

BORN  JAN.  8,  1833— DIED  MAY  29,  1871. 

'pALCOTT  entered  college  Freshman  year,  a  resident  of  West  Hartford, 
July  30,  1851.  After  graduation  he  engaged  in  commission  business 
with  his  brother,  in  New  York,  Oct.  i8ss-Feb.,  1856;  was  studying  at  the 
Albany  Law  School,  Jan.  to  March,  1856 ;  was  admitted  to  the  New  York 
Bar  in  March,  1856.  For  a  short  time  in  1856,  he  was  in  the  office  of  David 
Dudley  Field,  Esq.,  in  New  York  City,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  he 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  E.  C.  Billings  (Yale,  1853),  and  A.  D.  Hughes 
(Yale,  1855),  firm  Billings,  Talcott  &  Hughes,  New  York  City.  In  January, 
1859,  he  abandoned  the  law  and  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he 
joined  his  brother  in  the  wholesale  drug  business,  in  which  he  continued 
until  his  death. 

He  married  (ist,)  Miss  Laura  W.  Cone  of  Hartford,  May  28,  1862.  She 
died  April  30  1863,  leaving  a  child,  who  died  about  four  months  afterward. 

He  married  (2nd,)  May  16,  1871,  Miss  Eleanor  S.  Hurd  of  Hartford. 
While  on  his  bridal  tour  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  May  29,  1871. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Talcott  was  furnished  by 
Mrs.  Talcott,  and  read  at  the  class  meeting  in  1875,  by  Stanton: 

George  Talcott,  the  son  of  Seth  and  Charlotte  S.  Butler  Talcott,  was 
born  at  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  8th,  1833,  fitted  for  college  at  Williston 
Seminary,  East  Hampton,  Mass.,  and  having  gained  the  highest  honors, 
entered  with  the  class.  Immediately  after  graduating,  he  began  the  study 
of  law  in  Albany,  and  later,  in  the  office  of  David  Dudley  Field,  Esq.,  in 
New  York ;  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and,  in  partnership  with  Billings 
(Class  '53.)  &  Hughes  (Class  '55,)  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  that  city.  In  January,  1859,  influenced  by  favorable  inducements,  he 
relinquished  the  law,  removed  to  Hartford,  and  entered  into  mercantile 
business,  which  he  followed  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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May  28,  1862,  he  married  Laura  W.  Cone,  only  daughter  of  Joseph 
E.  Cone,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  who  died  April  20,  1863,  leaving  an  infant 
son,  Edward  E.  Cone,  who  survived  his  mother  but  four  months,  dying 
Aug.  28,  1863. 

He  again  married,  May  16,  1871,  Eleanor  S.  Hurd,  only  daughter 
of  Wm.  S.  Hurd,  of  Hartford.  While  on  their  wedding  tour,  he  was 
suddenly  taken  sick  with  acute  disease  of  the  brain,  and  died,  at  Niagara 
Falls,  May  29,  1871.  Was  buried  from  the  Center  Church,  Hartford,  where, 
but  two  weeks  before,  the  marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed,  with 
every  prospect  of  continued  health  and  happiness. 

What  he  was  in  College,  is  well  known  to  his  classmates.  The  same 
high  sense  of  honor,  firm  Christian  principles,  and  strong  attachment  to  his 
friends,  which  distinguished  him  there,  marked  all  his  after  life,  and  gained 
for  him,  everywhere,  success  and  friends.  Of  quiet  manners,  unassuming 
and  unpretending,  few  men  were  better  read,  or,  on  general  subjects,  better 
informed. 

His  convictions  were  strong,  his  opinions  decided,  his  energy  untiring, 
and  in  his  devotion  to  duty,  he  was  firm  and  inflexible. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  although  actively  engaged  in 
business,  he  yet  found  time  for  study,  seeking  like  a  true  scholar,  rest  and 
recreation  among  books,  and  in  literary  pursuits,  only  leaving  them  for  the 
society  of  a  few  intimate  friends.  Thus,  while  loved  and  respected  by  all, 
he  was  most  respected  and  loved  by  those  who  knew  him  best  and  had 
opportunities  for  learning  his  real  ability,  modest  worth,  and  intellectual 
power. 


LEANDER  TALLMADGE, 

TEACHER,    MORRISTOWN,   N.  J. 

TALLMADGE  was  the  son  of  George  W.  Tallmadge  and  Rhoda  (Crane) 
Tallmadge,  of  Parsippany,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  born  Oct.  31,  1832. 
He  entered  college  Freshman,  a  resident  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  SepL  17,  1851. 
After  graduation  he  was  teaching  in  Mount  Retirement  Seminary,  Decker- 
town,  N.  J.,  Sept.,  1855-1859;  studying  in  Union  Theological  Seminar}', 
1859-1861 ;  teaching  in  Deckertown,  N.  J.,  1861-1864;  also  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
1864-1866;  studying  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1866-1867;  teaching  in 
Jersey  City,  N.  J,  1867-1871;  teaching  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  1871-1878. 

In  1878,  he   removed   to   Morristown,  N.  J.,  (where  his  father  resides,) 
and   has   been   engaged   in   teaching   in   that   place   ever   since.      He    writes, 
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(Nov.  25,    1886,)     "I   teach   a   private   class   of   about  ten   lads   in   Room  17, 
Farrelly  Building.     My  home  is  at  my  father's  house." 

"  My  mother  died  during  our  biennial  examination.  Sophomore  year. 
My  father  still  lives  at  the  age  of  82,  and  is  very  active.  He  has  married 
twice,  while  his  son  has  never  married.  My  great-grandfather  was  a 
farmer  in  the  "  Minnisink  Country,"  and  was  killed  in  battle  with  the 
Indians — the  battle  of  "Minnisink"  in  1777,  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
above  Port  Jervis.  His  name,  Daniel  Talmage,  (my  name  should  have  been 
so  spelled,)  is  on  the  Battle  Monument  at  Goshen,  Orange  County, 
New  York." 

"  The  common  ancestor  of  all  our  name,  in  New  Jersey,  came  from 
Long  Island  to  Elizabeth,  in  the  first  year  of  the  i8th  century.  His  name 
has  been  traced,  not  with  certainty  but  with  great  probability,  to  Dorset- 
shire, England,  and  to  a  family  bearing  the  French  name  of  Toilemache. 
The  Duke  of  Talmash,  mentioned  in  Macaulay's  History  of  England  as 
next  to  Marlborough  as  a  military  man,  was  of  this  family.  This  fact  gives 
me  as  much  of  pleasure  as  there  was  of  sorrow  to  Mark  Twain,  when  he 
wept  at  the  grave  of  Adam." 

"  But  of  my  own  life  I  would  say,  that  it  is  a  long  retrospect  to  the 
years,  when  I  walked  New  Haven  streets,  saw  the  slow  moving  form  of 
Ex-President  Day,  heard  Prof.  Goodrich  Sunday  evenings,  heard  Prof. 
Woolsev  pray,  heard  Prof.  Thatcher's  eulogy  upon  Prof.  Kingsley,  heard 
Homer  B.  Sprague  and  Andrew  D.  White ;  to  the  Saturday  when  I  strolled 
into  Slack's  room,  and,  not  meeting  him,  picked  up  the  just  published 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  read  it  half  through  right  there ;  to  the  winter 
evening,  when  kindly  Sophomores  called  and,  not  talking  much,  smoked 
long  till  they  were  interrupted  by  the  owner  of  the  house  in  which  I  was 
rooming;  to  the  winter  morning,  when  Yung  Wing,  in  a  room  adjoining, 
separated  by  a  wooden  partition,  became  angry  because  the  poking  and 
shaking  of  my  fire  and  stove  interrupted  his  excellent  metaphysical  cogitations." 

"  But  recollections  that  are  most  vivid  are  those  of  the  war,  though 
not  of  army  life.  I  was  a  student,  living  in  Eighth  Street,  New  York,  when 
Dr.  Cheever  was  preaching  on  Union  Square,  where  now  is  Tiffany's — when 
John  Brown  was  hanged — when  on  a  spring  morning  the  third  and  fourth 
story  windows  went  up  in  Eighth  Street,  almost  in  concert,  at  the  cry  of 
newsboys  about  Fort  Sumter.  But  I  turn  from  such  recollections  to  present 
proof  of  my  possession  of  a  degree  of  class  spirit,  which  is  evidenced  by  my 
having  read  Wheeler's  Book  of  Letters  several  times,  and  by  my  rejoicing 
that  Timothy  Dwight  is  President  of  Yale." 

"As  to  my  occupation,  I  would  say  teaching  has  been  hard  work,  but 
generally  pleasant ;  sometimes  very  pleasant.  In  a  few  summer  excursions, 
(to  the  White  Mountains — to  the  Green  Mountains — through  Berkshire — to 
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the  Adirondacks,  and  Saratoga),  I  have  felt  that  the  World  is  wider  than 
a  School  Room.  But  after  each  excursion  there  came  a  relapse." 

"  I  have  not  published  anything  except  schemes  of  questions  for 
perusal  by  boys  only;  and  one  page  in  the  Report  of  Morris  County,  N.  J., 
Sunday  School  Association,  for  1881." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  have  any  classmate,  who  visits  beautiful  Morris- 
town,  call  upon  me." 

Address,   Morristown,   N.  J. 


WILLIAM   HOWELL  TAYLOR, 

CLERGYMAN,  SOUTHPORT,  CONN. 

'TVA.YLOR  writes  as  to  himself  as  follows:  "Born  Feb.  nth,  1834,  in  New 
A  York  City,  as  was  my  father,  J.  Manning  Taylor,  and  grandfather, 
Charles  Lawrence  Taylor.  My  great  grandfather  took  part  on  the  Colonial 
side  in  the  struggle  of  1776.  Edward  Taylor,  the  first  American,  came 
from  England  to  this  country  in  1692,  receiving  through  his  relation,  Sir 
George  Carteret,  Lord  Proprietor  of  East  New  Jersey,  lands  in  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J.,  portions  of  which  remain  in  the  family  to-day.  My  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Howell,  of  that  family  in  New  York." 

Taylor  entered  college  Freshman,  a  resident  of  New  York  City,  Sept. 
17,  1851.  After  graduation,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  Sept  22,  1855,  and  was 
traveling  abroad  Oct,  i855-July,  1856;  studying  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  Sept.,  i8s6-April,  1859,  when  he  graduated.  He  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  Calvary  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  from  May  to  Dec.,  1859;  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Clifton, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Jan.,  1860;  resigned  this  charge  in  April,  1864.  He 
writes  (in  1865)  respecting  the  part  he  took  in  the  war  to  sustain  the 
Union,  and  his  life  subsequent  thereto,  as  follows: 

"  In  Nov.,  1863,  the  yearning  which  I  had  always  felt  to  take  part  in 
this  struggle,  grew  so  positive  that  I  could  not  refrain.  Accepting  six 
months  leave  of  absence,  sailed  for  South  Carolina,  as  Supt.  of  the  Christian 
Commission  for  the  Dept.  of  the  South.  There  were  no  battles  there,  no 
wounded,  and  the  work  proving  simply  the  direction  of  'Colportage,'  I  was 
about  to  resign  when  the  fatal  expedition  to  Florida  set  out.  I  was  requested 
by  a  Brigade  of  N.  Y.  troops  to  accompany  them  as  a  volunteer,  and  from 
this  dated  my  career  in  the  Army.  1  was  in  the  attack  on  Camp  Finegan, 
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the  fight  at  St  Mary's  Ford,  and  the  battle  of  Olustee,  in  the  defence  of 
Palatka,  and  the  raids  to  Volusia  and  Calehan.  In  May,  1864,  I  returned  to 
my  people,  but  only  to  urge  the  acceptance  of  my  resignation,  for  in  two 
weeks  I  was  again  in  the  field  at  the  written  request  of  the  three  regiments 
composing  the  brigade,  accompanied  by  the  present  of  a  fine  horse  and 
equipments.  My  resignation  being  accepted,  I  was  commissioned  by  the 
Government,  dating  April,  1864,  Chaplain  of  the  48th  N.  Y.  Vet.  Vol's, 
Barton's  Brigade,  loth  Corps.  Joined  the  Brigade  in  Virginia,  took  part  in 
the  battles  of  Chester  Heights,  Richmond  Turnpike,  Drury's  Bluff,  and  the 
Bermuda  Line;  afterward  the  terrific  fight  at  Cold  Harbor;  was  at  the  siege 
of  Petersburg  (114  days  under  fire,  and  in  the  trenches),  then  at  Deep  Bot- 
tom, New  Market  Heights,  Fort  Gilmore,  Variaa  and  Charles  City  Roads, 
and  the  attack  on  Fort  Fisher.  After  this,  was  placed  on  detached  service, 
as  Hospital  Chaplain  at  the  Point  of  Rocks,  Appomattox  River,  Va,  (over 
3,000  patients).  Here  I  served  until  the  final  crash  of  the  Rebellion  came, 
and  the  evacuation  of  the  rebel  lines.  Entered  Richmond  with  the  troops, 
April  4th,  while  the  city  was  burning,  and  sat  in  Jeff.  Davis'  parlors,  shortly 
after  his  unceremonious  leaving.  With  the  surrender  of  Richmond  and  Lee, 
came  the  breaking  up  of  the  hospital,  and  my  return  to  the  regiment,  May 
9,  1865.  Have  lived  to  bury  most  of  the  officers  and  men  with  whom  I  saw 
my  first  fight — one  officer  and  about  sixty  of  the  old  men  are  all  that  remain 
of  my  original  friends."  Resigned  June  14,  1865.  Nov.,  1865,  accepted  a 
unanimous  call  from  the  ist  Presbyterian  Church,  Titusville,  Pa.  "  The 
largest  and  finest  Church  in  the  'Oil  Regions."' 

He  resigned  his  charge  at  Titusville  in  1870,  and  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Greenpoint,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of  which  he  was 
Pastor  until  the  Summer  of  1875,  when  he  resigned,  "on  account  of  an 
affection  of  the  throat." 

For  the  past  thirteen  years  he  has  traveled,  "  spending  much  time  at 
such  health  resorts  as  Aiken,  S.  C.,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  and  the  pine  woods 
of  Summerville,  S.  C.,  serving  all  the  churches  in  these  places  as  '  his 
strength  permitted.'"  He  writes  (in  May,  1885):  "An  invalid's  residence 
is  determined  by  the  state  of  health.  For  five  winters,  I  supplied  the  pulpit 
of  the  Church  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  arid  am  now  Pastor  of  a  suburban 
church  at  Summerville,  near  Charleston,  S.  C.  Before  leaving  for  the  South, 
I  was  Chaplain  of  'the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  James,'  and  of  Post 
Barbara  Freitchie,  G.  A.  R.,  also  of  the  47th  N.  Y.  S.  N.  G." 

"Have  published  nothing  except  sermons,  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles — no  health  or  strength  for  study.  Give  kind  regards  to  all  the  class. 
Would  be  glad  to  meet  them,  but  severe  nervous  prostration  and  attacks  of 
neuralgia,  in  connection  with  lung  disease,  make  me  very  helpless  at  times, 
and  I  take  no  risks." 
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He  writes  further  (Sept.  i3th,  1888).  "In  1886  the  earthquake  in 
Summerville,  wrecked  my  home,  and  I  have  since  then  lived,  an  invalid,  in 
New  York  City,  and  at  our  summer  home  in  Southport,  Conn." 

Address,  (Sept.,   1888,)  Southport,  Conn. 

Married,  (ist)  Miss   Jeannie   Elizabeth  Arms,   daughter   of  Seneca  Arms,  Esq.,  of 
Troy,   N.  Y.,  Aug.   g,    1858.     Mrs.  Taylor  died  in  March,    1862. 

Children: 

1.  JEANNIE  LOUISE  TAYLOR,  Born  Aug.   24,    1860. 

2.  MATTIK  A.  TAYLOR,  Born  in  Dec.    1861. 

Died  in  Aug.    1862. 

Married,  (2nd)  Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth  Monroe,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Monroe,  Esq., 
and  sister  of  Elbert  B.  Monroe,  Esq.,  both  of  Southport,  Conn.,  June  4,  1868. 

Child: 

ELIZABETH  MONROE  TAYLOR,  Born  April  20,    1871. 

His  daughter,  Jeannie  L.  Taylor,  married,  in  October,  1883,  Alanson 
Trask  Enos,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  "a  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  nephew  of 
Frederick  Marquand,  from  whom  Yale  has  received  such  large  and  generous 
gifts." 

Taylor  writes  respecting  his  wife  and  her  brother  as  follows :  "  They 
are  the  great-grandchildren  of  that  Monroe,  who  was,  as  the  monument 
records,  '  wounded  in  the  morning  and  killed  in  the  afternoon'  at  the  first 
fight  of  the  Revolution,  at  Lexington  and  Concord." 


JOHN  EDWARDS  TODD, 

CLERGYMAN,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

was  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.D.,  (Yale,  1822.)  and  Mary 
1  (Brace)  Todd,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  was  born  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  December  6,  1833.  He  entered  college  Freshman,  a  resident  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  July  29,  1851.  After  graduation  he  was  studying  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  teaching  in  Phillips'  Academy,  Andover, 
Sept.,  1855-1856;  engineering  on  Lake  Superior,  and  studying  generally, 
1856-1857;  studying  law,  Sept.,  i857-April,  1858.  He  sailed  for  Europe  in 
May,  1858,  and  traveled  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  etc.,  May-Nov.,  1858, 
returning  home  in  Nov.,  1858. 
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He  was  licensed  to  preach  January  31,  1859,  and  resumed  the  study 
of  Theology  at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  in  Feb.,  1859;  was  ordained  and 
installed  Pastor  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church,  of  Boston,  Fee.  2, 
1862.  He  resigned  this  charge  in  April,  1869,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  (Congregational,  formerly  on  Chapel  Street,  now 
on  Orange  Street,)  in  New  Haven,  Conn,  over  which  he  was  installed 
Pastor,  Sept.  15,  1869.  He  has  continued  in  this  charge  ever  since. 

In  1879,  ne  received  from  Yale  University,  the  degree  of  S.  T.  D. 

He  published  in  1876,  a  biography  of  his  father,  entitled,  "John 
Todd;  The  Story  of  His  Life— Told  Mainly  by  Himself,  Compiled  and 
edited  by  John  E.  Todd,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Harper  and  Brothers." 

In    1883,  he   published    a   pamphlet    on   "  Drunkenness,  a   Vice,  not   a 

Disease." 

Address,   New  Haven,  Conn. 

Married,   Miss  Lizzie  H.  Thomas,   of  Augusta,   Ga.,   Dec,   6,    1860. 
Children  : 

1.  VIRGINIA  TODD,  Born  Dec.  2,    1861. 

2.  ETHEL  TODD,  Born  Dec.   5,    1864. 

3.  VIOLET  ALEXANDRIA  TODD,      Born  Feb.  21,    1873. 


LUTHER  HENRY  TUCKER, 

PUBLISHER  AND  EDITOR,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

TUCKER  was  the  son  of  Luther  Tucker  and  Mary  (Sparhavvk)  Tucker,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born,  October  19,  1834.  Both  of  his 
parents  were  of  "  English  descent  and  New  England  birth  and  ancestry, 
dating  back  into  the  seventeenth  century."  He  entered  college,  Sophomore 
year,  a  resident  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept.,  1852;  and  left  January,  1854, 
Junior  year.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.,  with  the  class  in 
July,  1858,  and  his  name  appears  in  the  Triennial  on  the  roll  of  the  class. 

He  writes  (Jan.  15,  1888):  "Immediately  on  leaving  college,  I  entered 
business  with  my  father;  and  from  Dec.  i,  1855,  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Luther  Tucker  &  Son,  editors  and  publishers  of  the  '  Cultivator 
and  Country  Gentleman,'  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horti- 
culture and  Rural  Affairs."  "  I  have  been  head  of  the  firm  since  the  decease 
of  the  senior  in  1873,  but  the  firm  name  is  retained  as  before,  my  partner, 
since  1873,  having  been  a  younger  brother,  Gilbert  M.  Tucker,  an  alumnus 
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of  Williams  College.  Have  no  military,  collegiate  or  political  title,  and 
have  endeavored  simply  to  discharge  with  'diligence  in  business,'  the  quiet 
and  constant  duties  of  an  altogether  uneventful  calling." 

"  With  something  of  the  ambition  and  self-confidence  of  one's  earlier 
experiences,  a  number  of  addresses  and  papers  were  published,  in  pamphlet 
form  and  otherwise,  during  the  first  dozen  years  or  so  of  my  editorial  life, 
but  for  a  long  time  past  I  have  confined  myself  exclusively  to  the  columns 
of  my  paper.  I  have  kept  no  record  of  the  addresses  and  publications 
referred  to,  and  doubt  if  I  have  the  means  of  rectifying  the  omission. 

"In  1859,  I  made  an  agricultural  tour  in  Great  Britain,  some  of  the 
results  of  which  were  embodied  in  a  series  of  lectures  on  '  English  Agricul- 
ture,' delivered  in  a  course  of  agricultural  instruction  at  New  Haven  during 
the  winter  of  1860,  organized  by  the  late  Prof.  John  A.  Porter,  and  which 
at  the  time,  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  tended  to  promote  the  sub- 
sequent development  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  Prof.  Porter's 
designs,  in  this  direction,  were  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
his  subsequent  death  prevented  their  resumption  on  the  plan  then  inaugu- 
rated, and  from  which  he  hoped  so  much. 

"It  was,  I  think,  in  1864,  or  possibly  in  1865  (I  have  no  record  at 
hand),  that  Rutgers  College,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  received  its  propor- 
tion of  the  public  land  fund,  distributed  by  Acts  of  Congress  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  I  was,  without 
suggestion  or  solicitation  of  my  own,  appointed  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  first  arrangement  of  the  Faculty,  and  delivered  a  brief  preliminary 
course  of  lectures  in  that  capacity.  But  the  duties  of  the  position  were 
incompatible  with  more  important  interests  at  home,  and  I  did  not  retain 
the  professorship,  which  was  then  assumed  and  has  since  been  continuously 
held  by  Prof  George  H.  Cook,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and,  as  I 
believe,  with  great  advantage  to  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

"From  1858  to  1873,  I  was  Treasurer  and  an  active  managing 
officer  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society.  Aside  from  having 
been,  for  many  years,  a  vestryman  of  the  oldest  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  City  of  Albany,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  St.  Peter's ;  and, 
for  a  shorter  period,  a  trustee  of  the  Albany  Savings  Bank,  an  institution  of 
long  standing  and  large  resources,  I  have  held  no  civic  or  fiduciary  position 
of  recent  years." 

"  I  may  add  that  on  account  of  failing  health,  I  was  ordered  by 
physicians  to  Nassau,  during  the  winter  of  1885.  The  winter  months  of 
1886,  I  spent  in  Bermuda.  From  January  to  June,  1887,  1  was  abroad, 
chiefly  in  Italy  and  France." 

Address,  395  Broadway,  Albany,  N.   Y. 
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Married,    at    St.  George's    Manor,    L.     I.,   Nov.    28,     1865,    Miss  Cornelia   Strong 
Vail,   daughter  of  Harvey  Wentworth  Vail,   deceased,  and  Ann  Udall  Vail,   of  Islip,   L.  I. 

Children: 

1.  LUTHER  H.   TUCKER,  JR.,  Born  Sept.   9,  1869. 

2.  CORNELIA  L.  TUCKER,  Born  Sept.  6,   1871. 

3.  WENTWORTH  TUCKER,  Borr  July  13,   1878. 

4.  CARLL  TUCKER,  Born  Oct.    14,    1881. 


CHARLES  MELLEN  TYLER, 
CLERGYMAN,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

TYLER  was  born  at  Limington,  Me.,  Jan.  8,  1831,  and  entered  college 
Freshman,  a  resident  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  17,  1851.  After  graduation 
he  was  studying  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  Sept  1855- 
May,  1856;  licensed  to  preach  in  June,  1856;  preaching  occasionally  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  June,  i856-Nov.  1856;  preaching  in  Chicago,  Nov.,  i856-Jan.  i, 
1857;  settled  over  the  "First  Church  of  Christ,"  at  Galesburg,  111.,  Jan.  i, 
1857;  installed  over  the  same  church  in  June,  1857.  He  resigned  his  charge 
in  Galesburg  and  removed  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  July,  1858,  where  he 
remained  until  Feb.,  1859,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  and  became  Pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Natick,  Mass. 

He  writes:  "I  was  elected  in  1861  by  Republicans  and  Democrats  of 
Natick,  without  opposition,  to  the  Legislature  of  Mass.,  and  served  in  1862, 
and  was  placed  on  the  Committee  on  Education,  supplying  my  pulpit  in 
Natick,  as  usuaL  I  was  appointed  one  of  the  Examiners  in  Physics  in  Harvard 
College  in  1861,  also  commissioned  as  Chaplain  of  the  22nd  Mass.  Vol's  in 
the  fall  of  1864.  A  chapel  capable  of  holding  300  or  400  was  erected  at 
once  and  services  were  held  every  Sabbath.  The  Corps  commander  and 
staff,  the  Division  and  Brigade  commanders  and  staffs  worshipped  with  us. 
I  returned  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  just  before  the  explosion  of  the 
Petersburg  mine,  having  escaped  all  dangers  of  shot  and  shell,  to  be  sick  al- 
most unto  death  in  my  own  home.  The  change  of  diet  and  climate  nearly 
finished  me." 

"  I  was  intimately  associated  with  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  Senator  and 
Vice-President,  and  was  requested  to  edit  his  speeches,  at  one  time.  In  1868 
I  resigned  my  charge  in  Natick,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  South  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Chicago,  of  which  I  became  Pastor,  continuing  about  six 
years.  A  new  church  was  built  for  me  there.  I  passed  part  of  a  year  in 
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Europe,  and  after  the  Chicago  fire  came  to  Ithaca,  January  I,  1873.  I  ac- 
cepted  a  call  soon  after  to  the  ist  Congregational  (formerly  Reformed) 
Church  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where  I  have  since  resided." 

He  writes  (Jan  3,  1887),  "My  people  have  recently  built  a  new  and 
elegant  church  edifice  in  the  Italian  style.  I  have  a  flourishing  church,  and 
have  many  of  the  Students  and  Professors  of  Cornell  University  amongst  my 
parishioners." 

"  I  am  now  Librarian  of  Cornell  University  Library,  and  a  trustee  of 
Cornell  University ;  was  invited  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Christian 
Ethics,  at  the  University,  but  declined  ;  was  also  nominated  as  Professor  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  University,  but  withdrew  my  name." 

"  I  have  published  a  life  of  an  army  officer ;  also  various  pamphlets 
and  sermons  in  a  fugitive  form ;  am  thinking  of  going  to  Europe  in  June,  to 
search  for  materials  for  a  History  of  Henry  V.,  if  my  duties  here  do  not 
keep  me.  I  am  a  Fellow  of  the  Clarendon  Historical  Society,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland." 

Address,  (Jan.    3,   1887,)  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Married,   Miss  Nellie  A.   Davis,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,   Dec.    10,    1856. 

Children: 

1.  EFFIE  DUNLEATH  TYLER,  Born  March  9,    1858. 

2.  ETHEL  BEATRICE  TYLER,  Born  Nov.,   1876. 

His  eldest  daughter,  Miss  Effie  D.  Tyler,  married  James  Eraser  Gluck,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Cornell  University,  and  one  of  the  Attorneys  of  the  N.  Y. 
Central  and  Lake  Shore  R.R.  Co. 


PLINY  FISK  WARNER, 
PUBLISHER  AND.  EDITOR,  HAVANA,  ILL. 

WARNER  was  the  son  of  Milo  Warner  and  Lucina  (Sykes)  Warner,  both 
of  Vermont,  and  was  born  in  Java  township,  near  Strykersville,  Wyo- 
ming County,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  1830.  He  entered  college  Freshman,  a  resident 
of  Strykersville,  Sept.  17,  1851.  After  graduation  he  was  teaching  in  Mrs. 
Phillips'  Female  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Librarian  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  there,  Sept.,  1855-1856;  studying  in  Yale  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Sept.,  i8s6-July,  1858;  licensed  to  preach  in  May,  1858; 
studying  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Sept.,  1858  to  Aug.,  1859, 
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when  he  graduated.  In  Nov.,  1859,  ne  commenced  preaching  to  the  ist 
Congregational  Church  of  Stonington,  Conn.,  was  ordained  and  installed  as 
Pastor  of  that  Church  Oct.  31,  1860:  was  dismissed  therefrom  Mch.  31,  1863. 
His  life  for  the  next  year  was  unsettled.  In  May,  1864  he  accepted  a  call 
to  and  became  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Clinton,  Wis.,  where 
he  remained  until  1866.  He  was  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Como,  Whiteside  Co.,  111.,  1866-1869;  of  that  at  Aledo,  Mercer  Co.,  Ill,  1869- 
1872;  of  that  at  Newaygo,  Newaygo  Co.,  Mich.,  1872  to  Aug.,  1874,  when  he 
removed  to  and  became  Pastor  of  the  Cong.  Church  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  Aledo,  Mercer  Co.,  111.,  where  he  continued 
until  Oct.,  1881,  when  he  removed  to  Havana,  111.,  where  he  has  since  resided 
publishing  and  editing  the  "  Mason  County  Republican, "  "  a  live,  readable 
local  newspaper." 

He  writes  (Nov.  5,  1886),  "  My  father  was  the  son  of  a  revolutionary 
soldier,  and  a  soldier  himself  of  1812.  He  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  in 
Western  New  York.  My  wife  is  a  descendant  of  Lady  Ann  Barodil  and 
Capt.  George  Denison. 

"  How  the  years  are  rolling  by  !  It  is  only  when  I  count  them  up, 
that  I  realize  their  number.  They  have  flown  very  smoothly  and  quietly 
with  me,  without  any  sharp  ascents  or  descents  ;  without  great  sorrows,  but 
with  a  good  deal  of  quiet  joy  and  comfort.  I  find  myself  mainly  out  of  my 
chosen  profession,  in  which  I  met  with  moderate  success,  and  there  are  little 
hopes  of  my  returning  to  it  I  am,  however,  preaching  occasionally,  and  hope 
to  do  some  good  in  the  world  in  a  line  not  altogether  unlike  it.  I  have 
not  published  anything  aside  from  sermons  in  newspapers,  and  articles 
written  for  my  newspaper." 

Address,  (Nov.,  1886,)  Havana,  Mason  Co.,  III. 

Married  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  April  27,  1863,  Miss  Jane  Barrodil  Denison,  daughter 
of  Gilbert  Denison  and  Sophia  (Culver)  Denison  of  Norwich,  Conn. 


ALFRED  TILESTON  WATERMAN, 

CLERGYMAN,  BANCROFT,  MICHIGAN. 

WATERMAN    was   the    son    of    Rev.  Thomas    Tileston    Waterman   (Yale, 
1822,)    and    Delia    Storrs    Waterman,    and  was  born  at    Providence,  R. 
I.,  Dec.    18,   1832.      His   father    was   a    native    of    Windham,    Conn.,    and    his 
mother  of  Mansfield  Centre,  Conn.     He  entered  college  Freshman,  a  resident 
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of  Providence,  July  29,  1851.  After  graduation  he  was  teacher  in  the 
family  of  H.  N.  Spencer,  Esq.,  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  Sept.,  1855-July,  1857; 
traveling  west,  sojourning  a  short  time  in  Minnesota,  July  1857  to  Sept, 
1857;  studying  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  Sept., 
i857-July,  1858;  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Vermont  Domestic 
Missionary  Society  during  August,  1858;  studying  in  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  Sept.,  i858-April,  1860,  when  he  graduated. 

He  was  preaching  in  Plainfield,  Vt.,  from  Sept.,  1860  to  Oct.,  1861  ; 
in  Fitchville,  Bozrah,  Conn,  from  March,  1862  to  March,  1863;  studying  in 
Yale  Theological  Seminary  during  the  summer  of  1863 ;  preaching  in  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Westfield,  Middletown,  Conn.,  from  August, 
1863  to  1869;  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  church  in  Westfield, 
Nov.  9,  1864. 

He  wrote  in  1865,  as  follows  :  "  I  cannot  close  without  giving 
testimony  to  the  loss  we  have  experienced,  in  common  with  others,  by  the 
death  of  Wheeler.  His  was  a  most  charming  character.  A  man  of  genial 
sympathies,  buoyant  of  spirit,  of  ready  talent  Our  acquaintance  commenced 
as  seat  mates  in  the  Chapel ;  the  recollection  of  it,  and  his  memory  are  most 
grateful  and  ever  refreshing." 

Waterman  accepted  a  call  to  and  became  Pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Kensington,  Conn.,  in  1869,  and  remained  there  until 
Aug.,  1874,  when  he  resigned  and  removed  to  Monroe,  Fairfield  County, 
Conn.  He  was  Pastor  of  the  church  in  Monroe,  Aug.,  1874  to  January, 
1876;  of  that  in  Marshall,  Mich.,  Jan.,  1876  to  March,  1877;  was  supply  for 
the  church  at  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  (with  intermission,)  March,  1877  to  March, 
1878;  Pastor  of  the  church  in  Grand  Blanc,  Genesee  Co.,  Mich.,  March, 
1878  to  Nov.,  1882;  of  the  church  in  East  Travers,  losco  Co.,  Mich.,  Nov., 
1882  to  June,  1884;  of  the  church  in  Ovid,  Clinton  Co.,  Mich.,  June,  1884  to 
July,  1886;  of  the  church  in  Charlevoix,  Mich.,  Sept,  1885,  to  May,  1887. 
He  became  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Bancroft,  Shiawassee 
Co.,  Mich.,  in  Sept.,  1887,  where  he  now  resides. 

He  writes,  (Sept.,  1888,)  "It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  send 
something  more  than  statistics;  the  filling  up  has  been  in  work  and 
experiences  not  extraordinary.  In  twenty  years,  Michigan  has  advanced  in 
population  from  the  sixteenth  State  in  rank  to  the  ninth.  Half  of  the 
lower  peninsula  is  frontier,  and  almost  all  of  the  upper  peninsula.  The 
work  under  such  conditions  is  important,  and  one  who  engages  in  it,  is 
stimulated  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts,  in  hope  that  the  future,  if  not  the 
present,  will  show  results  worth  working  for.  My  best  wishes  to  all  of  "55." 

Address,  (Sept.,  1888,)  Bancroft,  Mich. 
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Married,     Miss     Emily    J,    Stocking,  daughter    of    Rev.     William    R.     Stocking, 
Missionary  to  Persia,   Dec.   8,    1865. 

Children  : 

1.  CHARLOTTE  HUTCHINS  WATERMAN,  Born  Nov.   25,    1866. 

2.  JASON  WATERMAN,  Born  Dec.   3,    1868. 

3.  WILLIAM  STOCKING  WATERMAN,  Born  Oct.    16,    1871. 

4.  CAROLINE  DARROW  WATERMAN,  Born  May  18,    1882. 

5.  STORKS  SEYMOUR  WATERMAN,  Born  Aug.   2,   1884. 


WILLIAM  WHEELER, 

BORN  AUGUST  14,  1836.    DIED  JUNE  22,  1864. 

WHEELER  was  the  youngest  son  of  Russell  C.  Wheeler,  (Yale,  1816) 
and  Theodosia  (Davenport)  Wheeler.  He  entered  college  Freshman, 
a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  30,  1851.  After  graduation  he  was 
studying  in  New  Haven,  as  a  resident  graduate,  on  the  Clark  foundation, 
Sept,  i855-Sept.,  1856;  studying  in  the  Yale  Law  School,  SepL,  i856-May, 
1857.  He  sailed  for  Europe,  May  9,  1857,  and  was  traveling  in  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  June  to  Nov.,  1857;  studying 
law  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  Nov ,  i857-March,  1858;  traveling  in  Italy, 
Greece,  etc.,  March,  i858-June,  1858.  He  returned  home  in  July,  1858, 
where  he  remained  until  March,  1859,  when  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  graduating  in  1860.  Removing  to  New  York  City  in  1860,  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  W.  R.  &  R.  W.  Martin,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  Bar,  Feb.,  1861. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  he  went  with  the  7th  Reg.,  N. 
G.  S.  N.  Y.,  to  Washington.  On  his  return  he  set  about  recruiting  a 
company  for  the  I3th  N.  Y.  Ind.  Battery,  and  received  the  commission  of 
2nd  Lieut  He  was  soon  promoted  to  the  ist  Lieutenantcy,  and  left  New 
York,  with  his  battery,  Oct.  21,  1861.  In  the  tribute  to  his  memory,  by 
Cobb,  is  given  an  account  of  his  services  in  the  war.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  Captaincy  of  his  battery,  Aug.  igth,  1863. 

The  battery  returned  home  in  Feb.,  1864,  on  furlough,  but  re-enlisted, 
only  on  condition  of  his  continuing  with  them.  He  returned  to  the  front, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  2nd  Div.  of  the  2oth  Army  Corps,  commanded  by 
Maj-Gen.  Geary,  in  which  he  was  soon  appointed  Chief  of  Artillery.  He 
was  killed  in  an  engagement  at  Culp's,  or  (as  Gen.  Hooker  calls  it),  Knobb's 
Farm,  near  Marietta,  Ga.,  June  22d,  1864. 
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A  discourse  on  his  life  and  character  was  delivered  in  the  Third 
Congregational  Church,  New  Haven,  July  17,  1864,  by  President  (then 
Professor)  Dwight. 

We  give  below  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  Corning  from 
Seely,  (written  July  gth,  1865,  at  New  Bern,  N.  C.,)  also  a  letter  from  Gen. 
Hooker,  (both  letters  respecting  Wheeler's  career  in  the  army,)  which  were 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  class  in  1865.  Seely  writes; 

"To  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Wheeler,  which  lasted  through 
College,  without  leaving  a  single  unpleasant  recollection  in  the  heart  of 
either  of  us,  and  subsequently  renewed  in  correspondence,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion of  especial  significance,"  ( referring  here  to  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage, when  Wheeler  and  Corning  stood  up  with  him,)  "  1  can  superadd  an 
intimacy  commencing  with  my  military  life,  and  ended  only  by  that  fatal 
bullet  at  "  Knobb's  Farm."  May  I  not,  from  the  experience  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  of  Gettysburg,  of  Lookout  Valley,  of  the  trying  campaign  to  the  relief 
of  Knoxville,  and  of  all  the  brilliant  series  of  successes  till  he  fell  in  front  of 
"  Kenesaw,"  and  all  the  intercourse,  social  and  official,  we  had  with  each  other 
— may  I  not  from  these  assert  a  propinquity  to  him,  none  of  you  can  lay 
claim  to?  You  must  pardon  my  vanity  and  presumption — the  more,  since  I 
claim  for  him  to  be  the  jewel  in  the  crown  of  '55.  Yale  herself,  in  her  long 
catalogue  of  illustrious  names,  counts  no  brighter  one ;  and  through  the 
future  centuries  of  her  glory,  his  name  and  Hale's  shall  be  handed  down 
together. 

"  I  had  a  communication  containing  a  brief  sketch  of  his  career,  which 
I  proposed  sending  you,  but  have  mislaid  it  and  cannot  now  find  it.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  First  Lieut.  Carlile,  of  his  battery,  who  was  on  most  inti- 
mate terms  with  him,  and  wrote  it  at  my  request  He  knew  better  than 
anyone  else  his  Captain's  courage,  his  enthusiasm,  his  kindness  and  gener- 
osity, his  zeal  as  an  officer  and  artillerist.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  which  more  than  any  other  may,  perhaps,  be 
called  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  him 
personally.  I  hesitate  about  telling  the  story,  yet  it  is  probably  new  to  most, 
if  not  all  the  Class  ;  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  facts  as  to  venture  on 
them  without  caution.  It  was  on  the  second  day,  1  think,  an  overwhelming 
assault  upon  the  line  of  the  1st  Corps  broke  them,  and  caused  them  to  fall 
back  in  some  confusion.  Wheeler's  battery,  which  was  disengaged  and 
almost  out  of  ammunition  (I  won't  undertake  to  say  how  little  he  had),  was 
ordered  to  their  support.  Away  he  dashed  at  the  head  of  his  guns,  and 
found  the  line,  at  the  point  to  which  he  was  ordered,  a  mass  of  routed,  dis- 
orderly fugitives.  Conspicuously  wearing  on  his  cap  a  bright  red  crescent, 
the  badge  of  the  ist  Division,  nth  Corps,  which  had  achieved  so  unfortu- 
nate a  reputation  at  Chancellorsville,  he  rode  into  the  frightened  throng,  cry- 
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ing,  "Men  of  the  ist  Corps!  Shall  the  nth  Corps  laugh  at  you?"  No 
one  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  those  days,  can 
truly  appreciate  the  force  of  such  an  appeal  It  did  its  work.  Not  waiting, 
however,  for  its  effect,  the  battery  pushed  for  the  front,  and  at  once  opened 
with  deadly  grape  and  canister,  not  long  without  support.  The  fugitives 
rallied  and  the  day  was  saved. 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  of  half  the  things  that  occur  to  me  while  I 
write.  How  at  Chancellorsville  he  barely  escaped  capture  by  lingering  to 
assist  a  wounded  officer  from  the  field.  How  at  Gettysburg  he  worked  at 
another  battery  as  a  gunner  while  his  own  was  idle.  How  in  Georgia  he 
ran  his  guns  by  hand  in  front  of  the  skirmish  line — when  the  fire  was  so 
hot  the  skirmishers  could  not  advance,  and  horses  could  not  possibly  ven- 
ture, and  silenced  the  enemy's  fire. 

"  I  suppose  the  account  of  his  death  has  been  published  long  ago.  I 
have  been  on  the  spot  where  it  occurred,  and  could  go  to  it  again.  Indeed, 
could  point  it  out  from  the  summit  of  Pine  Mountain,  six  miles  away,  from 
which  I  was  watching  Hooker's  lines  a  day  before  the  engagement,  little 
thinking  how  memorable  a  spot  that  patch  of  open  field  in  the  almost 
unbroken  forest  was  to  be. 

"  What  friends  he  had  !  '  None  knew  him  but  to  love  him.'  How 
true  this  commonplace  line  is  if  referred  to  him.  There  was  a  little  misun- 
derstanding between  him  and  Gen.  Howard,  in  whose  command  we  both 
were,  up  to  the  Spring  of  '64.  It  was  only  a  misunderstanding,  yet  they 
did  not  like  each  other.  I  was  in  a  position  to  tell  both  they  were  mis- 
taken. There  were  others  to  back  me.  The  result  was  that  when  General 
Howard  was  assigned  to  command  the  4th  Corps,  and  wanted  a  model  bat- 
tery, he  applied  for  Wheeler's,  and  no  one  mourned  more  sincerely  than  he 
did  over  Wheeler's  death. 

"The  position  of  Captain  of  an  independent  battery  seemed  to  suit  him. 
His  ambition  was  to  command  it  well,  not  to  get  promotion.  He  might 
have  been  anything.  No  rank  was  too  high  for  him  to  attain  to,  had  he 
sought  elevation.  All  who  were  brought  in  contact  with  him  felt  his 
worth,  and  were  fascinated  by  the  charm  of  his  person  and  conversation." 
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HEADQUARTERS  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  EAST,  ) 
New   York  City,  July  25th,   1865.      j 

LEONARD  A.  BRADLEY,  Esq ,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request  to 
furnish  you  with  a  narrative  of  the  character  and  services  of  the  late  Captain 
William  Wheeler,  as  they  appeared  to  me  after  becoming  his  immediate 
commander.  This  occurred  in  September,  1863,  when  I  was 'assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  nth  and  i2th  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under 
instructions  to  conduct  them  to  the  West,  and  report  to  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  then  invested  by  the  rebels  at  Chattanooga. 
At  that  time  Capt.  Wheeler  was  attached  to  the  2nd  Division,  of  the  I2th 
Corps,  commanded  by  Maj.-Gen.  Geary. 

The  operations  of  the  column  at  that  season  were  attended  with 
unusual  success,  and  as  the  country  knows,  in  conjunction  with  their 
companions  of  the  West,  resulted  in  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  rebel 
army  about  Chattanooga,  and  prepared  the  way  for  beginning  the  campaign, 
early  in  the  Spring,  against  Atlanta,  preparatory  to  which  the  nth  and 
1 2th  Corps  were  consolidated,  and  the  Division  of  Brig-Gen.  Ward  added 
to  my  command,  the  whole  forming  what  was  called  and  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  the  2Oth  Army  Corps. 

Through  all  these  changes  Capt  Wheeler,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
continued  on  duty  as  before  named.  At  this  time  my  acquaintance  with 
him  was  in  no  way  distinguished  from  that  of  other  battery  commanders,  as 
no  opportunity  had  been  presented  me  of  observing  him  particularly,  or  of 
knowing  the  stuff  he  was  made  of;  for  embarking  in  a  campaign  which 
called  into  practice  the  highest  mental,  moral  and  physical  qualities  of  the 
American  soldier,  there  was  nothing  in  the  presence  of  Capt.  Wheeler  to 
attract  the  attention  of  an  uninformed  observer  to  the  neglect  of  many  of 
his  companions,  and  as  he  was  naturally  modest  and  retiring,  he  had  failed 
to  impress  me  particularly  until  the  actual  business  of  the  campaign  had 
commenced.  He  was,  however,  noted  for  being  thoroughly  conversant  with 
his  duty,  and  evinced  unusual  fidelity  in  its  performance.  For  this  he  was 
appointed  Chief  of  Artillery  in  his  Division.  In  this  position  he  was 
brought  more  prominently  before  me,  and  his  services  on  the  march,  in 
camp,  and  in  our  battles  and  conflicts  were  all  that  I  could  desire. 

With  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  arm  of  the  service,  in  battle  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  coolness  and  self-possession,  and  in  moments  of  great  peril 
his  effeminate,  almost  fragile  figure  seemed  to  be  radiant  with  intelligence 
and  heroism. 

From  the  character  of  the  campaign,  frequent  opportunities  presented 
themselves  for  Wheeler  to  display  the  fertility  of  his  mind,  and  his  great 
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natural  gifts  of  war,  and  never  failed  to  elicit  the  admiration  of  his  com- 
panions, and  no  one  gave  it  to  him  more  cheerfully  than  his  Commanding- 
General. 

The  posting  of  his  batteries  under  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  at 
Muddy  Creek,  and  his  execution  among  those  of  the  rebels  opposed  to  him 
—silencing  their  guns,  enfilading  the  line  held  by  the  rebel  infantry,  and 
compelling  them  to  abandon  it  in  confusion,  were  among  the  many  achieve- 
ments of  this  young  officer,  and  it  was  the  boldest  and  most  skillful  use  of 
artillery  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  witness. 

Throughout  the  campaign,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  he  rendered 
his  division  commander  and  myself  services  never  surpassed  by  an  officer  of 
his  rank  and  position.  Such  was  the  confidence  he  had  inspired  me  with, 
that  I  felt  that  my  batteries  would  be  as  useful  under  his  guidance  and  in 
his  hands,  as  if  in  my  own. 

At  Knobb's  Farm,  where  Wheeler  fell,  his  conduct  was  no  less  con- 
spicuous, and  his  achievements  no  less  brilliant.  This  battle  was  fought  on 
the  22d  of  June,  and  after  routing  the  enemy  by  the  withering  fire  of  his 
batteries,  he  threw  forward  a  section  to  follow  them  up,  and  made  himself 
conspicuous  in  assigning  it  a  position.  At  this  instant  he  fell,  shot  through 
the  heart,  and  died  instantly.  The  missile  was  from  the  hands  of  a  rebel 
sharpshooter. 

In  the  official  report  of  his  Division  Commander,  it  is  stated  of  him 
"  that  during  the  short  time  of  his  connection  with  the  division,  he  had 
"shown  himself  a  gentleman  of  refined  education  and  a  gallant  officer." 
Capt.  Wheeler's  successor  states  in  his  report,  that  "  his  death  was  a  great 
"  loss.  He  was  a  splendid  officer,  capable,  energetic  and  very  efficient  To 
"the  service  his  death  is  a  severe  loss,  and  to  his  corps  and  immediate  com- 
"  manders  an  irreparable  one." 

To  this  testimony  I  may  add  my  own.  Of  all  the  bright  spirits 
developed  by  the  war,  I  cannot  recall  one  more  attractive  than  Capt. 
Wheeler.  He  was  a  scholar,  a  gentleman  and  a  gifted  soldier.  Had  his  life 
been  spared,  there  was  no  station  that  he  might  not  with  reason  have 
aspired  to  ;  but  it  was  fated  that  he  should  not  live,  and  in  dying  he  has 
left  a  name  and  fame  with  which  his  friends  and  kindred  may  be  well 
satisfied.  He  lived,  and  died  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

JOSEPH  HOOKER, 

Maj.-Gen. 
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WILLIAM  WHEELER. 

Born    in  New    York    City,    August    14,    1836.      Killed    at    Gulp's,    or 
Knobb's  Farm,  Ga.,  June  22,  1864. 

Our  loved  Classmate  and  Class  Secretary  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  Aug.  14,  1836,  and  was,  I  think,  the  youngest  of  us  all.  His  college 
life  we  all  remember,  each  with  our  own  pleasant,  affectionate  memories — 
few  of  us  I  am  sure,  if  any,  with  the  slightest  recollection  of  anything 
unpleasant,  or  unkind,  or  disagreeable  in  him.  After  our  graduation  the 
conditions  of  the  Clark  scholarship  which  he  had  gained,  detained  him  in 
New  Haven  for  a  time,  and  afterward  his  entrance  on  the  study  of  the  law, 
till  May,  1859.  On  the  gth  of  the 'month  we  sailed  together  from  New  York 
for  Marseilles,  spending  the  summer  in  travelling  in  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  up  the  Rhine,  and  in  Switzerland.  I  count  it  one  of  the  richest 
experiences  of  my  life,  in  very  many  respects,  to  have  spent  those  months 
with  him  in  those  scenes.  As  a  travelling  companion  I  have  never  known 
his  equal — and  the  ardor  and  freshness  with  which  he  entered  on  our  travels, 
his  constant  kindness,  unfailing  humor,  keen  appreciation  of  the  ludicrous  in 
men  and  things  about  us,  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  or  in  art,  and  the 
remarkable  store  of  historical  information  and  association  easily  suggested 
by  every  place  of  note  we  visited,  have  always  made  that  summer  one  of 
the  most  delightful  memories.  We  parted  at  Geneva,  I  to  return  home,  he 
.to  make  a  short  tour  in  Italy,  and  spend  the  winter  at  Berlin. 

He  studied  there,  enjoying  the  society  of  several  Yale  College  ac- 
quaintances and  friends,  and  after  again  visiting  Italy  and  also  Greece,  in 
company  with  some  of  these  friends,  returned  home  in  July,  1858.  Those 
of  us  who  were  present  will  no  doubt  remember  his  presence  at  our  first 
meeting,  and  how,  fresh  from  his  European  life,  he  seemed  yet  to  have  lost 
none  of  the  old  heartiness  of  affection  for  each  of  us — and  contributed  so 
much  to  the  enjoyment  and  success  of  our  Triennial.  After  spending  a  few 
months  at  home  and  getting  out  the  Class  Report,  he  entered  the  Cam- 
bridge Law  School.  Of  the  Report  he  wrote  me:  "when  you  write,  tell 
me  how  you  like  the  Class  Report;  I  think  that  it  is  much  better  than  the 
Class  had  any  right  to  expect  after  appointing  such  a  shiftless,  impractical 
scallywag  as  myself  to  the  office  of  Secretary."  Of  his  practical  qualifi 
tions  we,  at  least,  never  had  any  doubt.  In  1860,  he  received  the  degree  of 
L.  L.  B.,  at  Cambridge,  when  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  and  was  for 
a  time  in  the  office  of  W.  R.  &  R.  W.  Martin,  preparing  for  and  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  Feb., 
1 86 1.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  legal  studies,  however,  he  had  found 
time,  and  possessed  the  will,  to  keep  up  and  improve  his  classical  knowledge, 
and  develope  his  physical  power  by  systematic  exercise.  Thus  he  was 
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preparing  himself,  as  he  supposed,  for  a  life  of  activity,  with  every  promise 
of  success,  in  the  profession  of  the  law. 

Being  myself  absent  from  the  country,  he  wrote  me  in  Sept.,  1861, 
as  follows :  "  I  am  hard  at  work  at  my  profession  this  fall ;  not  on  my  own 
affairs,  but  I  have  so  many  good  matters  put  into  my  hands  that  I  shall 
acquire  legal  information  although  no  money.  I  hope  to  become  more 
interested  in  the  law.  At  present  I  am  not  very  enthusiastic.  Out  of  work 
hours  I  read  and  study  some,  visit  not  at  all,  and  dissipate  in  no  way 
except  by  occasional  going  to  the  Opera  or  some  other  musical  affair."  In 
the  political  campaign,  of  this  year,  1860,  I  think  he  must  have  taken  a 
deep  interest,  and  he  seemed  early  to  foresee  what  must  be  the  result  of 
the  events  then  transpiring.  In  mind  and  soul  and  body,  he  was  preparing, 
as  it  now  seems,  for  the  part  he  bore,  and  bore  so  well,  in  the  stirring 
scenes  that  followed  so  soon.  He  certainly  possessed  to  the  full,  the 
qualities  which,  as  he  said,  "  will  make  themselves  more  powerfully  felt  in 
a  community  of  men,  and  especially  uneducated  men;"  "an  active  mind  and 
a  zealous,  ardent  soul,  backed  up  so  to  speak,  and  sustained  by  a  vigorous, 
active  body,  whose  contributions  to  the  general  stock  of  good  are 
promptness  and  facility  in  action,  delight  in  God's  visible  work,  cheerfulness 
always." 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1861,  he  wrote  me  as  follows:  "It  seems  impos- 
sible to  imagine  how  a  conflict  can  be  avoided  in  the  present  state  of  affairs ; 
but  while  I  earnestly  deprecate  the  beginning  of  civil  war,  I  think  that  there 
are  worse  things  than  war,  and  that  the  dominant  spirit  of  money  getting  at 
the  North  is  more  corrupting  and  demoralizing.  The  North  is  too  much 
demoralized  already — some  through  interest,  some  through  fear,  and  a  goodly 
number  through  a  desire  to  obey  law  even  though  it  be  weakly  wielded.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  I  am  very  well  fitted  for  a  soldier,  but  still  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  fight  in  me,  and  think  that  I  shall  never  see  a  holier  cause  to 
fight  for ;  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty,  at  least,  to  offer  myself,  if  the  general 
government  makes  a  requisition  for  volunteers.  And  for  the  result  in  the 
end,  there  can  be  I  think,  no  doubt ;  so  when  you  hear  of  the  troubles  and 
disturbances  here,  do  not  be  excessively  anxious,  for  it  is  really  necessary 
that  the  country  should  pass  through  some  such  phase  of  trial  and  suffering, 
and  then  emerge  in  the  clear  light  of  truth  and  freedom.  It  has  really  tended 
to  destroy  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  to  overthrow  in 
many  minds  the  belief  in  God's  government  of  human  affairs,  to  see  the 
system  of  slavery  not  apologized  for,  but  defended  and  upheld  as  a  sacred 
and  divine  institution.  This  spectacle,  together  with  that  of  the  official 
robberies  and  treacheries  at  Washington  during  the  last  year,  and  more 
recently  at  the  South,  have  made  every  patriotic  heart  sink  with  shame  and 
sorrow,  and  now  nothing  but  blood,  and  much  misery,  and  grief  and  disaster, 
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will  atone  for  our  national  crime.     In  such  a  crisis,    no   man    who    is   young 
and  unfettered  by  domestic  ties  has  any  right  to  withhold  himself." 

I  make  no  apology  for  this  extended  extract,  nor  for  those  which 
follow,  since  they  so  well  and  fully  set  forth  his  views  and  motives  in 
giving  up  his  profession  and  entering  the  service  of  his  country.  His  strength 
of  purpose  was  soon  put  to  the  proof.  On  Sunday,  April  i4th,  only  eight 
days  after  the  above  was  written,  he  again  wrote ;  "  Well  it  has  come  at 
last  War  is  fairly  upon  us,  and  April  12,  1861,  will  be  long  marked  as  the 
day  upon  which  began  the  fiercest  civil  war  of  modern  times.  *  *  * 
Since  the  news  came  yesterday,  I  have  hardly  thought  of  anything  else,  and 
I  am  almost  sick  with  excitement  and  anxiety.  What  I  most  fear  is  that 
the  rebels  may  also  take  Washington  by  a  coup  de  main,  which  wo"uld  be  the 
climax  of  our  disgrace.  *  *  *  I  think  that  if  they  get  ahead  faster  in 
Connecticut  than  they  do  here,  I  shall  go  up  there  and  enlist.  I  dont  know 
how  wise  this  course  which  I  contemplate  may  be,  but  can  not  do  otherwise." 
So  he  entered,  with  his  whole  soul,  upon  the  career  opening  before 
him — carrying  with  him  the  same  devotion  to  the  cause  to  the  very  end. 
More  than  two  years  later,  just  after  the  battle  ot  Chancellorsville,  he  thus 
uttered  his  mature  conviction :  "  I  am,  of  course,  not  insensible  of  the  very 
great  disadvantage  to  a  professional  man,  of  losing  several  years  at  the  very 
commencement  of  his  career ;  of  breaking  away  from  his  books  and  papers, 
to  the  rough  and  demoralizing  life  of  a  soldier,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  would 
not  do  it,  if  I  did  not  consider  myself  called  to  it  by  the  voice  of  most  sacred 
and  imperative  duty,  and  it  astonishes  me  that  any  young  man  in  the  North, 
who  has  his  health,  and  is  bound  by  no  family  ties,  can  fail  to  feel  the  same. 
It  is  a  great  work,  which  will  be  done,  and  then  how  shameful  for  a  man  to 
have  to  tell  his  children  in  after  years,  '  I  looked  on  while  others  braved 
the  danger  and  wrought  the  deliverance.' ' 

Before  the  end  of  April,  '61,  he  had  enlisted  in  the  /th  Reg.  N.  Y.  S_ 
Militia,  National  Guards — summoned  to  the  defense  of  Washington,  and 
followed  the  advance  of  the  Regiment  with  his  company,  (the  gth,)  on  the  gth 
of  May.  Returning  the  ist  of  June,  he  devoted  himself  at  first  to  studying  the 
subject  of  Artillery,  in  New  York,  and  then  to  the  enlistment  of  a  company, 
composed  largely  of  Germans,  in  the  I3th  N.  Y.  Ind.  Battery.  He  received 
a  commission  as  2nd  Lieut,  but  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ist 
Lieut,  and  left  New  York  with  his  battery,  Oct.  21,  1861.  With  that 
battery  he  continued  till  his  death,  contented  if  only  he  could  make  it  more 
valuable  and  efficient,  as  he  confessedly  did,  and  rejoicing  more  for  this 
cause  than  any  other,  in  his  promotion  to  the  Captaincy  of  his  battery,  on 
igth  Aug.,  1863.  He  was  with  Fremont  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  after 
several  months  spent  in  camp,  and  a  part  of  them  in  severe  sickness. 
Transferred  in  Aug.,  1862,  to  the  Army  under  Gen.  Pope,  gathered  for  the 
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defence  of  Washington,  during  McClellan's  Peninsular  Campaign,  his  battery 
bore  a  most  important  part  in  that  campaign  which  ended  with  the  battles 
of  Chantilly,  Groveton  and  Bull  Run  2nd.  As  traces  of  his  service  and 
exposure  there,  he  bore  two  honorable  scars  upon  his  face. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  to  meet  him  in  March,  1863,  in  New  York 
City,  when  he  had  come  home  on  a  brief  furlough,  and  I  could  not  but  be 
struck  with  his  noble  development  of  character  and  physique.  Much  as  I 
had  always  loved  him,  I  then  honored  him  more  than  I  ever  had  before. 
He  returned  to  his  post,  to  take  part  with  his  battery  in  Hooker's  move- 
ment across  the  Rappahannock  and  the  battle  at  Chancellorsville.  Attached 
to  the  nth  Corps,  and  himself  fighting  nobly  during  that  disastrous  day,  he 
deeply  felt  the  undeserved  censure  cast  upon  the  Corps — and  feeling  so,  he 
wrote :  "  In  fact  we  had  no  chance,  and  the  men  who,  at  Bull  Run,  kept  the 
heights  of  Groveton  for  a  long  summer's  day  against  the  desperate  assaults 
of  Longstreet's  whole  army,  finally  driving  him  back,  and  who  came  the  next 
day  to  the  rescue  of  the  fugitive  and  demoralized  army  of  the  Peninsula, 
would  not  rally  under  a  General  (Howard)  whose  arrangements  had  proved 
so  futile  and  deceptive,  and  to  rally  under  whom  would  have  been  to  meet 
repeated  defeat  and  disgrace  without  profit."  Of  the  General  thus  spoken 
of,  he  subsequently  had  occasion  to  think  more  highly,  serving  under  him  at 
Gettysburg,  and  in  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Burnside  at  Knoxville. 

At  Gettysburg  his  battery  held  the  post  of  honor  on  the  2d  and  3d 
days,  on  the  crest  of  Cemetery  Hill,  where  the  hardest  fighting  took  place. 
I  well  remember  the  feeling  he  manifested  in  speaking  of  that  terrible 
conflict  afterwards,  and  of  the  emotions  with  which  they  entered  it. 
Nothing  he  said  so  well  expressed  their  feelings  as  a  passage  in  the  New 
Gospel  of  Peace,  describing  the  battle,  and  as  they  read  it  in  camp  in 
Georgia,  they  wondered  that  any  one  not  present  could  have  written  such 
words,  so  aptly  descriptive.  "  And  so  it  was,  that  as  the  men  marched 
swiftly  through  the  darkness  before  the  dawn,  they  communed  together  with 
low  voices  in  their  ranks,  and  said  one  to  another,  let  us  die  together  this 
day,  my  brother,  but  let  us  not  turn  back.  And  afterward  they  were 
silent,  and  their  hearts  went  homeward,  and  they  said  within  themselves, 
God  help  us  and  this  people." 

Transferred  with  the  nth  Corps  to  Sherman's  Army,  they  accom- 
panied him  to  the  relief  of  Knoxville.  The  battery  then  returned  home, 
Feb.,  1864,  on  a  furlough  for  the  purpose  of  re-enlisting.  He,  with 
characteristic  self-forgetfulness,  having  decided  not  to  remain  in  the  army, 
revised  his  decision  when  it  became  apparent  that  his  men  would  not  enlist 
without  him.  By  his  care  for  their  comfort,  and  his  efforts  for  their 
improvement,  he  had  so  endeared  himself  to  them  that  they  would  not 
give  him  up. 
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On  his  return  to  the  front,  the  nth  Corps  being  discontinued,  his 
battery  was  assigned  to  the  2d  Div.  of  the  2oth  Corps,  Gen.  Geary,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  Chief  of  Artillery.  The  Atlanta  campaign,  one 
of  incessant  fighting  and  exposure,  was  his  last. 

His  battery  did  faithful  service,  and  won  high  praise,  for  the  celerity 
and  precision  of  its  movements  and  firing,  and  for  their  "  terrible  execution," 
"cutting  down,"  says  an  eye  witness  on  one  occasion,  "whole  forests  of 
trees,  knocking  away  the  logs  and  earthworks,  killing  the  rebel  gunners, 
and  so  disabling  them  that  they  were  compelled  to  detail  men  from  the 
ranks  to  supply  gunners." 

Three  days  after  the  fight  thus  described,  June  22,  1864,  in  an 
engagement  at  Gulp's  Farm,  near  Marietta,  while  commanding  his  battery 
he  fell,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  bullet  of  a  rebel  sharpshooter.  Moving 
forward  to  occupy  and  hold  a  vacant  space  between  his  own  and  the  ist  Div., 
he  was  informed  by  Gen.  Geary  that  he  could  have  no  infantry  to  support 
him — there  was  none  to  spare.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  will  support  myself." 
In  a  few  moments  he  fell  dead,  without  a  groan  and  apparently  without 
pain.  His  remains  were  forwarded  to  Chattanooga  on  the  27th  and  thence 
to  New  York.  His  funeral  was  attended  from  Mercer  St.  Church,  in  which 
he  had  a  sitting  before  his  departure,  by  many  friends  and  not  a  few  of 
his  classmates.  His  body  sleeps  in  Greenwood,  by  the  side  of  his  father's. 

Of  his  character  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  and  will  be 
held  by  us,  his  classmates,  others  have  spoken  or  will  speak  in  more  fitting 
terms,  doubtless,  than  I  can  command.  But  no  one  who  knew  him  during 
and  subsequent  to  our  college  course,  can  fail  to  retain  the  impress  of  a 
character  marked  by  the  noblest  traits,  while  those  who  knew  him  best  will 
always  cherish  his  memory  as  that  of  a  dear  friend,  well  and  most  worthily 
beloved.  We  shall  remember  him  as  intensely  honest — as  pure  beyond  most 
young  men  of  his  age  and  surroundings,  in  thought  and  in  speech — with  a 
buoyant  irrepressible,  intellectual  and  physical  life,  which  would  not  Jet  him 
rest,  either  with  mind  or  body,  taking  delight  in  activity — with  his  genial 
nature,  his  quick,  but  kindly  humor — his  strong  and  evident  affection  for 
his  friends. 

And  those  who  have  seen  most  of  him  in  these  later  years  will  never 
forget  his  marvelous  culture,  and  the  growing  seriousness  with  which  he 
entered  on  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  life,  seeking  God  for  himself, 
seeking  too  to  aid  others  to  the  knowledge  of  him,  and  thus  gaining,  as 
he  himself  confessed,  "  a  reverent  spirit  and  a  mode  of  feeling  quite 
new  "  to  him. 

And  now  that  the  country  for  which  he  laid  down  so  willingly  a 
life  so  precious,  is  emerging  at  last,  as  he  foresaw  it  would,  "  into  the 
clear  light  of  truth  and  freedom,"  it  is  with  a  sad  feeling  of  gratitude  and 
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pride,  that  missing  him  from  our  Decennial,  we  number  him  with  the  best 
and  noblest  of  those  whose  lives  and  death  have  contributed  to  the 
glorious  results. 

Prepared  by  Cobb  for  the  Class  Meeting  of  1865. 


"IN     MEMORIAM." 


w.  w. 

In  years  the  youngest  of  our  class, 
Of  freshest  heart  and  frankest  lip — 
How  like  the  charm  of  morning,  was 
The  grace  of  his  companionship  ! 
Where  here  in  after  days  we  met, 
There  was  no  greeting  like  his  own ; 
The  music  lingers  with  us  yet 
Of  songs  that  run  in  one  sweet  tone. 

He  kept  the  record  of  our  lives 
As  with  a  lover's  tender  care, 
And  now  from  him  the  page  derives 
The  dearness  the  departed  share, 
With  what  brave  lines  his  record  reads 
Who  gave  his  life  for  God  and  truth  I 
Who  verified  by  manhood's  deeds 
The  splendid  promise  of  his  youth  ! 

When  wandering  where  students  roam, 

And  gathering  the  ripest  lore, 

The  stronger  grew  his  love  for  home, 

And  friends  grew  nearer  than  before  ; 

And  now  that,  in  immortal  realms, 

He  gathers  knowledge  evermore, 

There  breathes  beneath  these  whispering  elms, 

The  same  warm  welcome  as  of  yore. 

His  deeds  are  deeds  of  history, 
Who  guards  her  darling  jewels  well  : 
With  grief  our  eyes  are  dim,  and  see 
But  blindly  what  we  cannot  tell — 
We  only  know  that,  since  the  day 
He  fell  upon  the  fatal  field, 
Our  stars  have  shone  with  brighter  ray — 
All  glory  seems  by  death  revealed. 
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It  is  our  joy  that  he  was  ours, 

And  dwelt  with  us  as  friend  with  friend  ; 

Nor  may  we  mourn  that  noble  powers 

Were  offered  for  the  noblest  end. 

He  leaves  us  a  diviner  life, 

A  land  redeemed  by  loyal  blood ; 

He  dwells  beyond  the  sphere  of  strife 

With  an  unbroken  brotherhood. 

Prepared  by  Brews ter  for  tJte  Class  Meeting  of  1865. 


WILLIAMS  CLARK   WHITTEMORE, 
1,300  17™  STREET,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

WHITTEMORE  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Williams  Howe  Whittemore  (Yale, 
1825),  and  Maria  (Clark)  Whittemore,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  was 
born  at  Charlton,  Mass.,  Dec.  16,  1833.  He  entered  college  Freshman,  a 
re'sident  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  29,  1851.  After  graduation  he  was 
teaching  at  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  Oct,  i855-Oct,  1856;  studying  generally  in 
New  Haven,  Oct,  i8s6-May,  1857 ;  traveling  in  the  West,  May-July,  1857 ; 
in  the  lumber  business  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  July-Oct,  1857;  traveling,  study- 
ing, and  generally  in  business,  Oct.,  i857,-Jan.,  1858;  in  general  wholesale 
business  with  Norton  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Jan.,  1858,  to  the 
Autumn  of  1859. 

He  removed  to  New  York  City  in  June,  1860,  where  he  was  a  Note 
and  Exchange  broker  until  1865  ;  resided  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  "  though 
much  of  the  time  on  the  wing,  and  in  New  York,"  1865  to  Aug ,  1870;  was 
General  Western  Agent  for  the  "Pratt  Manufacturing  Co,"  with  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  residing  five  months  of  the  year  in  Chicago,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  year  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  from  July,  1870,  to  1876;  was 
with  T.  V.  Ayres  &  Sons  ("  who  also  represented  the  Pratt  Manufacturing 
Co.")  in  Chicago,  from  1875  to  1880;  was  of  the  firm  of  H.  T.  Higgins  & 
Co.,  and  also  in  business  alone  from  Jan.  I,  1880,  till  June,  1884.  He  sailed 
for  Europe  with  his  wife  in  June,  1884. 

He  writes  (Aug,  28,  1888),  as  follows:  "Returned  after  two  and  a 
half  years'  absence,  in  the  Autumn  of  '86.  Have  since  lived  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  within  the  past  year  have  built  a  residence  here.  Am  out  of 
business.  My  travels  in  Europe  included  quite  a  general  look  at  all  the 
countries  from  Northern  Russia  to  Northern  Africa,  including  both,  and 
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"the  most  marvellous  things  things  I  saw,"  some  probably  not  mentioned  in 
Murray  or  Baedeker,  and  so  not  of  great  importance  to  other  eyes  than  my 
own.  It  is  now  probable,  owing  to  my  wife's  state  of  health,  that  our  resi- 
dence here  will  be  somewhat  permanent." 

Address  (Aug.  1888),  1,300  ijth  Street,   Washington,  D.  C. 

Married  (ist),  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Babcock,  daughter  of  Hon.  James  F.  and  Eliz- 
abeth Babcock,  of  Fair  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.,  18,  1865.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Whittemore  died 
Dec.  29,  1865. 

Married  (2d),  Mrs.  Sarah  Adams  Wilcox,  daughter  of  Rev.  Henry  and  Sophia 
Adams,  of  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  14,  1880. 


ANDREW    JACKSON    WILLETTS, 

BORN  Nov.  30,  1833 ;  DIED  MAY  23,  1870. 

\\  7ILLETTS  entered  college  Freshman,  a  resident  of  Hempstead,  L.  1.,  July 
**  29,  1851.  After  graduation  he  was  studying  Medicine  at  home,  and 
also  attending  lectures  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York  City,  Oct.,  i8ss-Oct.,  1857;  studying  with  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  New 
York,  and  attending  lectures  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Oct.,  i857-Oct.  14,  1858,  when  he  graduated.  He  was  prospecting  until  July 
5,  1859,  when  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  resided  until  Aug.  25,  1862.  He  was  in  the  Military  service 
of  the  United  States  from  that  date  till  Nov.  16,  1863,  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  i,  1864,  where  he  continued 
until  his  death. 

In  June,  1869,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession by  the  rapid  progress  of  disease,  and  died  May  23,  1870. 

He  married  Miss  Kate  Webster  Edmonds,  daughter  of  Col.  Benjamin 
Edmonds  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5,  1866. 
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ANDREW  JACKSON  WILLETTS, 

He  was  the  son  of  Platt  Willetts  and  Martha  Hegeman  (daughter  of 
Elliott  Hegeman)  of  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  where  he  was  born  November  30,  1833. 

He  passed  his  early  life  in  his  native  town.  When  about  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  left  his  home,  in  Hempstead,  to  attend  a  private  classical 
school  at  Smithtown,  L.  I.  *****  "  The  characteristics  of  his  youth 
continued,  in  many  respects,  unchanged  through  life.  He  was  affectionate  and 
kind,  and  honorable  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  He  despised  meanness,  and 
when  he  suspected  it  in  others  he  was  cautious,  reserved  and  distant. 
To  a  stranger  this  reserve  might  seem  so  marked  as  to  be  a  peculiarity  in  his 
disposition,  but  he  was  frank,  confiding  and  genial,  when  he  felt  it  safe  to 
be  so,  witty,  full  of  dry  humor,  quick  and  good  at  a  retort  He  was  quick 
to  learn,  apt  as  a  scholar,  and,  until  his  health  was  impaired,  athletic  in 
bodily  exercises."  After  leaving  the  school  at  Smithtown  he  studied  a  year 
or  two  at  home,  under  a  private  tutor,  and  afterward  at  Burr  Seminary, 
Manchester,  Vermont,  where  he  was  prepared  for  College.  He  entered  Yale 
College  with  the  class,  and  all  who  remember  his  course  there,  remember 
it  as  that  of  a  faithful  and  energetic  student  After  graduation,  in  October, 
1855,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Medicine  at  home,  entering  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  the  same  month.  Here  he  attended 
medical  lectures  for  three  successive  seasons,  studying  with  Dr.  Willard 
Parker  during  the  season  from  October,  1857  to  July,  1858.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  his  medical  studies  with  even  more  energy  than  he  had  to  his  class- 
ical, and  proved  himself  a  most  thorough  student.  He  graduated  October 
14,  1858.  He  was  prospecting  till  July  5,  1859,  when  he  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Brooklyn.  Here  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Louis  Bauer,  a  prominent  surgeon,  with  whom  he  soon  formed  a  part- 
nership. 

His  intention  was  to  devote  himself  especially  to  surgery,  for  which 
he  had  a  decided  preference.  He  was  successful  in  acquiring  a  practice,  and 
the  confidence,  not  only  of  his  patients,  but  also  of  prominent  physicians 
who  came  in  contact  with  him ;  and  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  gaining  for 
himself  an  enviable  position,  and  likely  to  take  the  first  rank  in  his  profes- 
sion. At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  it  became  a  question  with  him  whether 
to  enlist  as  a  surgeon,  or  retain  the  foothold  he  had  already  secured  in  his 
practice.  He  was  conservative  in  his  views  with  regard  to  the  subject  of 
strife,  not  bitter  in  his  prejudices,  but  strongly  in  favor  of  upholding  the 
Government  We  all  know  his  decision.  He  gave  up  his  practice,  and 
enlisted  as  Surgeon  of  the  53d  New  York  Volunteers,  August  25,  1862.  He 
retained  this  position  but  a  short  time,  as,  on  the  I7th  of  September  follow- 
ing, he  was  commissioned  as  Surgeon  of  i76th  New  York  Volunteers,  known 
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as  the  "Ironsides,"  at  first  commanded  by  Col.  Duganne,  and  afterwards  by 
Col.  Charles  C.  Nott. 

We  find  recorded  in  our  Class  Decennial  Report  a  brief  statement,  in 
his  own  words,  respecting  his  service  in  the  army,  as  follows:  "My  service," 
he  writes,  "  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  where, 
in  the  field  and  hospital,  I  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  igth  Army  Corps. 
At  the  battle  of  Brashear  City,  June  23,  1863,  I  was  captured  by  the  rebels 
under  Gen.  Dick  Taylor,  and  remained  one  month  within  the  lines  of  the 
enemy." 

He  was  captured  while  attending  to  his  surgical  duties  in  the  hospital. 

Col.  Nott,  in  his  "Sketches  of  the  War,"  relates  the  following  incident: 
"  The  red  flag  of  our  hospital  was  not  understood  by  the  assaulting  party, 
and  for  a  little  while  it  looked  as  if  no  quarter  would  be  given,  by  the  wild 
Texans,  to  our  sick  and  wounded.  *****  A  wild  looking  squad, 
with  broad  hats  and  jangling  spurs,  rushed,  revolver  in  hand,  upon  the 
building,"  but  were  stopped  upon  being  told,  in  an  authoritative  manner, 
that  it  was  a  hospital  "  About  the  same  instant  another  squad  rushed  to  a 
side  window,  and  poked  their  rifles  through  the  sash.  Dr.  Willetts,  the 
surgeon  of  the  I76th,  at  the  moment  was  operating  on  a  wounded  soldier: 
with  professional  coolness  he  turned  to  the  window,  and,  in  the  decided 
manner  that  one  would  speak  to  a  crowd  of  small  boys,  said : 

"'This  is  a  hospital,  you  mustn't  come  here.  Go  away  from  the  win- 
dow and  get  out  of  my  light'  The  rifles  were  withdrawn;  the  party  looked 
at  the  window  a  moment,  in  a  somewhat  awe-struck  manner,  and  then,  say- 
ing to  each  other,  '  You  mustn't  go  there,'  they  withdrew. 

"  The  wounded  of  both  sides  were  brought  in,  and  our  surgeons,  with 
scrupulous  impartiality,  treated  all  alike."* 

The  retention  of  Dr.  Willetts  as  a  prisoner,  was  the  subject  of  some 
correspondence  between  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks  and  Gen.  Dick  Taylor.  He  was 
released  after  a  month's  imprisonment,  and  honorably  discharged  November 
16,  1863 — his  health  being  much  impaired  by  his  army  service.  Returning 
North  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Brooklyn,  January  i,  1864. 

"  He  served  as  Physician  to  King's  County  Prison  during  the  year 
1866;  and  on  the  5th  of  December,  of  the  same  year,  he  married  Miss  Kate 
Webster  Edmonds,  daughter  of  Col.  Benjamin  Edmonds,  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

His  prospects  at  this  time  were  indeed  bright,  possessing,  as  he  did, 
the  esteem  of  his  professional  brethren,  and  "the  confidence  of  a  large,  in- 
fluential and  increasing  circle  of  patients  and  friends  " 

But  he  soon  became  "convinced  that  consumption  (a  disease  he  had 
long  anticipated  and  striven  against)  was  making  rapid  progress  in  his  system, 


*  See  "Sketches  of  the  War;  or  the  Cavalry,  Saddle  and   Prison  Camp,"  by  Col.  Charles  C.  Nott 
4th  Ed.,  N.  Y.,  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  1865.     Pp.  41  and  42. 
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and  from  this  time  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  profession  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  measures  he  was  obliged  to  take  to  recruit  his  health." 

He  passed  the  winter  of  1867-68  in  Florida,  "hoping  for  benefit  from 
its  warmer  and  more  genial  climate.  Returning  to  Brooklyn  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  but  in  June,  1869,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  his  disease,  to  abandon  it.  Thinking  he  might  receive  benefit 
from  a  sea  voyage,  he  obtained  the  position  of  surgeon  on  one  of  a  line  of 
packets,  plying  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  and  set  sail  in  the 
summer  of  1869. 

He  enjoyed  his  trip  very  much,  and  succeeded,  while  away,  in  visiting 
London. 

On  his  return  to  New  York,  in  November,  1869,  his  strength  com- 
pletely failed  him,  the  moment  (as  he  said  to  his  wife,)  his  feet  touched  his 
native  land  The  change,  to  him,  was  wonderful  and  mysterious.  He  was 
taken,  on  his  arrival,  at  once  to  the  residence  of  his  father-in-law  in 
Brooklyn,  where  he  had  every  comfort  and  attention. 

He  wasted  away  gradually,  but  as  his  physical  strength  failed,  his 
inner  life  seemed  to  grow  clearer.  "A  neuralgic  trouble  made  it  necessary 
to  give  him  narcotics  and  anodynes  freely,"  and  he  was  often  completely 
unconscious.  "At  one  time,  after  ten  days  of  speechlessness  and  apparent 
unconsciousness,  he  revived,  addressed  those  around  him  and  said  'he  felt 
that  he  had  been  dead  for  a  week.' ' 

He  not  only  often  experienced  great  pain,  but  often  wandered  in  his 
mind.  On  one  occasion,  in  his  delirium,  he  showed  that  his  thoughts  re- 
verted to,  and  dwelt  upon,  the  scenes  connected  with  the  capture  of  Brashear 
City,  when  he  saw  the  Confederate  wounded  as  they  were  carried  along, 
for  he  cried  out,  "Bring  them  in  and  I  will  do  for  them,  as  for  my  own  nun." 

By  these  words  he  betrayed  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  verified 
the  statement  of  another  respecting  him,  "that  in  the  sick  and  suffering  he 
saw  no  enemy,  only  a  fellow  man  and  a  brother,  needing  what  he  could 
give." 

In  a  letter  received  by  the  writer  from  the  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler, 
( Pastor  of  the  church  with  which  Dr.  VVilletts  and  his  family  were  con- 
nected), bearing  date  June  24th,  1870,  occurs  the  following  language: 

"  I  knew  the  late  Dr.  VVilletts  quite  well,  and  I  esteemed  him  very 
highly. 

"  For  several  years  past  he  was  seriously  disturbed  with  doubts  and 
unbelief.  He  grew  somewhat  skeptical  in  regard  to  evangelical  religion. 
But  towards  the  close  of  his  life  I  believe  that  this  mist  of  doubt  lifted  away, 
and  he  saw  Jesus  his  Saviour,  and  rested  in  Him. 

"  He  was  greatly  delighted  with  Mr.  Spurgeon's  preaching  when  in 
London  last  year,  and  on  his  dying  bed  enjoyed  the  most  evangelical  reading. 
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"  In  his  conversation  with  me  he  expressed  a  strong  faith,  and  died 
peacefully,  in  hope  of  acceptance  through  Christ." 

His  friends  and  relatives  bear  one  and  the  same  testimony  as  to  the 
worth  and  nobility  of  our  classmate.  They  all  remarked  his  patience  during 
his  long  illness,  and  the  "  touching  Christian  faith  which  sustained  him  in 
the  certainty  of  death — a  certainty  which  his  professional  knowledge  revealed 
to  him  long  before  his  friends  ceased  to  hope." 

"  He  remarked  to  his  wife  in  March  last,  '  It  is  hard  to  say  Thy  will 
be  done,  but  I  do  say  it.' " 

He  had  often,  in  other  days,  expressed  a  wish  to  die  amongst  his 
friends.  His  wish  was  gratified,  for  he  died  May  23d,  1870,  in  the  house 
of  his  father-in-law,  surrounded  by  his  mother,  wife,  brother  and  a  sister- 
in-law. 

His  funeral  services  were  attended  at  the  house  of  his  father-in-law, 
in  Brooklyn,  May  25th,  1870,  with  Masonic  ceremonies,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  his  remains  were  taken  to  Hempstead,  and,  after  a  short  service  in 
the  Presbyterian  church,  were  interred  in  the  family  plot,  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

He  left  his  widow  (but  no  children)  him  surviving,  beside  a  large  cir- 
cle of  relatives  and  friends,  who  deeply  mourn  their  loss. 

Condensed  from  a  notice  prepared  by  Bradley  for  the  Class  Meeting  of  1870. 


WILLIAM  THOMAS  WILSON, 

CLERGYMAN,  KINGSBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

WILSON  was  born  in  New  York  City,  December  15,  1834,  and  entered 
college  Freshman,  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  6,  1851.  After 
graduation  he  was  studying  German  and  general  literature,  1855-1856;  study- 
ing in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  (Protestant  Episcopal,)  New  York, 
Sept,  1856,  to  some  time  in  June,  1859,  when  he  graduated.  He  was  engaged 
in  Mission  work  in  New  York  City  during  1860.  In  1861  he  accepted  a 
call  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  of  which  he  was  Rector  until 
1866,  when  he  resigned  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  of  the  Mediator 
at  Kingsbridge,  New  York  City,  of  which  he  has  been  Rector  ever  since, 
with  the  exception  of  about  one  year  (1877-1878,)  when  he  was  Rector  of 
St.  Johns  Church,  York,  Pa. 
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He  writes  (May  9,  1887),  "  I  have  no  honors  or  distinctions  of  any 
kind  to  record  ;  nor  have  I  given  to  the  public,  in  printed  form,  any  of  my 
invaluable  thoughts.  My  work  has  been  of  a  kind  that  has  come  and  gone 
with  the  passing  hour.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  say  beyond  the  brief 
report  given  of  some  of  the  old  Bible  worthies,  who  lived  and  died,  and 
had  sons  and  daughters.  With  kind  regards  and  remembrances  believe  me, 

''  Very  Sincerely  Yours." 

Address  (May,  1887,)  Kingsbridge,  New   York  City. 

Married,  Miss  Caroline  Bleecker,  daughter  of  William  E.  and  Elizabeth  Bleecker 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  14,  1865. 

Children: 

1.  ETHEL  WILSON,  Born  Dec.    17,  1867. 

2.  RALPH  L.  WILSON,  Born  May,    16,  1870. 

3.  MARY  H.  WILSON,  Born  March  9,  1875. 

4.  CAROLINE  R.  WILSON,  Born  April  16,  1877. 

5.  KATHARINE  B.  WILSON,  Born  Nov.    13,  1879. 


WILLIAM   REED   WOODBRIDGE, 

CLERGYMAN,  PORT  HENRY,  N.  Y. 
TI  7OODBRIDGE  was  the  son  of  Rev.  William  Channing  Woodbridge  (Yale, 


1811),  and  Lucy  Ann  (Reed)  Woodbridge,  and  was  born,  March  30, 
1834,  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  from  which  place  the  family  removed  in  a  few 
weeks  to  Roxbury,  Mass.  Two  years  later  they  removed  to  Montreux,  on 
Lake  Geneva,  Switzerland  (where  his  only  sister  was  born  in  1837.) 

He  writes;  "My  father  was  the  son  of  Rev.  William  Woodbridge 
(Yale,  1780),  who  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Ashbel  Woodbridge  (Yale,  1724),  who 
was  the  son  of  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge  (Harvard,  1675),  one  of  the  founders 
of  Yale,  and  a  Fellow  of  Yale  from  1700  to  April  30,  1732,  when  he  died. 
He  was  offered  the  Rectorship  of  Yale  after  the  resignation  of  Rector  Cutler 
in  1722.  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge  was  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Woodbridge, 
the  first  of  all  the  American  Woodbridges,  who  came  to  Newbury,  Mass.,  in 
1634;  kept  school  in  Boston  in  1643;  was  ordained  in  Andover  in  1645  (said 
to  be  the  earliest  ordination  in  New  England).  He  returned  to  England  in 
1647;  was  Chaplain  to  Parliament  and  Rector  at  Andover,  (Hants)  and 
Barford  St.  Martin  (Wiltshire)  until  ejected  in  1663  by  "  Act  of  Uniformity." 
He  returned  to  Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1663,  where  he  died  in  1695. 
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Woodbridge  writes  respecting  the  story  of  his  father  and  family  abroad, 
and  his  subsequent  history,  as  follows:  "Five  years  were  spent  in  Switzerland 
and  Germany,  while  my  father  was  gathering  material  for  a  new  edition  of 
his  School  Geography.  My  mother  died  and  was  buried  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  in  1840.  The  family  returned  to  America  in  1841,  and  I  and  my  sister 
became  inmates  of  my  uncle's  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reed's)  family  in  Boston,  Mass.  I 
there  attended  the  Public  Schools,  also  for  five  years  the  Latin  School,  from 
which  I  entered  Yale  College  in  1851." 

"  After  graduation  I  spent  some  months  in  studying  Chemistry  in  the 
Yale  Analytical  Laboratory.  In  April,  1856,  accepted  the  position  of  ship- 
ping clerk  at  the  coal  mines  in  Jessup,  Pa.  In  April,  1857,  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Port  Henry  Iron  Furnaces  at  Port  Henry, 
N.  Y.,  the  shipping  port  on  Lake  Champlain  for  the  rich  magnetic  iron  ore 
mined  five  miles  west  of  the  village.  Oct  31,  1862,  removed  to  Gambier, 
Ohio,  where  I  studied  for  the  ministry  in  the  Episcopal  Seminary,  "  Bexley 
Hall."  June  28,  1865,  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine. 
Oct  i,  1865,  took  charge  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Vergennes,  VL  July  6,  1866, 
was  ordained  Presbyter  by  Bishop  John  H.  Hopkins.  Nov.  17,  1867,  became 
Rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Marblehead,  Mass.  Just  after  Christmas 
services  in  1870,  I  was  seriously  ill  for  some  months,  and  advised  by  my 
physician  never  to  resume  the  work  of  a  minister.  In  April,  1871,  went  to 
Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  in  search  of  health,  and  finding  a  few  Episcopal  families 
began  regular  services  in  the  school  house.  By  the  help  of  friends  in  Boston 
and  Port  Henry  the  corner  stone  of  "Christ  Church,"  Port  Henry,  was 
laid  June  i,  1872.  The  Church  was  conscecrated  Nov.  14,  the  same  year ; 
have  been  Rector  of  it  ever  since. ' 

"In  1876  began  mission  services  at  Mineville  (five  miles  west  of  Port 
Henry)  which  resulted  in  the  building  of  "  Emmanuel  Church,"  of  which 
the  corner  stone  was  laid  July  28,  1879.  This  Church  was  consecrated  Nov. 
19,  the  same  year;  since  that  date  have  held  three  services  every  Sunday, 
(two  at  Port  Henry  and  one  at  Mineville),  with  the  occasional  help  of  one  of 
my  own  parishioners,  who  was  ordained  Deacon  in  1877." 

"In  Nov.,  1886,  began  occasional  services  at  Crown  Point  Village 
(eight  miles  south  of  Port  Henry,)  at  the  request  of  a  few  Episcopal  families 
residing  there,  and  have  continued  to  hold  them  twice  a  month,  with  the 
help  of  the  Rector  of  the  Church  at  Ticonderoga  (eight  miles  south  of 
Crown  Point.") 

"  I  was  a  member  of  the  '  Village  School  Board '  at  Port  Henry  for 
three  years,  and  have  been  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  '  Dio- 
cese of  Albany'  since  1880." 

"  My  son  Tyler  Reed  Woodbridge,  entered  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
in  1882,  taking  the  scientific  course  in  the  class  of  1886.  He  is  an  enthusi- 
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astic  Alpha  Delta  Phi  man.  I  enjoyed  visiting  him  in  college,  and  made 
personal  friends  in  his  class,  spending  many  pleasant  evenings  with  the 
excellent  Chapter  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi  in  their  parlors,  kept  open  all  the  time 
and  much  used.  These  visits  always  renewed  my  youth,  and  made  me  feel 
like  a  boy  again.  " 

"  My  son,  Tyler  Reed  Wood  bridge,  graduated  a  B.  S.  at  Union  Col- 
lege in  June,  1886,  with  honor  to  himself  arid  the  best  opinions  of  the 
professors.  He  was  immediately  offered  the  honorable  and  lucrative 
position  of  assaying  chemist  at  the  Cedar  Point  Furnace  in  Port  Henry,  N. 
Y.,  which  place  he  is  filling  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  employers 
(Messrs  Witherbees,  Sherman  &  Co.).  On  May  8,  1888,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  uniting  him  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Eliza  Lovejoy,  of  Port  Henry,  one 
of  his  old  schoolmates.  The  service  was  in  Christ  Church,  which  was 
crowded  with  many  friends  of  both  parties.  Reed  (as  he  is  always  called) 
was  quite  ill  much  of  his  senior  year  in  college,  and  steady,  hard  work  since 
has  worn  on  his  system,  so  that,  by  the  orders  of  his  physician,  he  has  gone 
just  now  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  exhilarating  air  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountains.  All  of  my  children  have  shared  my  annual  camping  among  our 
mountains,  and  my  youngest  boy,  John,  went  with  me  to  the  top  of  Mt. 
Tahawas  (sometimes  called  ML  Marcy,)  when  he  was  only  seven  years  old, 
probably  the  smallest  child  who  ever  climbed  to  its  height  of  5344  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  1885  I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  in  my  camp  our  dear 
old  Harry  Cobb  and  his  son,  Sandford.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  there  any 
other  classmate,  who  enjoys  out  door  camping ;  and  I  hope  no  classmate 
will  come  into  this  region  of  summer  travel  without  giving  me  the  chance 
of  shaking  him  by  the  hand  for  the  sake  of  old  times  at  Yale.  " 

"  My  son,  Thomas,  goes  this  month  (Sept,  1888),  to  Cornell  University 
to  take  a  scientific  and  practical  business  course. " 

Address  (Sept.  7,  1888,)  Port  Henry,  N.    Y. 

Married  Dec.  13,  1860,  at  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  by  Rev.  Charles  Ray  Palmer  (Yale, 
'55),  to  Miss  Emily  Frances  Ann  Weatherby,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Milley  (Adams) 
Weatherby  of  Port  Henry. 

Children  : 

1.  WILLIAM  OILMAN  WOODBRIDGE,        Born  Aug.   24,    1861, 

Died  Jan.    i,    1865. 

2.  TYLER  REED  WOODBRIDOE,  Born  June  n,    1865. 

3.  ELLEN  WEATHERBY  WOODBRIDGE,     Born  Nov.    12,    1868. 

4.  THOMAS  WEATHERBY  WOODBRIDGE,   Born  Sept.    15,    1870. 

5.  JOHN  REED  WOODBRIDGE,  Born  Dec.    25,    1873. 

6.  MARY  WOODBRIDGE,  Born  Jan.    15,    1878. 
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P.  HENRY  WOODWARD, 
SECRETARY,  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  HARTFORD,  CONN 

WOODWARD  was  the  son  of  Ashbel  Woodward,  M.D.,  of  Franklin,  Conn., 
where  he  was  born,  March  19,  1833.  He  entered  college  Freshman,  a 
resident  of  Franklin,  July  29,  1851.  After  graduation  he  was  teaching  at 
Darien,  Ga.,  Principal  of  the  Mclntosh  County  Academy,  Sept.,  1855  to  May, 
1856;  traveling  in  the  North  and  West,  May  to  July,  1856;  private  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Wm.  R.  Gignilliat,  Esq.,  and  also  studying  Medicine,  Nov., 
1856,  to  Nov.,  1858  ;  studying  at  Harvard  Law  School,  in  1859,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  In  Nov.,  1860,  he  went  South,  spending  the  winter  in 
Savannah,  and  other  portions  of  lower  Georgia.  In  June,  1861,  he  returned 
North,  via  Chattanooga  and  Nashville,  all  other  avenues  being  closed,  and 
resided  in  Franklin,  Conn.,  for  a  short  time.  He  removed  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  Sept,  1862,  and  was  connected  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Hartford  Courant,  till  Sept.,  1865.  He  was  "Special  Agent,"  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  Sept,  1865,  to  Nov.  i,  1874,  when  he  was  appointed 
Chief  Special  Agent,  with  office  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

He  writes,  (in  1875),  "Immediately  after  the  war,  I  reorganized  the 
service  in  Georgia.  My  work  afterward  extended  over  most  of  the  Southern 
States  " 

He  writes  further  (in  1885),  "In  March,  1881,  a  day  or  two  after 
Hon.  Thomas  L  James  qualified  as  Postmaster  General,  he  telegraphed  me 
to  come  to  Washington.  When  we  met  he  requested  me  to  undertake  the 
investigation  of  the  alleged  star  route  frauds.  Neither  of  us  then  had  any 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  I  prepared  the  evidence,  not  only 
in  the  cases  which  were  brought  to  trial,  but  in  others  also.  The  printed 
record  of  the  second  trial  alone  fills  four  volumes,  containing  5,876  pages." 

"  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  testimony  before  the  'Springer  Committee," 
which  gives  a  partial  inside  view  of  the  prosecution.  I  also  enclose  an 
extract  from  the  testimony  (page  885)  of  Hon.  Benj.  H.  Brewster,  Attorney 
General,  before  the  same  committee.  It  is  rather  high  colored,  but  of  that 
I  have  no  reason  to  complain." 

The  Hon.  B.  H.  Brewster,  in  answer  to  a  question  about  the 
services  rendered  by  Mr.  Woodward,  said :  "  When  I  prepared  the  short 
argument  I  made  in  the  first  case,  I  consulted  a  great  deal  with  Mr.  Wood- 
ward. I  had  learned  his  value.  I  think  without  Mr.  Woodward,  these  cases 
never  could  have  been  instituted.  I  think  he  was,  to  use  one  word,  invalu- 
able. In  all  my  life,  in  an  experience  of  over  46  years  of  legal  practice,  I 
have  never  met  with  a  man  who  could  assist  a  lawyer  better  than  Mr. 
Woodward.  He  understood  his  subject  thoroughly.  He  understood  all  the 
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bearings  and  relations  of  each  point  he  submitted,  and  he  would  instruct 
himself  in  the  law  bearing  upon  it  by  conference  with  counsel.  He  was  the 
most  valuable  assistant  I  ever  had,  and  I  believe  to  him,  mainly,  is  owing 
the  fine  preparation  that  was  made  in  these  cases,  the  complete  and 
thorough  preparation.  The  Government,  I  think,  is  in  debt  to  Mr.  Wood- 
ward for  his  intelligence,  industry  and  integrity.  I  have  learned  to  admire 
and  respect  him  very  much." 

Woodward  resigned  the  position  of  Post  Office  Inspector  in  June,  1885. 

He  wrote  "Guarding  the  Mails,"  which  was  first  published  in  1876, 
and  of  which  several  editions,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Secret  Service  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,"  have  since  been  issued.  He  has  also  written 
occasionally  for  Magazines,  Local  Histories  and  other  publications. 

Woodward  took  the  Secretaryship  of  The  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  summer  of  1888. 

Address  (Aug,  1888),  742  Asylum  Avenue,  Hartfoid,  Conn. 

Married,  Miss  Mary  Smith,  daughter  of  Charles  Smith,  Esq.,  of  South  Windham, 
Conn.,  Sept.  n,  1867. 

Children  : 

1.  HELEN  WOODWARD,  Born  June  29,    1868. 

2.  CHARLES  GUILFORD  WOODWARD,  Born   Dec.    15,    1876. 


STANLEY   WOODWARD, 
LAWYER,  WILKESBARRE,  PA. 

WOODWARD  was  the  son  of  George  W.  Woodward  and  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth (Trott)  Woodward,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  where  he  was  born  Aug. 
29,  1833.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1854,  Sept.,  1850  to  Dec.,  1850, 
when  he  left  college;  returning  Sept.  17,  1851,  he  entered  Freshman  with 
the  Class  of  1855.  After  graduation  he  was  studying  law  in  the  office  of 
Warren  J.  Woodward,  Esq.,  Wilkesbarre,  Aug.,  i855-Aug.,  1856;  editing  the 
Luzerne  Union,  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  civilization  in  general,  and  the 
interests  of  the  Democratic  party  in  particular,  Sept.  185 5 -Jan.  1856.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  Aug.  4,  1856,  when  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Wilkesbarre,  where  he  has  since 
continued  to  reside  and  practice  his  profession. 

He  served  two  campaigns  with   the   Perm.  Militia  in  the  Fall  of    1862, 
and  the  Summer  of  1863,  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  and  at  Williamsport,  on 
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the  Potomac.  In  1862  he  was  Captain  of  Co.  H,  3d  Penn.  Militia.  In  1863, 
he  was  Captain  of  Co.  A,  4ist  Penn.  Militia,  and  also  was  on  the  staff  of 
Gov.  John  F.  Hartranft,  with  rank  of  Colonel. 

He  was  elected  Judge  of  the  nth  Judicial  District  of  Penn.  in  1880, 
"having  served  one  year  previous,  by  appointment  of  Gov.  Hoyt,  to  fill 
a  vacancy  on  the  bench  of  this  District,"  and  continues  to  hold  this  position. 

He  writes  (March  5,  1888),  "  My  father,  George  W.  Woodward,  was  a 
member  of  the  Convention  of  1837-1838,  to  frame  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  of  that  date.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  of  the  4th  Judicial  District  of  this  State,  and  served  ten 
years.  He  went  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Pennsylvania,  first  in  1851,  by 
appointment  of  the  Governor,  for  one  year,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Judge  Coulter,  In  1852  he  was  nominated  for  the  same  position 
by  the  Democrats,  and  elected  for  the  long  term  (as  it  is  called)  of  fifteen 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  years  he  became  the  Chief-Justice  of  the 
State,  and  so  remained  until  his  term  of  office  expired.  In  1867  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  I2th  District,  and  was  re-elected  to  be  his  own 
successor.  In  1871  he  was  elected  one  of  the  delegates-at-large  to  the  Con- 
vention to  reform  the  Constitution  of  the  State." 

"My  eldest  son,  J.  Butler  Woodward,  graduated  at  Yale  in  the  Class 
of  1883,  and  the  youngest,  George  Stanley  Woodward,  in  the  Class  of  1887." 

Address,   Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Married,  Miss  Sarah  Richards  Butler,  daughter  of  Johij  L,,  Butler  and  Cornelia 
(Richards)  Butler,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  June,  3,  1857. 

Children  : 

1.  ELLEN  MAY  WOODWARD,  Born  May  28,    1858. 

Died  March  23,    1860. 

2.  J.   BUTLER  WOODWARD,  Born  April  3,    1861. 

3.  GEORGE  STANLEY  WOODWARD,      Born  June  22,   1863. 


WILLIAM    CUTLER    WYMAN, 

40  MONROE  PLACE,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

WYMAN  was   the  son  of   William  Wyman   and   Abigail  (Cutler)  Wyman, 
of   Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where   he   was   born,  April  7,  1834.     Both  of  his 
parents  were  natives  of  Boston,  Mass.     He  entered  college  Freshman,  a  res- 
ident of  Brooklyn,  July  29,  1851.     After  graduation  he  taught  in  the  Brook- 
lyn   High   School  of   Rey.  B.  W.  Dvvight,  Sept.,    i855-June,    1856;   studying 
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in  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University,  Sept.,  1856,  till  July,  1859, 
graduating  there  in  the  Class  of  1859.  Removing  to  New  York  City,  he 
continued  the  study  of  theology,  preached  occasionally,  and  also  studied  law 
down  to  1865,  when  he  engaged  in  business  with  Archer  &  Bull,  at  177 
Water  Street,  New  York  City. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  his  mother  married  Mr.  George  B.  Archer, 
who  died  in  1881,  leaving  his  wife  surviving.  She  resides  at  40  Monroe 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wyman  continued  in  business  until  his  health  failed  him.  Of  late 
years  he  has  lived  in  retirement. 

Address,  40  Monroe  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.    Y. 

Married,   Miss  Emma  E.   White,  of  Newton,   Mass.,   October  15,    1867. 
Child: 

MARGARET  H.   WYMAN,  Born  October  5,    1868. 

Died  April  27,    1877. 


HENRY  ALBERT  YARDLEY, 
BORN  DEC.  20,  1834;  DIED  APRIL  3,  1882. 

YARDLEY  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Yardley,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
I  where  he  was  born  Dec.  20,  1834.  His  family  were  Hicksite  Quakers, 
descendants  of  William  Yardley,  who  came  to  America  with  William  Penn, 
and  purchased  land,  about  forty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  the  village 
of  "Yardley,"  or  "  Yardleyville,"  is  now  situated,  on  the  Bound  Brook  Road. 
His  mother  died  of  consumption  when  he  was  about  eight  years  old.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Johnson,  the  old  law  book  publisher  of  Philadel- 
phia. After  the  years  of  school  life  in  the  "  Friends "  Schools  of  Philadel- 
phia were  over,  he  went  for  one  year  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Yardley  writes,  as  to  this  period  of  his  life,  as  follows:  "He 
had  an  ardent  love  for  the  Classics,  and  was  ambitious  to  go  on  to  real 
scholarship  and  culture,  and  became  imbued  with  the  idea  that  he  could  do 
this  better  at  Yale.  So  quite  against  the  wishes  of  his  teachers — one  in 
particular,  who  had  fostered  his  enthusiasm — and  rather  against  the  sympa- 
thies of  his  father,  he  went  to  New  Haven." 

He  entered  the  Class  of  1855,  at  Yale,  March  3ist,  1852,  a  resident  of 
Philadelphia.  Alter  graduation,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  Sept.  22,  1855,  and  was 
studying  German  at  Munich  and  Berlin,  also  traveling  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
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land,  Italy  and  England,  Oct.,  i855-May,  1857.  Returning  home,  he  was 
studying  law  in  the  office  of  George  W.  Diddle,  Esq.,  at  Philadelphia,  Sept., 
i857-Ju!y,  1858.  He  was  a  tutor  in  Yale  College,  Sept.,  18158,  to  Dec.,  1859; 
studying  Theology  in  New  York  City,  Jan.,  1860,  to  March,  1861  ;  ordained 
Deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  by  Bishop  Williams  in  New 
Haven,  Dec.  22,  1860;  settled  over  Trinity  Church,  Lenox,  Mass.,  in  June, 
1861  ;  ordained  Priest  by  Bishop  Eastburn,  Oct.  14,  1861. 

In  1864,  he  removed  to  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  was  made  Professor 
of  Homiletics  and  Christian  Evidences  in  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School, 
where  he  continued  until  his  death.  His  wife,  one  son,  and  three  daughters 
survive. 

Mrs.  Yardley  writes  respecting  him  (March  8,  1888,)  as  follows:  ''I 
think  that  the  very  first  impression  I  ever  personally  received  of  my  husband, 
was  the  wonderful  cordiality  of  his  voice  and  manner  and  greeting.  He  never 
lost  this  charm.  It  gave  him,  in  his  last  days,  a  great  power  and  influence  over 
his  students  at  Berkeley.  However  ill,  however  suffering  he  might  be,  he 
never  failed  to  meet  every  appeal  with  the  heartiest,  the  most  living 
sympathy.  They  came  to  him  with  every  puzzle,  intellectual  and  moral, 
every  doubt,  every  shade  of  opinion,  with  the  entire  conviction  of  his 
fairness  of  judgment  and  kind  charity  for  them,  even  while  showing  them 
their  error  clearly  and  strongly.  Up  to  the  very  last  fortnight  of  his  life 
he  taught  them  regularly.  He  was  then  confined  to  his  chair,  which 
would  be  wheeled  into  his  study,  and  as  he  could  no  longer  hold  a  pen 
firmly  he  had  a  type-writer;  and  he  worked  on  and  on,  enlarging  the  notes 
of  his  lectures,  writing  new  ones;  full  always  of  -zeal  and  determination 
beyond  his  strength  ;  fighting  one  obstacle  after  another — yielding  inch  by 
inch  in  the  contest,  but  never  giving  up  until  he  met  the  last  enemy  that 
should  be  destroyed — but  not  by  man." 

"  I  always  feel  in  looking  back,  that  as  a  father  he  could  not  have 
been  more  kind,  more  wise  and  more  faithful  His  children  were  the  joys 
of  his  life.  He  never  lost  patience,  never  failed  them.  Three  little 
daughters  went  before  him  to  Paradise.  The  last,  our  Ellie,  was  seventeen 
when  she  died,  away  at  school — and  he  too  ill  to  go  to  her.  I  thought  that 
would  break  his  heart,  but  he  struggled  on  for  nearly  two  years  more." 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  last  time  he  came  down  stairs— only  a  little 
more  than  twenty  four  hours  before  his  death — for  he  ivoiild  not  be  confined 
in  his  room.  He  had  sat  all  day  with  us,  and  at  about  eight  in  the  evening 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  was  wheeling  his  chair  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
when  the  bell  rang.  '  I  can  see  nobody,'  he  said.  The  next  instant  he 
heard  the  voice  of  one  of  the  students,  asking  if  he  might  speak  just 
one  moment  to  the  Professor.  He  called  out  with  his  own  cheerful,  cordial 
way.  '  Certainly,  I  will  be  there  in  a  minute  ? '  I  wheeled  him  back  to  the 
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study.  The  young  fellow  went  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  Harry 
looked  quenched.  Just  think,  he  was  a  dying  man.  I  again  began  to  help 
him  to  get  up  stairs,  when  Tom,  then  a  little  boy,  ran  up  With  his  Latin 
grammar.  '  Oh  papa,'  he  said,  '  are  you  going  to  bed  ?  Well  never  mind.' 
4  What  is  it  my  darling?'  said  Harry.  'Something  puzzles  you?  Oh,  I  can 
wait  long  enough  for  that!'  He  went  back  to  the  lamp  and  explained  it 
all  clearly.  'Do  you  quite  understand  now?'  'Yes,  quite.'  'Then  kiss  me 
good  night  my  darling  little  boy ! ' 

"  1  don't  think  Tom  eVer  saw  him  again,  for  the  next  day  his  sufferings 
were  so  dreadful,  that  he  begged  me  not  to  let  the  children  see  him.  He 
died  before  dawn  the  following  morning." 

"The  immediate  sickness  seemed  to  be  laryngitis,  with  gfeat  sleepless- 
ness. It  was  really  the  gradual  paralysis  which  attacked  his  throat,  he 
happening  to  have  a  little  cold  there.  The  doctor  was  afraid  of  death  by 
strangulation  ;  but  when  the  end  came  (always  suddenly  I  think),  it  was  only 
a  sweet  sleep,  like  a  tired  child.  He  was  in  his  wheel  chair.  I  held  his 
head,  and  saw  the  gray  shadow  (I  have  so  sadly  learned  to  know)  stealing 
over  his  face.  I  think  none  of  us  quite  expected  it — but  there  could  be  no 
surprise,  only  peace  and  thankfulness." 

"  I  am  not  sure  he  believed  himself  to  be  dying,  but  he  spoke  once 
or  twice  of  death  as  probably  near.  He  said  to  the  nurse  the  last  morning 
of  his  life,  that  he  was  very  grateful  for  one  thing,  that  he  had  had  a  share 
in  teaching  more  than  one  hundred  clergymen;  so  that  although  he  could 
do  no  active  work,  he  could  not  feel  his  life  was  wasted." 

"A  few  hours  before  his  death,  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  repeated  slowly 
the  whole  of  the  hymn — 

"  '  Father  1     Whate'er  of  earthly  bliss 

Thy  sovereign  hand  denies, 
Accepted  at  thy  throne  of  grace 

Let  this  petition  rise  ; — 
Give  me  a  calm,  a  thankful  heart, 

From  every  murmur  free ; 
The  blessings  of  thy  grace  impart, 

And  make  me  live  to  thee. 
Let  the  sweet  hope  that  thou  art  mine 

My  life  and  death  attend  ; 
Thy  presence  through  my  journey  shine, 

And  crown  my  journey's  end.' 

"He  constantly  prayed  one  short  prayer — 

"'Heal  my  heart — my  unquiet  heart, 
Let  me  rest  on  Thee.'' 
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"  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  the  devotion  shown  to  ray  husband's 
memory  by  those  whom  he  taught.  From  the  first  moment  of  the  blow — 
more  sudden  to  others  than  to  me — his  pupils  and  old  friends  among  the 
clergy,  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  show  their  love  and  appre- 
ciation of  his  work  and  life  and  character.  It  made  a  deep  mark." 

Yardley  married  Miss  Jane  Andrews  Woolsey,  second  daughter  of  John  M.  Wool- 
sey  (Yale,  1813),  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  22,  1861. 

Children  : 

1.  THEODORA  YARDLEY,  Born  March  17,    1862. 

Died  May  9,    1865. 

2.  ELLA  J.   YARDLEY,  Born  Sept.    10,    1863. 

Died  at  the  age  of  17. 

3.  ROSAMOND  YARDLEY,  Born  October  16,    1865. 

Died  August  6,    1866. 

4.  THOMAS  HENRY  YARDLEY,  Born  July  8,    1869. 

5.  ISABEL  REDWOOD  YARDLEY,  Born  June  7,    1871. 

6.  ELIZABETH  WOOLSEY  YARDLEY,     Born  October  19,    1873. 

7.  LAURA  WOOLSEY  YARDLEY,  Born  September  7,   1875. 


HENRY  ALBERT  YARDLEY, 

Henry  Albert  Yardley,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Yardley  of  Philadelphia, 
entered  our  class  in  the  last  term  of  our  Freshman  year.  After  graduation 
he  traveled  in  Europe,  where  he  was  accompanied  by  Mulford  and  Wheeler. 
On  his  return  he  read  law  in  his  native  city.  He  was  for  four  terms  a  tutor 
in  this  College,  and  was  ordained  a  Deacon  in  the  Episcopal  Church  late 
in  the  year  i86a  Ha  was  married  soon  after  to  Jane  A.  Woolsey,  daughter 
of  John  M.  Woolsey,  who  graduated  from  this  College  in  1813. 

Yardley  was  duly  installed  as  Rector  of  the  Church  in  Lenox,  Mass., 
soon  after  his  ordination;  was  ordained  Priest  in  1861,  and  remained  in  Lenox, 
I  think,  for  three  years.  At  all  events  he  settled  in  Middletown,  Conn  ,  in 
1864,  where  he  had  been  appointed  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Christian 
Evidences  in  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School.  At  this  work  he  remained  labor- 
ing faithfully  and  battling  with  disease  and  pain,  which  would  have  made 
labor  impossible  to  any  but  the  most  earnest  and  devoted  till  his  death  in 
1882  in  his  48th  year.  His  wife,  one  son  and  three  daughters  survive  him 
and  are  now  living  in  Newport,  R.  I. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while,  classmates,  to  recall  Henry  Yardley  to  you. 
He  was  too  marked  a  figure,  and  the  years  since  we  were  here  are  too 
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short  to  make  any  effort  of  recollection  necessary.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
you  can  see  him  as  plainly  as  I  can  now,  and  I  can  see  him  quite  as 
plainly  as  I  can  any  of  you,  and  he  is  as  real  as  any  of  you.  I  can  recall 
meeting  him  daily  on  my  way  down  town  before  I  knew  him.  We  were  in 
different  divisions,  and  I  had  only  heard  of  him  as  one  of  the  best  scholars 
in  the  class.  The  impression,  his  large  head  and  grave  features,  and  slight 
figure  and  deep  set  eyes  made  on  me  then,  was  that  of  a  dignified  and  in- 
tellectual young  man;  and  though  it  was  a  boyish  judgment  it  was  a  sound 
one.  I  came  to  know  him  well  in  later  years,  perhaps  as  well  as  any  one 
of  the  class,  but  he  was  never  of  a  nature  to  invite  intimacy ;  and  I  think 
you  will  all  agree  that  my  first  impression  of  him  was  correct. 

His  mind  was  not  a  quick  one,  not  one  of  those  that  jump  from  step 
to  step,  "  hanging  on  to  some  tendril  of  concomitant  variation."  It  took  no 
mystical  flights  from  unformulated  premise  to  visionary  conclusion,  but 
proceeded  by  logical  steps  directly  in  a  line  to  its  results,  and  held  its 
results  with  a  vital  and  formative  earnestness.  When  a  mind  of  this  order 
once  accepts  the  great  postulates  of  Christianity,  it  follows  them  out  to 
their  logical  conclusion  as  rules  of  conduct;  not  content,  as  most  of  us  are, 
with  an  assent,  so  little  part  of  our  intellectual  constitution  as  not  to  differ 
much  from  dissent  in  practical  effect  As  soon  as  he  said  to  himself,  "  I 
ought,"  he  replied,  "  I  will."  This  intellectual  honesty  has  marked  some  of 
the  world's  great  stern  priests — Calvin,  Knox,  Luther — and  was  the  moral 
backbone  of  Puritan  New  England.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  one  of  the 
highest  types  of  humanity.  In  this  Yardley  was  of  the  stuff  of  which 
martyrs  are  made — not  the  martyrs  who  are  wrapt  in  the  divine  vision,  who 
do  not  feel  the  pain  in  the  immanence  of  the  glory,  but  the  martyrs  who 
cannot  deny  the  truth,  because  it  is  intellectually  sacred;  who  are  borne 
up  not  by  ecstasy,  but  by  a  sincerity  of  soul  which  renders  falsehood 
hateful. 

He  followed  duty  as  men  slave  for  some  controlling  fantasy.  It 
seems  not  a  little  strange  that  this  tough,  resisting  fibre  should  have  been 
developed  among  a  race  of  non-combatants;  that  this  heroic  fighter  against 
pain  should  have  sprung  from  a  Quaker  ancestry — unless  we  are  to  credit 
the  Quaker  with  some  of  the  unconquerable  qualities  of  the  Puritan — for 
Yardley's  life  was  not  one  of  endurance  merely,  but  of  positive  resistance 
against  pain,  of  pushing  it  aside  and  trampling  on  it,  without  giving  it  the 
homage  of  a  groan.  Thus  he  rose  day  after  day  and  heard  his  classes,  and 
gave  advice,  and  met  the  multifarious  and  wearing  duties  of  a  teacher, 
while  enduring  suffering,  five  minutes  of  which  would  prostrate  any  of  us 
for  days;  and  he  died  at  forty-eight,  worn  out  with  a  disease  of  the  spine, 
which  usually  breaks  down  the  strongest  will  in  a  twelve  month;  but  he 
labored  faithfully  twenty  years. 
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There  is  something  in  will  power  like  this,  in  sincerity  like  this,  which 
the  materialist  cannot  explain  with  his  theories  of  heredity  and  evolution  in 
the  physical  order;  and  a  life  and  death  like  this  possess  the  limitations  of 
earth.  So  we  find  that  his  scholars  at  Berkeley  are  universally  agreed  that 
they  received  from  him  a  rare  treasure,  not  only  in  instruction — and  they 
are  agreed  that  his  instruction  was  in  the  highest  degree  thorough,  con- 
scientious and  effective — but  in  the  example  of  an  unconquerable  Christian 
heroism,  that  has  a  "worth  without  an  end."  And  those  who  were  dearest 
to  him,  can  take  leave  of  him,  saying: 

"  Looking  with  the  eye  of  faith 
To  the  better  life  hereafter." 

"  He  so  walked  here  in  truth  and  duty,  that  they  who  mourned  the 
most  for  his  departure,  still  more  blessed  God  for  his  life  and  good  example." 

He  was  carried  to  his  grave  on  the  Middletown  hills,  by  his  students, 
on  a  chill  April  day.  It  was  as  little  of  a  worldly,  conventional  funeral  as 
can  be  imagined;  serious  and  solemn,  not  sad.  It  seemed  to  me  there  was 
nothing,  not  even  the  Connecticut  hills  and  the  spacious  earth,  so  strong  and 
so  real,  and  so  likely  to  last,  as  the  life  of  the  frail,  wasted  Christian 
scholar,  whose  body  we  laid  in  the  grave.  Those  venerable  and  apostolic 
men,  Bishop  Williams  and  Dr.  Woolsey,  his  spiritual  and  intellectual  teachers, 
stood  reverently  by  the  side  of  the  open  grave.  I  could  not  but  think  of 
the  words  of  old  Siward  in  Macbeth,  when  Ross  tells  him  his  son  is  dead: 

Ross — "Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt; 

****** 

In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought, 

Like  a  man  he  died." 

Siward—  "Then  he  is  dead?" 

Ross — "Ay,  and  brought  off  the  field  :  your  cause  of  sorrow 

Must  not  be  measured  by  his  worth,  for  then 

It  hath  no  end. " 

Siward—  "  Had  he  his  hurts  before  ?  " 

Ross — "Ay,  on  the  front. 

Siward—  "Why,  then,  God's  soldier  be  he  ! 

****** 

They  say,  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score  : 
And  so,  God  be  with  him  !  " 

Yardley  fell  in  the  "unshrinking  station  where  he  fought,"  where  he 
had  long  been  held  erect  by  loyalty  to  a  cause,  by  stubborn  conviction  of 
duty  and  unflinching  will.  He  did  his  duty — 

"  He  parted  well  and  paid  his  score  ; 
So  God  be  with  him." 

Prepared  by  Johnson  for  the  Class  Meeting  of  1885. 
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CHARLES  HOPKINS, 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AGENT,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y, 

HOPKINS  was  born  in  Rutland,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  January  31,  1831. 
He  was  the  son  of  Henry  and  Celestia  (Tyler)  Hopkins.  He  fitted 
for  college  at  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  and  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege with  the  Class  of  1855.  Ill  health  obliged  him  to  leave  college  at  the  end 
of  the  Sophomore  year.  He  was  principal  of  Norwich  Academy,  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
and  teacher  of  languages  in  the  same  for  two  years,  and  entered  Andover 
Seminary  as  a  Junior  in  1858.  Nervous  prostration  compelled  him  to  give 
up  his  studies  before  the  completion  of  the  first  year.  He  resided  in  Rut- 
land, N.  Y.,  for  more  than  a  year,  and  was  then  in  the  book  trade  in  Nor- 
wich, N.  Y.,  till  1870,  when  he  became  general  agent  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  New  York  City,  residing  in  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Hopkins  has 
contributed  extensively  to  the  religious  press  of  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
Chicago;  was  for  five  years  the  New  York  correspondent  of  The  Sunday 
School  Times,  Philadelphia,  a  voluminous  contributor  to  that  paper.  His 
health  has  of  late  obliged  him  to  give  up  literary  work  altogether.  While 
a  merchant  in  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  he  was  for  five  years  actively  engaged  in 
organizing  and  promoting  Sunday  school  work  in  Chenango  Co.  as  County 
Secretary  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  witnessed  remarkable  revivals  of  religion 
in  several  of  the  schools ;  was  afterwards  madp  Secretary  of  Sunday 
Schools  for  Southern  New  York,  and  had  great  success  in  stimulating  the 
Sunday  School  work,  inspiring  the  workers,  organizing  Sunday  School  insti- 
tutes, and  promoting  revivals  of  religion.  After  removing  to  Brooklyn,  in 
1871,  he  immediately  joined  Dr.  Talmage's  "Lay  College"  for  training  lay 
Christian  workers,  and  was  in  attendance  on  it  evenings  for  three  years. 
During  this  period  he,  with  his  whole  family,  devoted  his  entire  Sabbaths 
to  City  Mission  work  in  East  New  York,  a  most  abandoned  district,  in  which 
he  labored  by  visiting  the  poor,  gathering  Sunday  schools,  and  by  street 
preaching.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  organized  and  founded  the  "  Tomp- 
kins  Avenue  Congregational  Church,"  Brooklyn,  of  which  Dr.  G.  F.  Pente- 
cost was  recently  pastor. 

Mr.  Hopkins  writes:  "When  I  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
entering  the  Christian  ministry,  I  sought  out  every  opportunity  of  doing 
Christian  work  as  a  Ia3rman,  and  I  desire  to  give  a  testimony  to  my  chil- 
dren and  those  who  may  come  after  me  of  the  great  blessing  and  inward 
joy  that  comes  to  us  while  making  personal  sacrifices  in  doing  the  work  of 
Christ  I  look  back  to  my  mission  work  among  the  poor  and  neglected 
children  as  the  best  and  happiest  work  of  my  life." 
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Mr.    Hopkins    received    the    honorary    degree  of    A.   M.  from  Madison 
University  in  1859,  and  from  Yale  University  in  1886. 


Address,  408  Macon  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.    Y. 

He  was  married  to  Mahala  Love,   at  Unadilla,   N.   Y.  ,   September  9,    1868. 

Children  : 

1.  CATHARINE  HOPKINS,  Born  October  28,    1869. 

2.  FAITH  LOVE  HOPKINS,  Born  March  3,    1878. 

3.  CHARLES  THOMAS  HOPKINS,  Born  November  4,    1881. 

The  foregoing  notice  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  its  proper  place  in  this  report. 
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JAMES  CRUICKSHANKS, 

BORN  IN  HADDINGTON,  SCOTLAND,  Nov.  12,  1828.      DIED  AT  CHICAGO, 

ILL.,  JUNE  3,  1889. 

THE  father  of  our  deceased  classmate  was  James  Cruickshanks,  a  landscape 
gardener,  who  laid  out  a  beautiful  cemetery  in  Glasgow,  known  as 
"  Light  Hill  Cemetery."  When  the  son  James,  (named  after  his  father)  was 
fourteen  years  old,  the  family  crossed  the  sea  to  better  their  fortunes,  and 
settled  in  Hartford,  Conn.  His  first  occupation  was  working  on  a  farm. 
After  a  few  months  the  family  removed  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  he  became 
superintendent  of  a  room  in  one  of  the  mills.  Here  he  became  the  subject 
of  a  religious  experience  which  made  a  permanent  change  in  all  his  future. 
Having  united  with  the  Kirk  Street  Congregational  Church,  with  character- 
istic decision  and  earnestness  he  resolved  to  prepare  lor  the  ministry,  and 
with  this  object  in  view,  he  entered  Kimble  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H. 

In  the  fall  of  1851  he  entered  Yale  with  our  class.  He  was  one  of  a 
considerable  number  at  that  time  in  Yale,  who,  with  scanty  resources,  were 
intent  upon  obtaining  a  college  education.  With  but  little  assistance  from 
friends  and  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles  he  made  his  way  through  College, 
and  left  it  with  but  a  small  indebtedness.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  not 
only  physically,  but  in  other  respects  he  was  a  man  of  marked  individuality. 
Towering  several  inches  in  stature  above  every  other  man  in  the  class,  and 
otherwise  well-proportioned,  he  was  always  a  striking  figure  on  the  College 
Campus.  His  large-heartedness,  his  geniality,  his  love  of  good  fellowship, 
and  his  ready  sympathy  made  him  a  general  favorite.  I  sat  in  the  same 
division  with  him  for  three  years,  and  I  have  the  most  pleasant  recollections 
of  his  kindliness  of  manner  and  of  his  unfailing  good  humor. 

He  was  an  earnest  and  faithful  student,  a  clear  thinker,  and  already 
in  possession  of  an  apt  and  forcible  style  of  expression.  He  was  almost 
invariably  present  at  the  class-prayer  meeting;  and  his  fervent  prayers  and 
earnest  words  showed  how  deep  and  genuine  was  his  concern  for  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  College. 

After  his  graduation  from  Andover  he  was  ordained  at  Everett,  Mass., 
Sept  8,  1858,  where  he  had  been  preaching  for  several  months,  and  where 
he  made  his  first  pastorate.  In  1860  he  was  settled  over  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  where  he  married  his  first  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  De  Witt,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  His  longest 
pastorate  was  in  the  Congregational  Church  of  Spencer,  Mass,  from  1863  to 
1871.  During  his  ministry  in  this  church  ninety-four  were  added  to  the  mem- 
bership, fifty-two  uniting  on  one  occasion.  The  last  two  years  he  had  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ovid,  N.  Y.  Our  deceased 
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classmate  has  spent  thirty-one  years  in  the  ministry  and  during  that  time  he 
has  served  no  less  than  eight  different  churches,  some  of  them  large  and 
influential  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  absent  in  Chicago  at  the  home 
of  his  wife's  brother  where  he  had  been  spending  several  weeks.  He  died 
quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  on  the  evening  of  June  3,  of  heart  failure. 
The  brother  accompanied  the  body  to  the  East,  and  the  funeral  services 
were  held  in  Spencer,  Mass.,  the  home  of  his  second  wife.  His  remains 
were  laid  to  rest  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  in  the  family  lot,  laid  out  by  his  father. 

The  following  extracts  from  obituary  notices,  which  have  appeared  in 
newspapers,  contain  some  interesting  particulars.  They  are  also  valuable  as 
tributes  to  his  personal  worth,  and  show  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
both  as  a  man,  and  a  Christian  minister  by  those  who  would  be  likely  to 
know  him  best. 

The  Spencer  Sun,  June  6,  contains  the  following  statement: 

"The  remains  arrived  in  this  town  this  morning  in  charge  of  his 
wife's  brother,  J.  F.  Ward,  at  nine  o'clock,  and  were  met  at  the  depot  by  a 
committee  of  the  church.  At  10.30  o'clock  funeral  services  were  held  by 
Rev.  Erastus  Blakeslee,  assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Coolidge,  of  Leicester,  and 
Rev.  M.  E.  Wright,  of  this  town,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
friends  and  relatives.  The  services  were  of  a  very  impressive  nature,  Rev. 
Mr.  Coolidge  speaking  in  the  most  glowing  and  praiseworthy  terms  of  the 
exemplary  character  and  influence  of  the  deceased.  During  his  ministry 
here,  ninety-four  joined  the  church,  sixty-nine  by  profession,  and  twenty-five 
by  letter.  One  special  day  that  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  older 
parishioners,  fifty-two  united  themselves  under  his  ministry. 

"  His  was  an  earnest  Christian  work  that  was  crowned  with  great 
success,  and  at  the  final  summons  his  worldly  and  spiritual  affairs  were  in 
readiness  for  the  call  His  last  words  were  in  the  language  of  his  native 
Scotch  hills.  The  music  and  hymns  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  favorite 
selections  of  Mr.  Cruickshanks,  during  his  ministry  here." 

Several  days  later  interesting  memorial  services  were  held  in  Ovid, 
N.  Y.  They  were  attended  by  a  large  gathering  of  his  parishoners,  and  by 
the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  in  a  body. 

The  New  York  Evangelist  of  July  4,  contained  a  very  appreciative 
sketch,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken  : 

****(.  During  the  past  year  he  has  had  several  attacks  which 
have  been  serious,  but  from  which  he  seemed  to  recover.  Even  so  late  as 
May  26,  he  preached  in  the  Irving  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  and  how 
suggestive  was  his  theme,  'What  is  your  life?'  It  was  one  of  his  best  efforts 
and  seemed  to  be  the  outburst  of  a  soul  just  ready  for  its  flight.  His 
appeal  to  the  living  to  make  the  best  use  of  life  was  tender,  hearty,  soul- 
stirring,  and  must  have  left  a  deep  impression.  It  was  a  fitting  valedictory, 
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after  a  long,  useful,  and  eventful  ministry  of  more  than  thirty-one  years. 
Before  the  next  Sabbath  he  was  attacked  with  his  old  malady,  from  which 
he  seemed  to  rally,  but,  June  3,  he  sank  in  a  moment  In  the  arms  of  a 
dear  friend,  with  some  accents  of  his  Scottish  tongue  flowing  from  his  lips 
he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  To  use  his  own  language,  '  Dear  friends  the  day 
will  not  always  last ;  the  Sun  in  the  Heavens  will  in  time  descend  towards 
the  horizon  ;  the  shadows  will  lengthen,  the  wings  of  night  will  be  spread 
over  all  nature,  while  singing  '  Tired  so  tired,'  we  shall  be  gladly  wooed  to 
sleep.  This,  O,  this  will  be  rest,  rest  from  toil,  rest  in  God,  rest  in  heaven." 

"One  would  surely  note  his  majestic  form  and  features,  his  kindly, 
dignified  bearing,  his  generous  sympathy,  struggling  to  obtain  an  education. 
He  was  a  ripe  scholar,  a  clear,  logical  thinker  He  was  a  veritable  Apollo 
in  strength  and  symmetry  of  person,  exceedingly  fond  of  travel,  the  incidents 
of  which  he  never  wearied  of  telling.  He  had  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and 
had  several  lectures  which  told  the  story  of  his  travels.  He  loved  his 
books,  and  his  range  of  reading  and  investigation  was  wide,  and  he  had 
large  stores  of  information  from  which  he  could  dra-v  at  will.  Gifted  with 
active  conception  and  concentration  of  thought,  his  sermons  grew  fast  and 
never  seemed  a  hard  task.  They  were  exceedingly  well  planned  and  built. 
Well  introduced,  divided,  concluded  they  were  complete.  They  contained 
much  of  poetic  thought.  He  had  several  sermons  ahead  which  he  had 
never  preached.  Over  eight  hundred  sermons  show  his  industry  in  that  de- 
partment of  ministerial  labor.  *  *  *  *  His  body  was  not  reduced  by 
wasting  disease.  Like  Moses  '  his  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural  force 
abated.'  Thirty-one  years  of  active  ministerial  life  completed,  and  all  at  once, 
Elijah-like,  he  was  '  translated."  His  friends  saw  not  the  invisible  chariot 
and  horses  of  fire  which  parted  them  and  bore  him  away  to  glory." 

Gentle  and  heroic  soul,  well  hast  thou  run  thy  race  and  finished  thy 
course. 

"The  pains  of  death  are  past, 

Labor  and  sorrow  cease, 
And  life's  long  warfare  closed  at   last 

His  soul  is  found  in  peace. 
Soldier  of  Christ  I  well  done  ; 

Praise  be  thy  new  employ, 
And  while  eternal  ages  run 

Rest  in  thy  Saviour's  joy." 

Prepared  by  Osborn  for  this  report. 
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TRANSLATION   FROM   IV    GEORGIC  : 
Read   by  Sterne  Chittenden,    at  the  request  of  the  Class  Committee,    at  the  class  meeting  in    1880. 

Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 

PARAPHRASE.  iv  Georg. 

*  * 

As  sorrowing  love  might  ever  self-deceive, 
With  trembling  lyre  did  Orpheus  likewise  grieve; 
Of  thee  sang  he,  sweet  consort,   only  thee, 
Along,  upon  the  border  of  the  sea  ! 
Morn  scaled  the  skies — of  thee,   his  pensive   strain  ; 
Of  thee,   when  night  possession  won  again. 
The  jaws  of  hell,   and  Pluto's  lofty  halls, 
The  grove  where  dread  pitch-vapor  ever  falls, 
The  shades  and  their  grim  king — such   stony   hearts, 
As  human  prayer  to  pity  never  starts, — 
In  awful  order  these,   Eurydice, 
Unterrified,   alone,  encountered  he  for  thee. 
Then  forward  crowd — love  they  his  song  so  well, 
Unbodied  shades,   allured  from  lowest  hell— 
What  thought  bereft,   for  aye,   of  precious  light, 
Such  melody  afloat,  hell  seems  not  night ! 
[As  countless  birds  against  some  mountain  slope, 
Whom  night  o'ertakes,   with  one  another   cope 
To  reach  the  shelter  of  the   leafy   plain, 
Or  wheel  in  flocks,   to  shun  the  wintry  rain.] 
These  circle  round,  unmarried  women,  boys 
And  shades  of  heroes  trooping  without  noise ; 
And  youths,   whom  parent  eyes  were  doomed  to  see 
On  funeral  pyres  unseal  death's  mystery. 
All  these  long  since  escaped  beyond  the  grave, 
Cocytus  now  with  dark,   unlovely  wave 
And  marsh-like  ooze,   in  dread  confinement  binds, 
While  nine-fold  Styx  about  them,    coiling,    winds. 
The  inner  seats,  each  recess  deep  concealed, 
Enchanted,   now,   their  horrid  inmates  yield  ; 
The  furies  with  their  reptile-ringlets  laid 
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In  shining  coils,   of  vile  uncertain  shade, 
With  Cerberus  emerge,   but  not  escape — 
The  monster  with  his  triple  mouth  agape. 
Ixion  harks,   his  penance  wheel  at  rest, 
By  strains  so  sweet,   Ixion 's  self  seems  blest. 
And  now  the  outward  world  they  thought  to  see, 
At  lawful  interval,   behind,   Eurydice — 
For  thus  Proserpina  command  did  give, 
To  walk  unseen  behind  or  else  not  live. 
But  lo,   what  madness  did  his  mind  possess, 
To  turn  and  greet  her  from  that  sad  duress ! 
Such  yielding  of  the  heart  were  innocent, 
If  ye,  O  shades,   did  e'er  to  love   relent — • 
Alas  had  Orpheus  but  forborne  the  sight 
Eurydice  emerging  into  light, 
His  toil  as  nought  became,   and  there  and  then 
As  nought  the  pledge — twice  and  again 
The  echo  of  the  breach  far  downward  fell 
And  drifted  long  o'er  cavern-lakes  of  hell. 
"O,  Orpheus,"  she  cried,    "dost  both  destroy? 
What  spirit  can  his  fury  thus  employ 
Towards  thee  and  me,  to  wretchedness  betrayed? 
Lo,  backward  now  they  summon  me  a  shade, 
A  second  time,   methinks,   death's  shadows  fall 
On  eyes  which  swam  with  love  to  hear  thee  call. 
And  so  farewell,  fain  would  I  have  thee  know 
Begirt  by  night,   the  same  that  holds  below, 
With  unavailing  hands  outstretched  I  go. 
For  ever  thine — alas  not  thine  to  stay 
At  thy  dear  side  in  ghostless  realms  of  day." 
This  said  she  fades  untouched  before  his  eyes, 
As  smoke  in  air  is,   blending,   seen  to  rise, 
Nor  sees  him  more  though  vain  embraces  fall 
On  shadows  swept  with  hope  he  may  recall. 
No  transportation  to  the  farther  shore 
Will  that  grim  ferryman  allow  him  more. 
What  next  to  do,   where  go  and  how  complain 
To  shades  below — his  wife  thus  lost  again, 
Departing  now  in  that  benumbing  shell 
Which  plies  the  waters  subterrene,  in  hell, — 
What  voice  shall  prove  the  potent  strain  to  move 
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The  heartless  hell-gods,   foes  to  tender  love,— 

These  thoughts,   the  theme  of  sad  and  dulcet  strains 

Which  tigers  soothe,   make  oaks  traverse  the  plains, 

A  six  months'  time  pre-occupy  his  mind 

Where,  yet,   his  tears  no  sympathy  can  find. 

At  base  of  rocks,   by  lonely  Strymon's  waves, 

Or  where  they,   icy,   hang  in  dismal  caves. 

As  oft  some  nightingale,   in  pcplar  wood, 

Bereft  bemoans  her  tender  unfledged  brood. 

When  some  hard  hearted  boor,   with  cruel  zest 

Despite  her  cries  hath  wholly  spoiled  the  nest, 

All  night;  from  neighb'ring  bow  the  mother  bird 

Pours  forth  her  song  in  which  no  notes  are  heard. 

His  love  for  one,   his  cause  for  loving  none, 

Now  Orpheus  shuns  the  light-bestowing  sun  : 

Vast  tracts  of  snow  he  wanders  now  alone, 

Where  sceptred  Boreas  chills  from  icy  throne, 

And  Pluto's  cheating  grants  and  stol'n  Eurydice 

Bemoans  where  glitter  frosts  incessantly. 

More  jealous  they,  the  more  he  seemeth  sad, 

With  rites  and  bacchanalian  orgies  mad 

The  maudlin  women-mob,  their  wrath  to  wreak, 

Tear  limb  from  limb  the  youth  whose  love  they  seek. 

His  head  from  neck  of  marble  whiteness  torn, 

By  Hebrus'  shining  ripples  swiftly  born 

Eschewing  either  bank,   with  icy  tongue, 

And  voice  e'er  fainter  as  it  floats  along, 

Repeats,   'twixt  sighs,   the  piteous  futile,   plea 

Eurydice,  ah,  poor  Eurydice  ! 

To  softer  mood  resolves  the  listening  winds, 

'Mid  which,  escaped,  his  spirit  welcome  finds, 

And  either  shore  re-echoes  toward  the  sea, 

Thy  unforgotten  name,   Eurydice. 
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Song. 

By  L    D.   Brewster. 
Air—  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

Say  not  our  dead  have  passed  beyond 

All  knowledge  of  us  here ; 
Not  death's  vast  change  destroys  the  bond 

Death's  master  made  so  dear 
Chorus— As  in  the  days  lang  syne,  lang  syne, 

The  days  of  auld  lang  syne ; 
Unseen  they  meet,   unheard  they  greet 
The  friends  of  auld  lang  syne. 

The  secret  of  the  silent  skies, 

It  is  not  ours  to  grasp ; 
It  is  not  ours  with  mortal  eyes 

Immortal  shapes  to  clasp. 
Chorus — Yet  as  in  the  days  lang  syne,  lang  syne,  &c. 

Whene'er  we  come  beneath  these  elms, 

One  thought  is  theirs  and  ours ; 
As  free  as  heaven's  far-reaching  realms, 

Are  their  more  ample  powers. 
Chorus— And  as  in  days  lang  syne,  lang  syne,  &c. 

Oh  comrades!  teach  us  to  rejoice, 

In  hope  of  that  near  land, 
Which  shall  bring  back  the  silenced  voice- 
Bring  back  the  vanished  hand. 
Chorus— As  in  the  days  lang  syne,  lang  syne, 

The  days  of  auld  lang  syne — 
Where  they  who  meet,  not  unseen  greet 
The  friends  of  auld  lang  syne. 
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Hymn, 

By  Calvin  G.  Child. 
Air — Dennis. 

In  changing,   shifting  scenes, 
A  score  of  years  we  pass  ; 

Till  thus  we  meet  in  brotherhood 
A  reunited  class. 

United,   though  we  miss 
Some  well  remembered  face, 

United,   though  the  vacant  chair 
Stands  empty  in  its  place. 

Each,   in  our  several  ways, 
•    Has  met  with  daily  toil ; 
And  while  some  gather  into  barns. 
Some  find  but  stubborn  soil. 

Yet  all  the  fruitage  gleaned, 

By  all  our  little  band, 
When  garnered  in  the  harvest  home, 

Is  stored  by  loving  hand. 

The  future  of  our  life, 

Dear  Lord,   we  bring  to  thee;- 
So  guide,   so  guard  us,  that  at  last 

United  we  may  be. 


GIIASS  SONGS. 
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Gaudeamus. 


Gaudeamus  igitur, 

Juvenes  dum  sumus; 
Post  jucundam  juventutem, 
Post  molestam    senectutem, 
Nos  habebit  humus. 


Vivant  omnes  virgines, 

Faciles,   formosae, 
Vivant  et  mulieres, 
Tenerae,   amabiles, 
Bonae  laboriosae. 


Ubi  sunt,  qui  ante  nos 
In  mundo  fuere? 

Transeas  ad  superos, 

Abeas  ad  inferos, 
Quos  si  vis  videre. 


Pereat  tristitia, 

Pereant  osores, 
Pereat  diabolus, 
Quivis  antiburschius, 
Atque  irrisores. 


Vita  nostra  brevis  est, 

Brevi  finietur ; 
Venit  mors  velociter, 
Rapit  nos  atrociter, 

Nemini  parcetur. 


Quis  confluxus   hodie, 

Academicorum  ? 
E  longinquo  convenerunt, 
Protinusque  successerunt, 

In  commune  forum. 


Vivat  academia, 

Vivant  professores, 
Vivat  membrum   quodlibet, 
Vivant  membra,   quaelibet, 
Semper  sint  in  flore. 


Alma  Mater  floreat, 
Quae  nos  educavit, 
Caros  et  commilitones, 
Dissitas  in  regiones, 
Sparsos  congregavit. 
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Re-Union  Song. 

By  L.   D.   Brewster. 
Air — "Vive  1'Amour." 

We  used  to  drink  to  our  favorite  lass, 

Vive  la  compagnie  ! 
Undoubtedly  now  she  is  one  of  our  class  ? 

Vive  la  compagnie ! 
Perhaps  she'll  sip  to  our  favorite  son, 

Vive  la  compagnie  ! 
His  name  is  John,  and  his  number  is  one, 

Vive  la  compagnie  ! 

Chorus — Vive  1'Amour,  etc. 

Tis  good  to  grow  old,   the  sages   say, 

Vive  la  compagnie  ! 
If  one  grows  old  in  a  virtuous  way, 

Vive  la  compagnie  ! 
A  better  reason,  I  chance  to  know, 

Vive  la  compagnie ! 
'Tis  the  only  way  there  is  left  to  grow ! 

Vive  la  compagnie  ! 

Chorus — Vive  1'Amour,  etc. 

No !  No !  Tis  good  to  see  friends  we   knew, 

Vive  la  compagnie  ! 
When  we  were  green,  and  the  skies  were  blue, 

Vive  la  compagnie ! 
And  clasp  the  hands  whose  grasp  we  felt, 

Vive  la  compagnie ! 
When  under  the  elms  of  Yale  we  dwelt, 

Vive  la  compagnie ! 

Chorus — Vive  1'Amour,  etc. 

How  sweeet  the  dear  remembrance  seems, 

Vive  la  compagnie ! 
Of  days  far  off,  and  fair  as  dreams, 

Vive  la  compagnie  ! 
Of  faces  we  never  shall  look  on  more, 

Vive  la  compagnie ! 
The  hither  side  of  the  happy  shore, 

Vive  la  compagnie  ! 

Chorus — Vive  1'Amour,  etc. 
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True  love  and  heart  love  never  grow  dim, 

Vive  la  compagnie  ! 
They  tune  the  lutes  of  the  seraphim, 

Vive  la  compagnie  ! 
So  here's  to  the  living,  and  here's  to  the  dead, 

Vive  la  compagnie ! 
The  years  to  come  and  the  years  that  have  fled ! 

Vive  la  compagnie  ! 

Chorus — Vive  1'  Amour,  etc. 


Song. 

By  S.  Chittenden. 
Air — "Way  down  upon  the  Suwanee  River." 

Fellows,  we  have  passed  the  rapidr, 

Widened,  look,  the  scene ! 
Stiller,  nobler  runs  life's  current, 

Still  the  banks  are  green. 
Overhead,   the  spanning  heavens, 

Gladdened  by  the  sun, 
Freed  from  mists  that  oft  obscured  him, 

When  his  course  begun. 

Hark !  the  sounds  of  sportive  voices, 

Softened  through  the  years, 
Floating  down,  entrancing  echoes ! 

Music  to  our  ears. 
Each  some  strain  is  recognizing, 

Making  labor  light; 
Cheerily,  cheerily,  classmates,  row  we, 

Distant,  still,  the  night 
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Yivant  Academlae. 

By  Rev.  John  Anketell. 

Air — "Lauriger  Horatms." 

Vivant  academiae,  Floreat  in  saecula, 

Turres  et  sacellum  ;  Mater  saeculorum, 

Vivant  ejus  filii,  Semper  laus  et  gloria 

Fortes  apud  bellum.  Academicorum. 

Chorus — Vivat,  crescat,   floreat,  Chorus— Vivat,   crescat,   floreat,   etc. 

Felix  Alma  Mater, 

In  permultis  filiis,  Salve/  Quinquaginta  quinque, 

Semper  honorata.  Classis  honorata, 

Amat  te  et  meminit 

Crescat  in  honoribus  Tua  Alma  Mater. 

Mater  semper  felix,  Chorus — Vivat,  crescat,   floreat, 

Sicut  crescunt  molliter  Felix  Alma  Mater, 

Vitis  atque  helix.  In  permultis  filiis, 

Chorus — Vivat,  crescat,  floreat,  etc.  Semper  honorata. 


Song, 

By  N.  W.  Bumstead. 
Air — "Alabama  Forerer." 

Alma  Mater,  Alma  Mater,  though  afar  we  may  wander, 
We  will  cherish  thy  love,   and  thy  precepts  will  ponder  ; 
And  in  battle  of  life  will  remember  with  yearning, 
The  instructions  and  joys  of  our  old  shrine  of  learning. 
Chorus — Hurrah  !  hurrah  I  Alma  Mater  forever  ! 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  Alma  Mater  forever  ! 

Alma  Mater,  Alma  Mater,   we  will  never  forsake  thee, 
We  will  rally  around  should  misfortune  o'ertake  thee ; 
But  we  pray  that  thy  star  may  be  ever  ascending, 
Alma  Mater,  O,   may  thy  success  have  no  ending ! 

Chorus — Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  Alma  Mater  forever ! 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  Alma  Mater  forever ! 
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ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 


Page  13,   Line  10,  Reid  should  be  Reed. 
"     15,   For  NJ/%  read  Ni>f 
"     21,   Line  24,   add  as  to  William  Belknap  Allen,  the  words,  and  graduated  in  June, 

1889;    then   add,    Lafon  Allen  entered  the  Academical  Department  of  Yale 

University  with  the  Class  of  1893. 
"     46,   Line  29,  For  "So  short  public  a  church  life,"  read  "So  short  a  public  church 

life  "  as  on  page  49. 
"     52,   Below  line  26  add, 

Married  (2nd)  Mrs.  Ada   M.  Wilson,   daughter  of  Jason  R.  Cummings  and    his 

wife  Abby  Cummings  of  Chelsea,   Mass.,  July  20,    1889. 
"     54,   Line    19,   For   Isaac   Clarke   and    Harriet    (Amsden)   Clarke    read    Isaac    Clark 

and  Harriet  (Amsden)  Clark.     The   father   of  Isaac   Edwards   Clarke   wrote 

his  name  Clark,   though  the  first  of  his  American  ancestors   wrote   it   as   in 

the  text,   Clarke. 

"     55,   Line  39,   For  .Enquirer  read  7«quirer. 
"     57,   Line  1 6,   For  1885  read   1855. 
"     58,   In  speaking  of  the  children  of  John  Proctor  Clarke,  the  name  of  another  child 

should  be  added,  viz:  Robert  Parker  Clarke,   Born  May   28,    1889,   at   New 

York  City. 

"     59,   Line  13,   For  Matilda  A,  read  Matilda  E. 
"     60,  At   the   foot   of  the   page,    add,    Laura    B.    Corning   was   married    to    Norman 

Barbour,   of  New  York  City,   Feb.  6,    1890. 
"     64,   Line  18,   For  John  J.   Dunn  read  John  I.   Dunn. 
"     70,  At   the   end   of  line   30,  add,   Gay   writes,    Oct.    n,    1889,  that  his   address   is 

now,   Middle  Granville,  Washington  County,  New   York  ;  also   that   he   left 

South    Hartford    in    Feb'y,   and    became    acting    pastor   of  the    Presbyterian 

Church  in  Middle  Granville,   in   May,    1889. 
"     80,   Line  23,  add.  Howard  writes  Oct.   i,   1889,  giving  his  address  as  then,  Chester 

Centre,   Mass. 
"     83,  At    the   foot.    For    prepared    by  Clarke    for    the    Class  Meeting  of   1875,    read, 

Prepared    by    Hon.    E.    C.    Billings,    (Yale,    1853)    of   New    Orleans,    La., 

presented  and  read  by  Clarke  at  the  Class  Meeting  of  1875. 
"     87,   Line  9,   For  yeai  read  year. 

"     87,  Line  33,   For  B.   B.   Silliman  read  B.  D.   Silliman.  « 

"     90,   Line  37,   For  Aug.   27,    1881,  read  Aug.    19,    1881. 
"     90,   Line  38,   For  Miss  Ellen  Franczir  Terry  read  Miss  Ellen  Franc&r  Terry. 
"     93,   Line  32,   For  Gram/  read  Grant. 
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Page  96,  After  the  32nd  Line  add  as  to  the  birth  of  a  daughter,   to  wit : 

Helen  Lyman,   Born  Nov.    8,    1888. 
"  108,   Line  31  and  32,   For  Hall/day  read  Ilalladay. 
"  1 08,   Line  31,   For  Edward  read   YAmund. 

"   113,   Below  the  6th  Line,   add,   A  Discourse    In    Memory   of  Mulford    was   preached 
Feb'y  18,    1886,   in  St.   John's  Chapel,   Cambridge,   Mass,   by   Alexander   V. 
G.     Allen,     Professor    in    the    Episcopal    School.       An    extract     from     this 
Discourse    was    published    in    the    Christian     Union,     of    March     n,     1886. 
Horace  E.   Scudder  also  gives   his   impressions   of  Mulford,   in    "  Men    and 
Letters,"  a  I2mo.   book,   published  by   Houghton,   Mifflin   &   Co.,    in    1889. 
"     120,   Line  26,   For  Ward  read  \\Taud. 
"     121,   Line  5,   For  1862  read  1860. 

"  121,  Below  Line  27,  add,  Palmer  went  abroad  again  in  1888.  On  the  2nd  of 
October,  1889,  he  sailed  for  England  to  be  present  at  the  exercises,  held 
Oct.  14-16,  for  the  formal  opening  of  Mansfield  College,  a  new  College  at 
Oxford.  "These  exercises  made  an  occasion  of  great  interest  to  the 
Congregational  Churches  of  England  and  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
in  University  circles.  The  Corporation  of  Yale  University  elected  Palmer  a 
Delegate  to  represent  it  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  made  him  the 
bearer  of  an  honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  to  Principal  Fairbairn, 
the  head  of  the  new  College." 

"Palmer  had  been  previously  invited  by  the  authorities  of  that  College  to 
preach  in  the  Chapel  on  one  of  the  opening  Sundays  (Oct.  2yth).  The 
National  Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  the  United  States  also 
elected  him  to  represent  them,  and  made  him  the  bearer  of  an  address. 
This  Council  met  in  Worcester,  Mass,  Oct.  9-15,  and  their  appointment 
was  cabled  to  him." 

He  "was  received  in  Oxford  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  was  the  guest  of 
the  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College  during  the  Inaugural  Exercises,  and 
later,  when  he  preached,  of  President  Fairbairn.  Between  the  two  visits  to 
Oxford  he  was  in  Cambridge  and  London."  During  his  absence  from 
home,  (Oct.  29th,  1889)  Yale  University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  sailed  homeward  bound  Oct.  3Oth. 
"  123,  Line  12,  For  Marriea  read  Married. 

"  125,  After    the    8th    Line,    add,    Pierce    writes  Sept.    3Oth,  1889,    from    26    Lincoln 
Street,   East  Somerville,   Mass.,   that  he  has  resided  there  for  two  years,   but 
is  uncertain  how  long  he  shall  stay. 
"  125,   Line  12,   For  1827  read  182?. 
"  146,  After  the  yth  Line,  add,  Tallmadge  resumed,   nearly  fifteen  years   ago,   his   full 

baptismal  name  of  Leander  Allen  Tallmadge. 
"  149,   Line  20,   For  Violet  Alexandr/a  read  Violet  Alexandra. 
"  151,  After  the  yth  Line,  add,   Luther  H.   Tucker,  Jr.,    is   now    (Oct.,    1889)    in    the 

Junior  Class  at  Yale  College. 
"  183,   Line  3,   For  possess  read  passes. 

'  185,  After  the  8th  Line,  add,  Henry  Hopkins,  the  father  of  Charles  Hopkins,  was 
a  son  of  Joseph  Hopkins,  who  was  a  son  of  Joseph  Hopkins,  who  was  a 
son  of  Joseph  Hopkins,  who  was  for  forty  years  the  Judge  of  Probate  for 
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New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  died  while  in  office.  Henry  Hopkins  was  a 
cousin  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  the  late  President  of  Williams 
College,  and  also  of  Mark  Hopkins,  late  of  California,  one  of  the  projectors 
and  builders  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 

Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D. ,  the  famous  Theologian  and  Author  of  the 
"  Hopkinsian  Theology,"  one  hundred  years  ago,  was  in  the  same  line  of 
descent,  and  preached  the  first  sermon  against  Slavery  in  the  United  States. 

Jesse  Hopkins,  an  uncle  of  Henry  Hopkins,  served  on  the  Staff  of  General 
Lafayette  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Celestia  (Tyler)  Hopkins,  the  mother  of  Charles  Hopkins,  was  a  daughter  of 
Deacon  David  Tyler,  of  Rutland,  N.Y.,  and  a  niece  of  Rev.  Bennett 
Tyler,  D.D.,  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  afterwards  the  first 
President  and  founder  of  "Hartford  Theological  Seminary."  President  Tyler 
was  the  leader  of  the  Old  School  Theology  of  New  England,  and  his 
followers  were  called  Tylerites,  in  contradistinction  from  the  followers  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  who  were  called  "Taylorites." 

Miss  Catharine  Hopkins,  a  sister  of  Charles  Hopkins,  was  the  late  eminent  and 

beloved  Principal  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Seminary. 
Page  192,   Line  4,   For  Along  read  Alone. 
"    192,   Line   15,   For  thought  read  though. 
"    194,   Line  12,   For  bow  read  bough. 
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